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INTRODUCTION. 



There is something so curious in the spectacle of a Federative Republic, situated in the midst of the 
great European powers, that a few words, explanatory of its origin and constitution, seem almost a 
necessary introduction to the perusal of any book treating of Switzerland. 

The basis of that Federative Republic, which was secured to the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland 
by the peace of 1815, was laid so early as the beginning of the 14th century ; for it was at that epoch, 
that the small territories of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald, bound themselves in a holy league, to shake 
o£f the fetters imposed upon them by their Austrian nmsters ; and the attempt of- this petty confederacy 
having proved successful, it was strengthened, before the middle of the 14th century, by the accession of 
Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, 2iOug, and Berne. The basis of this ancient league was a love of independence ; 
and the separate states were bound together by no other general laws, than by that simple treaty of 
alliance, whose foundation, strength, and object, consisted in the love of freedom. Gradually, as success 
in arms more and more assured the liberties of the Confederates, they sought to consolidate the league, 
by the enactment of wise laws among themselves, and to strengthen it, by an alliance with neighbouring 
states. Accordingly, St. Gall, Bienne, the Grisons, the Valais, Geneva, Neufchatel, part of Basil, 
and Appenzell, became the allies of the Confederated States, though not at first forming a part of the 
league. 

Many reverses were experienced by the Confederated States during the centuries that followed, in 
defence of the principle that had first united them ; and there is certainly not exhibited in the history of 
any other people so unconquerable a love of liberty, as that which has continued to animate the Swiss 
during a period of four centuries — shown in success and in adversity ; nor forgotten even at those 
epochs, when security had begotten repose, and when the spoils of war had spread the entanglements of 
luxury. 

Although at first the ancient league showed some jealousy in admitting other states to a participation 
in all its privileges, this narrow policy speedily yielded to more enburged views. Fribourg and Soleure 
were admitted among the Confederates soon after the important victory gained at Morat over the 
renowned duke of Burgundy, in the reign of Louis XI. ; and, about twenty years later, Basil, Shaff. 
hausen, and Appenzell, strengthened the league, by their accession to it. 

After some ages of peace, the Swiss Confederacy became endangered, not by ambition of foreign foes, 
but by the designs of some of its most powerful citizens ; and the league would probably have offered 
another example of the fate of republics, if the French Revolution, so fertile both in good and evil, had 
not led to its partial conservation. Napoleon, in 1803, promulgated his act of mediation ; which, although 
failing to establish the Swiss Confederacy upon a secure basis of liberty and union, yet had the effect of 
preserving it from the designs of the ambitious. A feeble attempt to establish an oligarchy in some of 
the cantons, and an aristocracy in others, was made at the time when the last struggle between France 
and the rest of Europe spread a feeling of uncertainty throughout the Continent, and when Switzerland 
was inundated with foreign troops. But public opinion opposed the design ; and the fall of Napoleon 
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soon after, led to the general settlement of the affahs of Europe, and to the act of confederacy, framed 
in 1814, and ratified by the Congress at Vienna, by which all the conquests of France were restored to 
Switzerland, with the exception of the valleys of Chiavenna, Bormio, and the Valtelline ; and this federal 
act was sanctioned by the oaths of the Swiss Deputies, assembled at Zurich, on 7th August, 1815. 

The following are the principal points embraced by the federal act : — The cantons, forming the Swiss 
confederacy, are declared to be united, for the defence of their liberties and independence, against the 
attempts of foreign enemies, and for the maintenance of internal concord — ^their respectiTe territories 
and constitutions are reciprocally guaranteed, and declared inviolable — and they are bound respectively 
to furnish certain contingents in troops and money, according to a scale of their population and riches. 
The military chest, and the funds arising from the entry of foreign merchandize, are placed under the 
direction of certain commissioners named by the diet ; and, in case of danger, any individual canton may 
demand assistance from the neighbouring cantons. The Cantons of Zurich, Berne, Fribouig, Basil, and 
Greneva only, are permitted to have a permanent military force ; and that force is so small, that the 
liberties of Switzerland are certainly not endangered by a standing army. The whole force amounts 
but to 728 men. In the other cantons, there is a small militia in which the citizens serve. The great 
diet of Switzerland is composed of deputies from the twenty-two states, every canton possessing one voice 
through its principal representative, which he gives according to the instructions he has received, and 
upon his personal responsibility. To the diet, which assembles every year, belongs the right of declaring 
war and peace ; and of concluding foreign alliances, of naming ambassadors, and of providing generally 
for the safety of the league against foreign and domestic enemies. In important matters, such as a question 
of peace or war, three-fourths of the cantons must sanction the proposal ; but in ordinary matters, a 
plurality suffices. The presidency of the cantons is shared by the Cantons of Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne, 
who alternately enjoy the distinction. The cantons are sovereign and independent of each other, and ai^ 
each governed by constitutions peculiar to themselves ; but, although they have the power of individually 
forming treaties with neighbouring foreign states, these must be in accordance with the federal act, and 
not inconfflstent with the privileges of other cantons. The principle of free trade between the cantons is 
fully provided for ; and the only other article necessary to be mentioned is, that the existence of the 
convents, of ecclesiastical rights, and the security of church property, are guaranteed. Such are the 
heads of the act of confederacy, which was accompanied by another act, signed by the plenipotentiaries 
of Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Portugal, by which the Federative Republic of 
Switzerland is expressly acknowledged, and its territory guaranteed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TOWN AND CANTON OF BASIL, AND THE CANTON OP 

ABGOVIE. 

Arrival in Basil — General aspect of the Town and its 
Inhabitants — The Dress of the Women — The Bridge of 
the Rhine— The Cathedral, and the view from its Terrace 
— An historical Anecdote — Productions and Constitution 
of the Canton, and the Domestic Economy of the Inhabit- 
ants — Journey from Basil to Zurich — Baden — Strange Law 
respecting Dancing— A Wedding Party— The village of 
Dieteken, and its freedom firom bigotry— Arrival at 
Zurich. 

I WALKED into Basil amid torrents of rain ; the 
streets were almost entirely deserted ; and, being 
Sunday morning, the shops were closed. Every 
thing, in short, wore a cheerless aspect ; but the 
consciousness that I was in Switzerland — the novel 
appearance of every thing around — the glimpses 
which, at sudden openings, I occasionally caught of 
the majestic Rhine rolling its vast volume of water 
parallel with the street, and sweeping the gardens 
of the citizens — ^left no room for repining at the 
unfavourable circumstances under which I made 
my entrance into the Swiss republic : an excellent 
breakfast too, at the hotd de Oigogne, where I tasted 
good bread for the first time since leaving Eng- 
land ; still farther reconciled me to a wet day, and 
a Swiss Sunday. But soon after mid-day the sun 
broke out, and in a moment the aspect of every 
thing was changed. The morning service, too, 
being ended, the streets were filled with the devout 
BasUois hastening from church to dinner, which, 
throughout almost every part of Switzerland, is 
served precisely at half-past twelve. Let this piece 
of information be a caution to the traveller who 
wishes to enjoy his dinner, not to breakfast late, 
or indulge too freely in the luxuries of a Swiss 
firuhgtude or dejeuni, because every one is not able 
to adopt the maxim laid down by a certain French 
gastronome, which says, '^ Breakfast as if you were 
not to dine ; and dine as if you had not break- 
fasted." 

Basil, although well built, charmingly situated, 
and containing many fine edifices, is not one of the 
most interesting of the Swiss towns : it is too near . 
France to exhibit a true picture of a Swiss town, 
either in its external aspect, or in the manners of 
the inhabitants. Yet, to the traveller who arrives 
in this part of Switzerland by way of France, there 
is much both to admire and to interest. Descend- 
ing into the street from the hotel, with the intention 



of finding my way to the cathedral, I was forcibly 
struck with the superiority of the Swiss women 
over the French, both in features and in dress. I 
would say, in form too ; but this would scarcely be 
just, because the French female peasantry dress in 
such wretched taste, that it is possible many a 
perfect form may be disfigured by the imperfec- 
tions 6f its covering ; and let us charitably suppose 
that such is the fact. The coiffure of the women of 
Basil pleased me. In place of tying a handkerchief 
close round the head, as is the almost invariable 
custom in the French provinces, or of covering the 
hair with tinsel ornaments, as is usual on the Ger- 
man frontier, the Swiss, at least the Basilois, adopt 
the simple mode of fixing a bow of broad black 
ribbon a little forward from the crown of the head, 
allowing the two vandyked ends to fall halfway 
down the forehead. This does not disfigure a 
pretty face, and sets off a plain one. I did not find 
the taste of the Basilois so conspicuous in every 
thing else. Although the rain had ceased, they 
still carried their umbrellas unfurled, to dry them ; 
and these exhibited more than all the colours of 
the rainbow. The favourite colours were bright red, 
yellow, and pink ; nor did the ladies of Basil show 
more tase in colours, than the women in humbler 
ranks. Their parasols exhibited quite as gaudy 
an array, and, being silk, the colours were even 
brighter. 

In walking through the streets of Basil, I found 
that scarcely one was without its fountain, which 
jetted the clearest water, in three or four streams, 
into a large oval stone basin, full to the brim ; this, 
if it does not actually difiuse coolness, is at least 
associated with it, and is, at all events, refreshing 
to the eye. In place of making my way to the ca- 
thedral, I found myself upon the bridge — a level 
wooden bridge, supported by stone abutments, which 
crosses the Rhine, and leads into the territory of 
Baden. I found this a charming promenade : the 
streets being wet, the inhabitants resorted to it in 
preference. I had thus the advantage of seeing, at 
the same time, the prospect up and down the river, 
and the inhabitants of Basil in their Sunday clothes. 
The river flows with such rapidity, and with so 
much force beneath the bridge, that one almost 
trembles for its security. 

I had the pleasure, in the afternoon, of partaking 

of the hospitalities of , to whom I carried a 

letter of introduction, and whose magnificent man- 
sion is situated upon an eminence commanding a 
charming view of the Rhine, and the adjacent 
country. This gentleman possesses one of the finest 
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collection Gff pirtnx^s m Switzerland. I found among 
thorn choice works of Guido, Rubens, Andrea-del- 
Sarto, Carlo Dolce, Wouvermans, Ruysdael, Cuyp, 
Berghem, Rembrandt, and many others. I would 
strongly. advise the traveller to visit this gallery : 
he wUl find, in the two pictures of Ruysdael alone, 
ample compensation for his time. 

A little before sunset, I found my way to the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, where a terrace 
planted with chestnut-trees overhangs the Rhine, 
which flows about two hundred feet below. Here 
I enjoyed a charming prospect, not altogether of a 
Swiss landscape, but in wluch were mingled some 
of the features of Swiss scenery. A delightful 
little plain, covered with thickets and small coun- 
try-houses, extended from the opposite bank of 
the river to the foot of the hills which stretch 
through the territory of Baden. These formed 
a fine back-ground, chequered as they were by 
sunshine and shade. Up and down the Rhine, 
the gardens of the citizens, full of choice shrubs 
and flowers, sloped down to the river side ; while 
on one bank, the picturesque buildings of Little 
Basil, and on the other the superb edifices of the 
rich merchants, extended as far as the eye could 
follow the curve of the river. Switzerland seemed 
still to lie beyond ; for, as the sun continued to 
sink, it suddenly disappeared behind a lofty range 
of mountains which bounded the horizon, and which 
form an appendage to the Jura. 

In returning to the hotel, I again passed and re- 
passed the bridge ; and observing upon the stone 
tower above the archway, facing the Baden side, a 
figure with the tongue thrust out of the mouth, I 
naturally inquired the origin of so singular a fancy. 
The cause is this : — The Rhine divides the city 
into Great and Little Basil ; and in former times, 
these towns were not always in harmony with each 
other. It happened that Little Basil, which was 
not able to cope with Great Basil in open warfare, 
laid a scheme, by which Great Basil was to be 
entered by stealth, and surprised during the night ; 
but the scheme being in some way discovered, and 
the attempt frustrated, the inhabitants of Great 
Basil caused a figure to be placed above the arch- 
way which lookB over to Little Basil, with the 
tongue thrust out of the mouth, in derision of so 
contemptible an enemy. I have been told, that the 
inhabitants of Little Basil would gladly have this 
insolent tongue removed ; but the inhabitants of 
Great Basil still enjoy the jest, and insist upon 
keeping the tongue where it is. 

The environs of Basil are very pleasing. How 
can they be otherwise, with the Rhine for a neigh- 
bour ! Charming country-houses are every where 
scattered about ; and well laid-out gardens mingle 
with fine meadows, fertile fields, and abundance of 
wood. 

The public edifices of Basil are not extremely 
interesting. The cathedral, built of a reddish stone, 
which has the appearance of brick, contains nothing 
within it worthy of notice, excepting the tomb of 
Erasmus ; and the Hotel de Ville is the only other 
building of any importance. Basil has always 
maintained an honourable place in the republic of 
letters, which is sufficiently attested by the names 
of 'Euler, Bemouilli, Holbein, and others ; and the 
University of Basil is the only one in Switzerland. 
Exertions have lately been made to mve to the 
University a higher I'ank in science and literature ; 



and, as the first and best preparatory step, several 
men of talent and erudition have been called to fill 
the vacant chairs. The library of the University 
contains nearly 30,000 volumes, (including the li- 
brary of Erasmus,) besides a number of valuable 
manuscripts, and pictures of Holbein. There are 
also preserved in it an immense number of Roman 
medals, and a considerable assortment of other an- 
tiquities and natural curiosities, none €f which, 
however, seemed to me to possess very high in- 
terest. 

Basil is quite a commercial city ; and its situa- 
tion, between France, Grermany, and Switzerland, 
is very favourable to commercial enterprise. The 
manufactures of Basil are chiefly of silk and ri- 
bands, and these occupy upwards of 3000 hands. 
There ai'e also some manufactories of excellent paper 
in Basil. The Canton of Basil contains about twelve 
square geographical miles, and about 49,000 inha- 
bitants, professing the Protestant religion, with the 
exception of between 5 and 6000. Like all the 
other Swiss Cantons, the occupations of the inha- 
bitants vary with the nature of the country in which 
they live. In the mountainous parts, which, how- 
ever, form the smallest part of the canton, they 
are employed in the feeding of cattle, and in the 
preparation of cheese ; while in those parts skirt- 
ing the Rhine, wine, grain, and fruit are culti- 
vated. 

The great council of the Canton consists of 150 
members, and exercises the sovereign power. This 
great council elects two smaller councils, composed 
of its own members ; — one of twenty-five, which exe- 
cutes the laws — and the other of twelve members, 
which exercises the judicatory power. In Basil, 
no families possess any exclusive privileges, all the 
citizens enjoying equally political rights. The 
clergy of the Rdbrmed Church are all upon an 
equfjity; and tiie aflairs of the church are ma- 
naged by a general assembly of its members, 
assisted by some of the laity, who, as magistrates, 
have a right to a seat. 

Throughout the cantons of Basil and Argovie, 
farming out land is unknown, with the exception 
of gardens near the large towns. The properties 
of those who are considered respectable Swiss pea- 
sants (for all proprietors who are not noble are 
called peasants), run from ten up to forty, or at most 
fifty acres ; and good land is considered to yield 
ten per cent, profit. Many of the peasants have 
amassed considerable fortunes I but accession of 
fortune is never made apparent in their mode of 
living. From 100^. to 3002. per annum is the usual 
range of expenditure for persons living, as we 
would say, in easy circumstances ; and I learned 
from authority that admits of no doubt, that not a 
single individual in all Switzerland spends 10002. 
per annum. Transference of land is not usual in 
the Cantons of Basil or Argovie ; but when it is 
brought to the market, 36,000 square feet of good 
land will bring about 502. sterling. All land pays 
one-tenth part of the produce to government in 
name of taxes. 

I left Basil for Zurich soon after sunrise. The 
road for at least ten miles lies along the south bank 
of the Rhine, and passes through a country rich in 
grain, and Ihickly studded with cherry, apple, and 
walnut trees ; the north bank of the Rhine, exposed 
to the sun, being covered with vineyards. I stopped 
to breakfast at a small inn by the river side ; ani 
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while breakfast was preparing, I walked into the 
church-yard close by, where I found not only the 
usual crosses, and the complement of fresh flowers, 
but also a small wooden vessel, upon each grave, 
half full of water, which, upon inquiry, I found to 
be holy water — sadly adulterated, I fear, by the 
heavy rain that had fallen the night before. 

Before reaching Brugge, a small town lying 
about two leagues from Baden, whei'e I intended 
passing the night, I caught the first distant view of 
the snow-clad Alps of Glarus, distin;;uishable from 
the clouds only by their greater whiteness. From 
Brugge, the road lies all the way by the side of the 
Limmat, which runs a short and rapid course from 
the Lake of Zurich to the Rhine. The country 
through which I passed was truly charming : pic- 
turesque villages climbed up every declivity ; white 
churches, with tapering green spires, topped every 
height. The course of the river was through a 
succession of little plains, among which it coquetted 
from one side to the other ; and these, rich in grain 
or herbage, were bounded by charming slopes, 
bearing vines below, and clothed with wood above. 
About six o'clock, I walked into Baden, where, at 
the sign of the Lion, I found an excellent supper in 
preparation for a wedding-party, which had come 
from Zurich to make merry at Baden ; — ^and there 
was a good reason for this-— «2ancin^ is not permitted 
in the vantan q^ZuricA, unless by special permission 
of the government ; and this is almost always re- 
fused. In order that the pleasure of a dance may 
be enjoyed without incurring the penalties, a certain 
number of persons must subscribe a paper decla- 
ratory of their intention. This is handed to the 
council ; and if the conservators of public morals 
in the Canton of Zurich think the dance may be 
allowed, and the republic preserved in purity not- 
withstanding, permission is accorded. But I learned 
from the very best authority, that a refusal is 
generally the result. The marriage party at Baden, 
however, free from the restraints of Zurich, seemed 
to enjoy their privileges ; and while they continued 
their festivities, I walked to the summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill, crowned by a ruined chateau, and 
then wandered till supper-time among the adjacent 
heights, through some charming paths, where I 
gathered columbine ; periwinkle, white, blue and 
puiple ; thyme ; sweetbriar ; mint ; and sweet- 
william — all growing wild. 

A pleasant and uvely party at supper was an 
agreeable finish to the evening. The bridegroom 
gallantly replaced upon the head of his bride the 
garland of white flowers, which had been laid aside 
pi*evious to the dance ; and I could not help remark- 
ing, that in the behaviour and bearing of the bride, 
there was certainly less embarras than would have 
been shown by an English girl upon a like occasion. 
In saying this, I do not mean it as a compliment to 
the English ; it is a mere fact, and may be taken 
either way ; for modesty or affectation might pro- 
duce the like result. 

The Baden of which I am speaking, I need 
scarcely say, is not the Baden-Baden frequented by 
the English ; but the Swiss Baden is also a water- 
ing place, and much frequented by the inhabitants 
of Basil, Zurich, and other places in the north of 
Switzerland, llie baths are situated at a very 
short distance from the town, upon the bank of the 
Limmat ; and a number of pleasant cottages, for 
the use of strangers, are scattered upon the neigh- 



bouring heights. The waters are sulphurous, and 
are much recommended in rheumatism. I was 
told tliat at the Hotel du Statdorf there are some- 
times as many as seventy or eighty persons assem- 
bled at dinner ; and as dancing \a permitted in the 
Canton of Argovie, there are balls once a week. I 
should think Swiss Baden a pleasant place to spend 
a week or two in, with an agreeable party. 

The Canton of Argovie, in which Baden is situ- 
ated, is one of the most fruitful of the cantons ; and 
this is the only one in which more grain is grown 
than is consumed within it. Argovie, now one of 
the federative body, belonged formerlv to Berne, 
Zurich, and Baden, and has only been independent 
since the year 1798. The population of this canton 
is equally divided between catholics and protest- 
ants ; and from this arises the law, by which its 
supreme council must consist of members of both 
religions in equal numbers. 

With the bright morning sun for my companion, 
I left Baden for Zurich. I breakfasted at Dieteken, 
a little village about two leagues distant, where I 
had great pleasure in hearing of the excellent feel- 
ing that exists between the protestant and catholic 
inhabitants, and the absence of bigotry and preju- 
dice by which both are distinguished. One church 
serves both for the worship of God. The catholic 
of Dieteken does not feel that his prayer will be 
less acceptable, because the prayer of a heretic 
rises from the same shrine ; nor does the protestant 
fear the displeasure of God, because he offers his 
devotions in a temple consecrated to the Romish 
faith. Would that all catholic priests were like the 
priest of Dieteken, and that all protestants were 
tolerant as those who worship in the same temple 
with his flock I 

I reached Zurich before mid-day, and intending 
to remain a week or ten days in the neighbourhood, 
I immediately made my way towards the lake, in 
the hope of finding some agreeable place to reside 
in. Never was search more fortunate ; for in a 
charming house, situated close to the lake, and 
surrounded by the most beautiful scenery, I found 
precisely what I desired ; and, as some guide for 
future travellers, I may mention, that I there put 
myself en pennon, at the rate of three francs and a 
hal^, or about three shillings per day ; and for this 
I had breakfast, dinner and supper, a charming 
apartment, and the use of a boat. While resident 
here, I enjoyed ample opportunities of observation ; 
and in the next chapter I purpose speaking at some 
length of the city, the lake, the canton, and the 
people of Zurich. 
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THE TOWN, LAKE, AND CANTON OP ZURICH. 

The FilgT^B of Einsiedeln— Extraordinary Industry of the 
Inhabitants of Zurich in the Cultivation of the Soil, and 
Proofs of it— Zurich Society and Amusements — General 
aspect of the Town, its Edifices, &c.— Zurich as a Resi- 
dence, Price of Provisions, &c.— The Lake, and its Scenery 
— An Evening Prospect— Swiss Music— Constitution of 
the Canton, and Domestic Economy of the Inhabitants — 
Excursions to the Neighbourhood— The Grieffen See. 

Before entering upon my new residence, I returned 
to the town, t^taaake some little preparations ; and 
here a spectacle awaited me, which quickly put to 
flight tlie pleasant images that had dwelt in my 
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mind since breakfasting at Dieteken — the village of 
concord, light, and charity. The quay at Zurich 
was crowded with a host of miserable-looking beings, 
whose dress and aspect at once distinguished them 
from the inhabitants of the canton. They were 
mostly women ; their hats were of bright yellow 
straw ; their garments, a union of rags ; a scrip, 
with seemingly scanty provision, hung over the 
shoulder of each ; and in the hand of each was a 
rosary. Several boats were preparing to receive 
them : and they were soon, to the number of at 
least a hundred, disposed in the different boats, and 
were immediately rowed down the lake. These 
were pilgrims — poor, misguided, deceived pilgrims 
— who were on their way to the church of Our 
Lady at Einsiedeln, in the Canton of Schwytz, to 
pay their adorations to a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, and to receive absolution. They had, many 
of them, come from distant parts of France, Ger- 
many, and even Belgium. They had left home and 
friends, and what to them were doubtless comforts, 
to journey upon foot some hundreds of miles, and 
to spend upon this pilgrimage the savings of years. 
Those have a heavy account to answer, who have 
aided the delusion of these miserable devotees. I 
shall speak farther of Einsiedeln when I have 
visited it. 

In walking any where in the neighbourhood of 
Zurich — in looking to the right or to the left— one 
is struck with the extraordinary industry of the in- 
habitants ; and if we learn that a proprietor here 
has a I'etum of ten per cent., we are inclined to say, 
** he deserves it." I speak at present of country 
labour, though I believe that, in every kind of trade 
also, the people of Zurich are remarkable for their 
assiduity ; but in the industry they show in the cul- 
tivation of their land, I may safely say they are un- 
rivalled. When I used to open my casement between 
four and five in the morning, to look out upon the 
lake and the distant Alps, I saw the labourer in the 
fields ; and when I returned from an evening walk, 
long after sun-set, as late, perhaps, as half past eight, 
there was the labourer, mowing his grass or tying 
up his vines. But there are other and better evi- 
dences of the industry of the Zurichers, than merely 
seeing them late and early at work. It is impos- 
sible to look at a field, a garden, a hedging, scarcely 
even a tree, a flower, or a vegetable, without per- 
ceiving proofs of the extreme care and industry that 
are bestowed upon the cultivation of the soil. If, for 
example, a path leads through or by the side of a 
field of grain, the com is not, as in England, per- 
mitted to hang over the path, exposed to be pulled 
or trodden down by every passer-by ; it is every 
where bounded by a fence ; stakes are placed at 
intervals of about a yard ; and, about two and four 
feet from the ground, boughs of trees are passed 
longitudinally along. If you look into a field to- 
wards evening, where there are laree bed« of cauli- 
flower or cabbage, you will find that every single 
plant has been watered. In the gardens, which, 
around Zurich, are extremely large, the most punc- 
tilious care is evinced in every production that 
grows. The vegetables are planted with seemingly 
mathematical accuracy ; not a single weed is to be 
seen, nor a single stone. Plants are not earthed up, 
as with us, but are planted in a small hollow, into 
each of which a little manure is putjjltnd each plant 
is watered daily. Where seeds are sown, the earth 
directly above is broken into the finest powder. 



Every shrub, every flower, is tied to a stake ; and 
where there is wall-fruit, a trellice is erected against 
the wall, to which the bouehs are fastened ; and 
there is not a single twig that has not its appro- 
priate resting-place. 

In Zurich it is all work and no play ; there are 
no amusements of any kind, nor probably do the 
inhabitants feel the want of them. There is no 
theatre, there are no public concerts ; balls, in a 
canton where leave to dance must be asked, are out 
of the question. There is a good deal of visiting 
indeed among the inhabitants ; but it consists either 
in dinner-parties, to which relations only are in- 
vited, and which take place at stated times in each 
othei^s houses, or in toiries, the amusement of which 
consists in tea and talk for the ladies, tobacco and 
talk for the gentlemen ; for upon no occasion do the 
ladies and gentlemen mingle together. I attended 
one reunion of gentlemen, but I never attended a 
second. The out-door amusements of the inhabit- 
ants are scarcely more captivating or more refined. 
About a quarter of a mile from the house in which 
I had taken my pension, a celebrated trcwteur lived ; 
a fine promenade and garden skirted the lake, and 
there the inhabitants occasionallv repaired in the 
evening to enjoy themselves. This enjoyment con- 
sisted in seating themselves upon benches, and eat- 
ing, drinking, and smoking. On Ascension-day, a 
jour de ftte, several hundreds were assembled, and 
all seemingly for the same purpose. Some had hot 
suppers, some cold ; but the business of the even- 
ing was eating. How differently would such an 
evening have been spent in France ! 

The great object of the Zurichers is to get money ; 
and, when they have got it, their great ambition is 
to build a country-house. It is to these two pas- 
sions that the Lake of Zurich is so much indebted 
for its beauty, for none of the other Swiss lakes can 
boast of so great a number of charming country- 
houses upon their banks. The society of Zurich 
used, in former times, to be divided into three 
grades : — Ist, the magistracy or councillors ; 2d, 
those of the learned professions, and men of educa- 
tion ; uid 3d, the merchants, among which last class 
there were of course many distinctions ; but at pre- 
sent, riches have got the ascendancy, and distinc- 
tion in wealth is the chief distinction of rank known 
in Zurich. Literature, however, has kept its place 
in Zurich ; and no where perhaps in Europe is 
the study of the classics more genei^al than in this 
city. The French and English languages now also 
form part of a good education. The language spoken 
in Zurich is an abominable patois ; but good Qer- 
man is eveiy where understood, and spoken upon 
occasions. If, for example, a stranger should ap- 
pear in society, every one speaks German ; but the 
moment he retires, patois is again resorted to. There 
are in Zurich two newspapers published ; one ap- 
pearing weekly, the other twice a week ; and there 
is also a monthly literary journal. 

The general aspect of Zurich is more interesting 
than its public edifices, though these are not to be 
altogether passed over. The situation of the town 
at the foot of the lake, and the two rivers that flow 
through it, cannot fail to give to Zurich much of 
the picturesque ; and although the streets are but 
indifferently built, the suburbs abound in hand- 
some houses and charming gardens. The inhabit- 
ants pique themselves upon the beauty of their pro- 
menades, and with some reason. One, called the 
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walk of Gesner, is a frequent resort of the upper 
classes ; but there needs no other promenade than 
the roads which skirt the lake. 

Among other places pointed out to strangers 
as worthy of notice, I visited the arsenal, where one 
may receive a lesson of humility, in attempting to 
wield the swords, and to carry the armour, borne 
by the warriors of other days. 1, of course, handled 
the bow said to be the bow of William Tell ; and the 
identical arrow that pierced the apple is also shown. 
I cannot conceive of what materials the sinews of 
tliat distinguished patriot were made ; for the dege- 
nerate men of our time are obliged to use a machine, 
with the power of the lever, to draw the cord even 
half way to the point at which the arrow is dis- 
charged. There is a vast collection of ancient armour 
preserved, and modem equipments for more than 
all the able-bodied men in the canton. 

The city library I found a spacious airy building, 
containing about 70,000 volumes, well arranged, and 
in excellent condition. Here, one may see picture 
of all the burgomasters that ever swayed the rod of 
office. Here, also, is a marble bust of Lavater, the 
most ingenious of philosophers ; and here is a bas- 
relief of a great part of Switzerland, by which, if 
one were allowed time to study it, the traveller 
might be saved the expense of either guides or road- 
books. I saw no other edifice worthy of mention- 
ing, excepting the tower of Wellenberg, which is 
situated in the middle of the river Limmat, where it 
flows out of the lake. No place could have been 
better contrived for a prison than this. It is now 
used as the prison for capital felons, and in former 
times enclosed within its walls the Count Hans de 
Habsbourgh the Count of Rapperschwyl, and many 
other important state prisoners. 

It would not be fair to pass entirely over the 
claims of the people of Zurich to public spirit and 
benevolence. There are various institutions for the 
cure of moral and physical evil, and for the culture 
of intellect. There is an academy in which theo- 
logy, and various other branches of philosophy, are 
taught ; another academy where students are pre- 
pared for entering into the former ; an institution 
for the medical sciences and for surgery ; another 
for the education of merchants ; an institution for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and for the 
blind, the model of which was considered so excel- 
lent, that Napoleon formed that of Paris upon it ; 
an academy of artists ; an academy of music ; a 
society called the Swiss Society of Public Utility ; 
and many schools for instruction in languages, and 
for the education of the poor. This is a fine cata- 
logue ; but the number of persons composing these 
societies is small, and several of them scarcely exist 
but in name. The funds necessary for their main- 
tenance do not therefore trench very much upon 
the riches of the merchants of Zurich, though in 
some of these institutions, particularly in that for 
the care and instruction of the blind, they feel so 
much pride, that there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining double the sum required for its mainte- 
nance. 

To those who are desirous of selecting an agree- 
able and cheap residence, I dare not reconunend 
Zurich. Agreeable it is indeed in one sense — I 
mean, as regards the beauty of the neighbourhood ; 
but a winter's residence could not be otherwise than 
tr'ute, in a city where amusement is confounded with 
crime, and where men and women have no inter- 



course in society ; and as for the expense of living, 
if house-rent were out of the question, one might 
live cheap enough at Zurich, or in its neighbour- 
hood. Beef usiuUIy sells about 3d. per lb., mutton 
about 2id., and veal a penny higher. Fowls ave- 
rage about Is. 6d. per pair. Butter, when I was at 
Zurich, sold at 7d. per lb., and eggs two dozen for 
lOd. ; but these are articles the price of which 
varies with the season. Fish sold at no less than 
lOd. per lb. ; but this must be far above the ave- 
rage price, as certain fisheries were at that season 
forbidden. As for fruit and vegetables, both are 
abundant and cheap, with the exception of aspara- 
gus, which is brought all the way from Basil. But 
the reasonable price at which most of the necessa- 
ries of life may be obtained at Zurich, is more than 
neutralized by the high rent of houses. They are, 
in fact, scarcely to be had at all ; and if some pro- 
prietor of a maiton de campaigne should be tempted, 
by his belief in English alchemy, to let his house to 
a stranger, he will ask at least three times the sum 
that would command the same accommodation in 
England. For a small house pleasantly situated, 
containing five or six rooms, and without any gar- 
den, 80^. sterling will be asked ; and the proprietor 
will not abate a florin of his demand. 

It is the lake that must ever be the chief pride 
of Zurich, and the attraction to strangers ; and, 
living as I did, close to its margin, I had ample 
opportunities of appreciating its beauty, and of 
visiting the many charming sites that lie along its 
shores. The lake of Zurich is the Winandermere 
of Switzerland ; its character is beauty — beauty of 
the very highest order, but mingled with the pic- 
turesque ; and although the banks of the lake never 
approach the sublime, yet the snow and cloud-capt 
Alps of Glarus and Uri rise above them, and form 
a back-ground such as Switzerland alone can offer. 
I cannot do better than slightly sketch the lake 
from the window at which I am now sitting. It 
stretches out before me in a fine curve of about 
fourteen miles. A moment ago it was entirely still, 
touched only by some light airs that here and 
there crept over its surface. Now a slight breath of 
wind has fanned it into a ripple ; and the boats, 
scattered up and down, have raised their little sails, 
and may be seen gently gliding past the trees. The 
opposite bank, all the way along, slopes gently from 
the water ; and the lake not being more than a 
mile or two broad, I can distinctly see every enclo- 
sure, and can distinguish the vineyards, the gar- 
dens, the meadows, and the corn-fields from each 
other. The whole of the slope is thickly studded 
with white cottages and country-houses ; and I can 
count four churches with reddish-coloured tapering 
spires, half way up the slope, the villages straggling 
down to the water's edge. Behind this slope, and 
separated from it by a narrow valley, rise the heights 
of Albis, about 800 or 1000 feet above the Lake, 
rocky, and wooded to the summit. Below my 
window, a beautiful plain about two miles square, 
stretches back from the lake, scattered with fruit 
trees, and broken into gardens and meadows, in 
which the hay-harvest is begun ; and behind this 
plain, and along the lake-side, orchards, vineyards, 
almond-tree groves, cottages and villages, are all 
touched with gold, for the sun is nigh setting ; and 
there is a charming tranquillity over all the land- 
scape. I cannot see the foot of the lake from my 
window, else I would describe the effect of the city 
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of Zurich rising out of the water ; but I see what 
is far more magnificent, but far beyond my powers 
of description. I see the mountains of Glarus and 
Uri rising above all. It is something if a writer 
know the limits of his strength. To this praise I 
lay claim, for I leave the Alps to their sUenoe and 
solitude. 

Scarcely a day passed, while I resided by the 
lake-side, upon which one or more boats were not 
seen filled with pilgrims on their way to Einsiedeln. 
A monotonous muttering of prayer came over the 
water, according iU with the smiling scenery around, 
and the glorious sunshine that lighted them on their 
way, and in strange and disagreeable contrast with 
the Swiss echo-song, which luid just arisen from a 
boat freighted with light hearts, and with the notes 
of a sweet pipe floating from the opposite shore. 
Boats laden with pilgrims passed from, as well as 
to, Einsiedeln ; but the laugh and the jest, instead 
of the prayer, were heard among them ; for they 
had bowed at the shrine of Our Lady, and had no 
more occasion for prayer ! 

The Swiss music of this part of Switzerland is 
not entitled to much commendation. I had several 
opportunities of hearing what were considered the 
choicest airs ; bht they appeared to me to be mono- 
tonous ; nor were they executed in the best taste. 
Probably, as I get farther into the country, I may 
find reason to speak m higher terms of Swiss 
music. 

The history of the city of Zurich possesses some 
interest. After having had the honour to be en- 
trusted with the direction of the interests of the 
Swiss Confederation, it allied itself with Austria, 
and was besieged by its former allies ; but, subse- 
quently, it made its peace with the confederates, 
and was restored to its former rank, and afterwards 
justified fully the confidence placed in it, by the 
courage its citizens displayed in the wars in which 
the confederation was engaged against Burgundy, 
Austria^ and the French. In the history of the 
reformation, too, Zurich is distinguished ; for, 
about the same period at which Luther promulgated 
his doctrines in Grermany, Zwingli stood up the 
champion of the reformation at Zurich, which 
soon became the centre of the new doctrines in 
Switzerland. 

The canton stands the first in the confederation ; 
and, along with Lucerne and Berne, it enjoys the 
honour of being invested with the presidency every 
fifth year. The inhabitants, with but trifling ex- 
ceptions, profess the protestant religion ; and, to 
their general character for industry and modera- 
tion, I need add nothing to the proofs I have 
already given. None of the Swiss cantons is so 
little under the yoke of superstition as Zurich. The 
produce of the soil is not the only source of the 
prosperity of this canton ; there are extensive 
manufactories of cotton-stuffs, muslins, silks and 
cloths, occupying upwards of 50,000 hands. In 
this canton, as in Basil, good land returns ten per 
cent. ; and transference of property is rare. Large 
estates are sometimes in the market, but small 
properties almost never, because every one pos- 
sessing a few acres of land, hopes some day or 
other to build a house upon his propei*ty. As in 
Basil, too, a tenth of the produce is claimed by the 
government ; and there is, besides, a trifling tax 
for the support of the militia. In this canton, as well 
as in some othera in Switzerland, every individual 



IS obliged by law to insure his house — a law in 
which there appears to be much wisdom. The sttxn 
paid for insurance is extremely trifling, being only 
one two-thousandth part (IDs.) upon 10002. 

The great council of Zurich consists of 212 mem- 
bers, of whom eighty-two are elected in the first in- 
stance, the remaining 130 beins elected by the coun- 
cil itself. The executive and judicatory councils 
are the same, both in numbers and in powers, as in 
the Canton of Basil. The regulation of the church 
is also similar to that of Basil. 

While residing on the banks of the lake, I made 
many delightful excursions both by land and water. 
It is impossible to walk in any direction, without 
catching images of beauty at every glance, or to 
make a few strokes with your oars from shore, 
without the most ravishing view being laid open. 
On every part of the neighbouring heights, too, 
upon either side of the lake, the most charming 
prospect is enjoyed, — none more charming than 
that from the ruins of the Castle of Marmeck, for- 
merly a favourite rendezvous of the troubadours, 
at the epoch when Roger Marmes was its possessor. 
Little more than the walls are now left to recall 
those images of romance ; but Roger Marmes and 
his companions must have enjoyed rare pleasure, 
listening to the war and love songs of their days, and 
at the same time looking from ^e windows of the 
chateau upon a scene so lovely as that which lies at 
its feet ; nor could they have much to complain of, 
if they had no other wine to drink than that pro- 
duced upon the east bank of the lake. It is very 
pale, but with a slight vermillion tint, pleasant in 
flavour, and not wanting in strength. For the wine 
which I drunk, and which was eight years old, I 
paid twelve sous. When speaking of the lake, I 
omitted to say, that the colour of its waters corre- 
sponds with the character of the surroimding scenery-. 
The dark hue of the water of some lakes, is in per- 
fect unison with the sublime images that lie around ; 
but the clear blue of the lake of Zurich harmonizes 
perfectly with the gay character of the landscape. 
The reason is obvious ; depth is a source of sub- 
limity, as well as height, and their union is natural. 
The lake of Zurich, for several hundred yards 
from its banks, is seldom more than from six to 
twelve feet deep. It teems with fish, which, owing 
to the extreme clearness of the water, are seen in 
all their number and variety. It used to amuse 
me much, when breakfasting close to the lake, as I 
did every morning, to see the fishes disputing pos- 
sesion of the crumbs which I threw to them. 

To the Grieffen-See, one of those small lakes 
which lie a little out of the usual road, I made an 
excursion from Zurich. It is about two leagues 
and a half distant. The walk to it afforded many 
beautiful views over the lake of Zurich, and lay 
through a highly fertile and picturesque country. 
The character of this lake ^so is beauty. The 
banks are a succession of knolls, every where highly 
cultivated, and prettily divers^ed. The lover of 
eels will fijid his taste gratified at the small auberge 
in the village of Mur. So high a reputation do the 
eels of the Grieffen-See enjoy, and so well is this 
reputation supported by the cmbergisste of Mur, that 
the gastronome of Zurich occasionally dedicate a day 
to the Grieffen-See and its eels. Like every thing 
cooked within the Canton of Zurich, to me they 
tasted more of mace than any thing else. Whatever 
one eats at Zurich has this flavour ; because soup 
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and meat, and fish and vegetables, and preserved 
fruit, are all prepared with quantities of it. 
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THE TOWN, LAKE, AND CANTON OF ZOUG. 

Walk to Zoog— More Proofii of the extraordinary Industry 
of the Zurichers— An Anecdote that may teach humility— 
The Town of Zoug— Its Inhabitants and Environs— A 
Hint to Phrenologists— Prices of Provisions at ^oug— 
Expenses of the Government, and Constitution of the 
Canton— Return to Horgen. 

Befo&e leaving Zurich, I devoted a few days to an 
excursion to Zoug. There are two roads from 
Zurich to Zoug ; one following the margin of the 
lake for about ten miles, to a little town called 
Horgen, &om which a tolerable road leads to Zoug ; 
the other crossing the heights of Albis, which 
run parallel with the lake. I chose the latter 
route, purposing to return by the other. I crossed 
the lake about five o'clock, on as fine a May morn- 
ing as ever dawned upon the mountains of Switzer- 
land ; and at so early an hour as this, I found the 
Zurich militia on their march from the town to a 
field at some little distance, where a review was to 
take place. They appeared to be well-sized, good- 
looking men, and were neatly dressed in white 
trowsers, and short blue coats, with black facings. 
In walking through the fine fertile valley that lies 
beneath the heights of Albis, I found new proofs of 
the extraordinary industry of the inhabitants of 
this canton, in the cultivation of their land. I ob- 
served a field of lettuce, containing at least an acre, 
in which every individual pkint was tied round the 
top, to prevent it running to waste, and to preserve 
it for use. Peas, too, which are not planted in 
rows, but in little clumps about a foot distant 
from each other, were bound to the stake that sup- 
ported each dump, by three, four, or five thongs, 
according to the height of the plants, which in many 
cases rose to seven and eight feet. In the agricul- 
ture of this canton, particularly in the cultivation 
of gardens, there is one thing I must not omit to 
mention, as being particularly unpleasant to a 
stranger. The produce of the byres is collected, 
and employed in daily libations to the soil ; and in 
the distance to which it is carried, another proof of 
industry is seen ; but this practice, however bene- 
ficially it may act upon vegetation, acts most un- 
pleasantly upon the olfactory nerves of one who 
expects in walking through a garden, to be regaled 
by the sweet perfiime of flowers. 

Many charming glimpses are caught of the lake 
of Zurich, in ascending to the auberge of Albis, 
which stands about 1000 feet above the lake, and 
2300 above the sea, and where an exceUent break- 
fast may be had — and ought to be enjoyed — after a 
morning walk of two leagues and a half. In de- 
scending the otiier side, a beautiful mountain-lake 
is discovered to the right, glistening through the 
firs ; and the lake of Zoug is seen gleaming in the 
distance. 

In walking towards Zoug, a little circumstance 
occurred that helps to illustrate the difficulty of 
pronouncing a foreign language correctly, and may 
suggest a doubt, whether our proficiency in this ac- 
complishment be so great as we suppose it to be. 
The road separated into two, diverging at an acute 



angle ; and being totally at a loss which to pursue, 
I addressed myself to three voung persons who 
were standing near, pronouncmg the word Zoug, 
and pointing to the two roads ; but, though one 
would imagine there could be little variety in the 
pronunciation of a word consisting only of three or 
four letters, and although I pronounced it in every 
possible way, Zoug, Zug with the u short, and Zug 
with the « long, I could not make myself under- 
stood ; at length, an old man who was looking out 
of his window, hearing that something unusual was 
going forward, came to our assistance ; and, by 
writing the word with a pencil, he at once under- 
stood me ; and then all the four exclaimed, in a 
tone of surprise, *^ Zoug 1 " as if they would have 
said, '^ How should any one suppose that he meant 
Zoi^ ! " and yet, to my ear, there was scarcely any 
difference between their pronunciation of the word 
and mine. 

The road, for at least a league before reaching 
Zoug, passes through orchards of apple-trees, 
beneath which, an abundant hay-crop was gathered 
into heaps, and pleasantly perfumed the air ; and 
about twelve, I reached the kotd de Cerf. More 
than one traveller has remarked the desolate aspect 
of the town of Zoug, and has inferred, from the de- 
serted appearance of the streets, a want of industry 
and activity in the inhabitants ; and to account for 
this, we are told that Zoug is a catholic canton. 
As for the deserted appearance of the streets, it 
must be recollected that there is no trade in Zoug, 
and that the inhabitants are all agriculturists. 
Most of them are therefore in the fields ; and those 
who are not, have the good sense to keep within 
doors in bad weather, which it happened to be when 
I visited this town, and which it may very probably 
have been when other travellers made the obser- 
vation. With respect to the industry of the people 
of Zoug being affected by their religion, I hesitate 
as yet to give any opinion, until I have had an op- 
portunity of contrasting the state of the other ca- 
tholic and protestant cantons. I shall only observe 
here, that I saw no want of industry in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil around Zoug ; and that, in catholic 
Normandy, reproach might be gleaned for some 
protestant districts in England. 

I like the situation of Zoug, lying beneath the 
hill so prettily variegated with forest and fruit 
trees, and the lake washing the houses. The banks 
of the lake are in general soft ; every where culti- 
vated, and plentifully wooded ; but on the side of 
Lucerne, Mount Bigi looks down upon it ; and 
Mount Pilate, although at some distance from the 
lake,43eems to rise from the water-edge. Zoug is 
the highest of the Swiss lakes ; for it lies no less 
than 1300 feet above the level of the sea. 

The churches of the town of Zoug are the objects 
most deserving the notice of the traveller. The 
principal church is St. Michael, which stands upon 
an eminence, situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the town. The cemetery, which lies around 
the church, was covered with millions of pinks and 
white lilies when I visited it, in rather odd contrast 
with the multitude of bright gilt crosses, one of 
which stands at the head of every grave. At the 
side of the cemetery is a Golgotha, where are thou- 
sands of skulls, piled upon one another, each with 
a label, bearing the name of the owner. What a 
field this for the phrenologist I and with such ad- 
vantages, what a blaze of light would be thrown 
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upon the science, by the establishment of a phreno- 
logical society at Zoug ! The interior of St. Michael 
is handsome and showy, covered with gilding, and 
containing images and pictures without number, 
but none of them beyond price. In the church of 
the Capuchins, however, and in St. Oswald's, there 
are two good pictures, one of them said to be by 
Annibal Carracci. In the latter of these churches 
the treasury is displayed to the curious : it contains 
innumerable images, crosses, salvers, and candle- 
sticks of silver, sufficiently testifying the devotion 
of the worthy catholics, by whom these were be- 
queathed. 

In the appearance of the inhabitants of Zoug, I 
observed nothing very different from the appear- 
ance of the Zurichers, excepting that the women 
were better looking, but worse dressed. In the 
town of Zoug, meat sells about 3d. per lb., fish 
about 5d., butter about 7^., and a pair of fowls 
about Is. 6d. In the proper seasons, woodcocks 
and other kinds of game are plentiful ; and vege- 
tables and fruit are at all times remarkably cheap. 

In the Canton of Zoug, which is the smallest in 
the confederation, there are scarcely any manufac- 
tories. The cultivation of fruits, from which cider 
and a species of kirchwasser are made, both of 
which are exported in considerable quantities, em- 
ploys a number of the inhabitants ; and the breed- 
ing of cattle is also pretty extensively followed. 
Wine does not succeed well in this canton. The 
constitution of Zoug is purely democratic — the 
people at large electing the landsgemeinden, or coun- 
cil, which consists of fifty-four members. There is 
no tax of any kind in the Canton of Zoug. The 
whole expenses of the state, amounting to about 
160^. sterling, are defrayed from the general Swiss 
fund, drawn from the entry of foreign merchandise, 
and from a monopoly in salt, which is farmed by 
government, and which brings about 80^. a year. 
The councillors in this canton are paid for their ser- 
vices, at the rate which can be afforded by the com- 
mune that sends them. The sum paid by the town 
of Zoug to its representatives, is four louit (Tor each 
per annum ; and besides this, every councillor en- 
tering Zoug to attend a council, which takes place 
about once a month, receives about 9d. English. 
This is all that some of the councillors receive, for 
several of the communes are not able to afford any 
thing to their representatives. 

The respectable inhabitants of the canton are not 
in love with democracy ; and the same may be said 
of most of the other democratic cantons. Law in 
Zoug is merely ancient usage ; and as this requires 
intellect and knowledge to apply it, it is scarcely to 
be supposed that the representatives of so ignorant 
a body as the majority of the whole inhabitants 
must be, every one of whom has a voice, should be 
capable of applying ancient usage with any proba- 
bility of doing justice. Several highly-respectable 
individuals in Zoug have, accordingly, told me, that 
they would gladly exchange democracy for a spe- 
cies of government, which, though less free in name, 
is better calculated to ensure the rights of those who 
live under it. 

I now left Zoug for Horgen, a little town charm- 
ingly situated on the lake of Zurich, lying on the 
road from Zurich to Einsiedeln, to which I intended 
going next day. I reached Horgen at nightfall, 
and just in time to have escaped a severe thunder- 
storm, which in a moment changed the face of the 



lake, shrouded the mountainSy and lighted up the 
firmament. 



CHAPTER IV. ! 

EINSIEDELN. I 

Journey throagfa the Canton of Schwjrtz to Einsiedeln— A , 
Rencoutie— The Abbey, Church, and Village of Einsie- 
deln— ^^oncourse of Pilgrims— Dresses— Customs — Proces- 
sion—the Fair— Particulars respecting the Convent — The 
Miraculous Image— The Adorations paid to it— BuU of 
Pope Leo VIII.— The Revenues of the Abbey, and their 
▼arioos sources— Credulity of the People— Effects of the 
Pilgrimage upon the Agriculture of the Catholic Cantons 
of Switzerland — Journey from Ensiedeln to Glarus — Rap- 
perschwyl Bridge— Beggars, and Swiss Independence — 
The Mountains of Glarus. 

The morning being ushered in with min, I did not 
leave Horgen for Einsiedehi till after breakfast. In 
the course of a sixteen miles* walk from Horgen to 
Einsiedeln, one cannot complain of sameness in the 
scenery. There are, first, five or six miles of con- 
tinued garden and orcha^, enlivened, every few 
hundred yards, by neat houses and village churches ; 
then the ground rises, and the road passes through 
fine fir woods, checquered with other forest trees ; 
and for some miles before reaching Einsiedehi, the 
country is altogether pasture land, with patches 
of trees of hardy growth here and there, while 
naked rocks, the crevices filled with snow, are seen 
jutting behind the nearer elevations that bound 
the prospect. 

A trifling circumstance occurred on the road, 
from which the traveller in Switzerland may glean 
a little advice. A tremendous storm having over- 
taken me, I took refuge in an auberge by the road- 
side ; and almost at the same moment, a traveller 
seated in a caleche with one horse drove up. '^ I 
have reason to envy you, sir,'* said I, ^ travelling 
at ease in your caleche, and sheltered from the 
storm." " Ma foi" replied he, " you have little 
cause to envy me. I engaged a caleche with one 
horse in place of two, by way of saving six francs a 
day, and I have been obliged to walk almost all the 
way, and yet pay for a carriage.'* The burden must 
be very light indeed, if one expects, with a single 
horse, to perform a journey among the Swiss moun- 
tains. 

The first view of Einsiedeln is striking ; for one 
scarcely expects, in the midst of a desolate plain, 
situated almost three thousand feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, to see the magnificent towers 
of a church, flanked by a range of building that, 
both in splendour and extent, would do honour to 
a capital city. The church and convent of Einsiedeln 
are larger than the town, which straggles down from 
the gates of the former like a mere appendage to 
them. And if the traveller be struck with the ap- 
pearance of Einsiedeln before he enters it, he will 
be tenfold more surprised when he walks up the 
one street that leads to the abbey. In place of the 
deserted aspect generally presented by a remote 
country town, Einsiedeln presents the appearance 
of a great fair, and the most novel, perhaps, in its 
general features, of any that is to be seen in Europe. 
I found the street and the square in front of the 
church crowded with pilgrims ; and they being 
of all countries, the most picturesque efiect was 
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produced by the different dresses in which they 
appeared. There might be seen the costume of 
almost every canton in Switzerland, as well as that 
of nearly every one of the kingdoms bordering upon 
it — Bavaria, Baden, the Tyrol, Alsace, Swabia, — 
besides many more distant countries. The head- 
dresses of the women, in particular, offered the 
greatest and most singular variety ; — some with 
the ancient bodkin, shaped like a dart, passing 
through the hair, the head in tiie form of a dia- 
mond, and studded with glittering stones ; others, 
with a coiffure made of plaited and stiffened lace, and 
placed upon the head upright, like a cock's comb, 
or a large fan. Some might be seen with a broad 
circular piece of straw, placed flat upon the head, 
with flowers tastefully disposed in the centre ; and 
many with the hair merely plaited, an infinity of 
beads and other ornaments interwoven in it. Almost 
all the old women carried staffs, and most of the 
young, red umbrellas. It needed but a slight glance 
at the scene before me, to undeceive me in one re- 
spect. It was not of the miserably poor only that 
the pilgrims consisted ; there were many of the 
middling classes, nay, even some of the upper ranks ; 
and after the religious services of the day were con- 
cluded, 1 observed not a few leave the scene of hu- 
miliation in their own carriages. It was evident 
also, from the number of purchases made by the 
pilgrims, that with many of them money was not 
scarce. In the jiiaoe in front of the church, booths 
are erected on every side, with shops full of a gaudy 
display of trinkets, rosaries, books, crucifixes, prints 
of saints, popes, and martyrs, images of the Virgin, 
and other emblems of the Roman catholic faith. 
Some few of the shops provided for the wants of 
the body, as well as for the longings of the spirit ; 
for they exhibited to the weary pilgrim an array of 
various kinds of cakes, cheeses, dried tongues, and 
even household bread. Nor was the proverbial 
thirst of a pilgrim unremembered — wine, lemonade, 
and pure water, ministered to his necessity. But 
I must do the pilgrims the justice to admit, that I 
saw a hundred crucifixes bought for one morsel of 
bread, or drop of wine. Almost every one carried 
a small wooden box, into which the trinkets, or 
sacred remembrancers, were deposited. 

Having satisfied myself as to the general aspect 
of Einsiedeln, I repaired to the abbey, which con- 
sists of what are called the convent and the church. 
The convent is of the Benedictine order ; and when 
I visited it, there were fifty-four resident friars. 
The whole is upon a scale of great magnificence. 
The eating-room is more like a ioiUe d. manger for 
'Louis XIY., than for the Benedicts of Einsiedeln. 
The sleeping-rooms of the brethren are comfort- 
able, and simply fitted up, with two chairs, a straw 
mattrass on a bedstead, and the incitements to 
devotion usually found in those places which are 
dedicated to religion. I saw no provision against 
the rigours of winter, which must be scarcely en- 
durable without some defence, in a spot which lies 
little less than 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 
I observed upon the door of each room the engrav- 
ing of a saint — no doubt the favourite saint of the 
inmate. It was a cold day when I visited the con- 
vent, although in the month of May ; and I could 
not help thinking, as I heard the wind howling along 
the corridors, that if I were to choose a retreat from 
the vanities of the world, it should be where the 
severity of climate made no part of the penance. In 



one of the cloisters, I observed an engraving of 
Oliver Cromwell — ^a strange enough object for the 
devotion of a monk. 

The church, which occupies the centre of the 
convent, I have no intention of describing. To do 
this in detail would exhaust my powers, and the pa- 
tience of the reader. It is, however, one of the 
most gorgeous churches I ever entered — rich in 
gilding, and painting, and marble, and decoration of 
every description : there is not a foot of either walk 
or roof without some kind of adornment. But the 
great attraction of the church — that which has made 
the fortune of Einsiedeln, by drawing the devout to 
it from almost every comer of Europe — ^is the holy 
chapel, containing the miraculous image of the 
Virgin. The chapel is of black and gray marble, 
and stands within the church ; and in a niche in 
this chapel, erected for the purpose, is deposited 
the sacred image ; and at all hours of the day, from 
the earliest dawn till deep twilight, hundreds may 
at all times be seen prostrated ^fore the iron gate, 
through which the devotee may catch a glimpse of 
the object of his pilgrimage. 

But there is more of the miraculous in the his- 
tory of the abbey of Einsiedeln, than the image 
which, in the middle ages, is believed to have 
worked miracles. The church is declared to have 
been consecrated by God himself, as witness the 
following copy of the bull of Pope Leo VIII. : 

" Nous, Leon, Ev&que, serviteur des serviteurs 
de Dieu, faisons savoir k tons les fideles de la sainte 
^glise de Dieu, pr^sens et a I'avenir, que notre 
v^n^rable frere TEv^que de Constance, nomm^ 
Conrad, nous a intim^ en pr^ence de notre tres 
cher fils Otton, Empereur, d' Adelaide, sa chere 
Spouse, et de plusieurs autres princes, qu'^tant ap- 
peld en un lieu dans son territoire, nomm^ Cellule 
de Meinrad, I'an de rincarnation de notre Seigneur 
948, il y ^tait alld pour y coosacrer le 14 Septembre 
une chapelle k I'honneur de la tres sainte et tou- 
jours Vierge Marie ; mais que s'dtant levd selon 
sa coutume environ h. minuit pour prier Dieu, il 
avait, avec quelques fr^res reUgieux de ce m^me 
lieu, ouit un chant tres doux, et qu'ayant voulu re- 
marquer diligemment ce que c'^tait, il avait reconnu 
v^ritablement, que les anges avaient tenu le m^me 
chant et orare en la consecration de la m^me cha- 
pelle pour laquelle il ($tait venu, que les Eveques 
ont coutume d'observer en la dddicace des dglises, 
et que le lendemain matin, toutes les choses n^ces- 
saires k Faction ayant 6i6 apprdt^es, et lui retard- 
ant toujours et diff^rant jusqu'environ midi, les 
gens impatiens d'attendre, entrerent dans la cha- 
pelle, et le prierent de commencer I'office, qu'il avait 
promis de faire, et comme il r^istait, et exposait la 
vision qu*il avait vue, ils le reprirent assez aigre- 
ment, jusqu'a ce qu'enfin ils entendirent, par trois 
fois, une voix claire, qui disait : * Cesse, mon frere, 
elle est divinement coiisacr^e;' alors tout ^pou- 
vantds, connoissant que la chose ^tait pass^e comme 
il Tavait dit, ils y donnerent leur approbation, assu- 
rant depuis ce temps-14 avec toute certitude, que 
cette chapelle ^tait consacr^e du Ciel." Who 
can be surprised, tiiat the credulous and ignorant 
should need little incitement to make a pilgrimage 
to Einsiedeln ! 

I thought it fortunate, that in the afternoon of 
the same day upon which I arrived at Einsiedeln, 
a procession of the pilgrims took place. Preceded 
by banners, and the other emblems of the Romish 
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church, and by all the inmates of the abbey, among 
whom appeared two friars of the order of Capu- 
chins, with hair-shirts and sandals, were seen all 
the pilgrims then congregated at Einsiedeln. The 
men walked first two and two, the women followed ; 
and, when I say that I counted 8220, it will not be 
considered any exaggeration if I assei*t, that the 
line of procession, if drawn out, would have occu- 
pied nearly a mile. There was something certainly 
imposing in the spectacle ; though to many, feel- 
ings of contempt, perhaps even of disgust, might 
have been engendered by it. For my own part, 
pitying, as I do, the ignorance and credulity that 
could lead to a spectacle like this, I find in it no 
cause of mirth or disgust. I have no reason to 
doubt, that the devotion which appeared in the de- 
portment of by far the greater number of the pil- 
grims, was unfeignedly sincere ; and although I am 
tar from believing that penance and pilgrimage are, 
in themselves, acts of devotion pleasing in me eye 
of God, yet I believe that the Deity cannot look 
with aversion upon any homage that is rendered in 
sincerity. After the procession had made a consi- 
derable circuit, it entered the church, where a dis- 
course was preached by one of the Capuchins, who 
seemed to possess great fluency of expression ; and, 
what is still higher praise, a power of persuasive- 
ness that was seen in the sobs and tears of his 
auditory. 

The number of pilgrims who resort to Einsiedeln 
is not upon the decrease. In 1817, there were 
114,000 ; in 1821, 114,000 ; m 1822, 132,000 ; m 
1824, 150,000 ; in 1825, 162,000 ; in 1828, 176,000. 
What do the reformation societies say to this ? 

Several times during the day and the evening I 
entered the church, and always found it crowded, 
the hum of prayer rising from every niche where the 
image of a saint reposed ; and next morning, when 
I looked from my chamber-window at Imlf-past 
three, the square was already filled with the devout, 
hastening to their early orisons. Several of them, 
pasang tiie fountain which stands before the abbey, 
and which has fourteen jets-d'eaux, drank of every 
one of them ; because, believing that Jesus Christ 
drank at one, the pilgrim, not knowing which of 
them has been thus sanctified, drinks of them all. 

I was happy to learn that the religieux of the 
abbey possessed the good opinion of the people of 
Einsiedeln and its neighbourhood, and that they 
merited it, from their extensive charities, and from 
the other acts of kindness which they perform. 
There is scarcely any evil without some attendant 
good, scarcely any folly that benefits nobody ; and 
when I saw the hundreds that beset the door of a 
little chapel, into which they were admitted at short 
intervals one by one, to purchase masses for the re- 
pose of the dead, it was pleasant to think, that the 
money meant for the dead was destined for the use 
of those who had more need of it. The revenues of 
the abbey cannot be otherwise than enormous ; for, 
independently of the sums paid for masses, besides 
many other contributions never forgotten by the 
devout, they receive a large accession from the 
benedictions bestowed upon rosaries, crosses, and 
images. Thousands and tens of thousands of these 
are bought by the pilgrims, and are carried to the 
Abbe, who, for the kiss bestowed upon each, 
receives one, two, or more francs, according to the 
means of the possessor. There is another thing to 
be considered in estimating the revenues of Einsei- 



deln ; many of the poorer pilffrims are the bearers 
of the offerings of others. Those who would Mril- 
lingly benefit by the virtues of the sacred image at 
Einsiedeln, but whose temporal concerns interfere 
with the duties of a pilgrimage, seek out some poor 
pilgrim whose earthly kingdom is less, and whose 
piety is greater, than theirs ; and to him the duties 
of a representative are confided. Two or thi-ee 
florind^ are generally given for his prayers, and 
other sums for the purchase of masses for the souls 
of friends ; all of which, let us charitably hope, find 
their way into the channel intended for them. In 
afterwards travelling through another part of Swit- 
zerland, I heard of a woman resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose reputation for sanctity was so 
great, that she had obtained the lucrative appoint- 
ment of representative au^^de la Sainte Vierge at 
Einsiedehi,for all the wealthy people in the comi»«n«, 
and that she made four pilgrimages every year to 
the sacred shrine upon their account. It would be 
better for the catholic cantons of Switzerland, if 
this representative system were more conunon ; for, 
when we leam that a hundred and fifty or sixty 
thousand persons make a pilgrimage to Einsiedeln 
yeu'ly, two-thirds of whom at least are understood 
to be from the catholic cantons of Switzerland, we 
find an additional i^eason why these cantons are be- 
hind the protestant cantons in cultivation — ^a fact 
of which I have no reason to doubt. Few pilgrims 
spend less time than a week at Einsiedeln, and even 
from the neighbouring cantons another week is 
required for the journey ; and although many have 
money to spare for the expenses of a pilgrimage, 
while the expenses of some of the poor are provided 
for, by far the greater number are neither so rich as 
to render the expense a thing of no importance, nor 
so poor as to matke their journey depend upon the 
piety of others. These, almost all engaged in agri- 
culture, must amount to 60,000 or 70,000 persons, 
the expense of whose journey, purchases, masses 
and la^esses, and the waste of whose time, must all 
be charged against the cultivation of their land. 
Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose that 
there is any thing in the catholic religion itself dis- 
posing its professors to indolence. The catholic is, 
no doubt, just as industrious as his protestant 
neighbour ; but the number of holidays which his 
religion enjoins or countenances, and in Switzerland 
this pilgrimage to Einsiedeln, neutralize that in- 
dustry, however great it may be. The difference, 
therefore, perceivable in Switzerland between the 
state of the catholic and the protestant cantons, is 
not chargeable against the spirit of the catholic re- 
ligion, but merely against the injunctions of the 
church. 

I left Einsiedeln, at an early hour, for the Canton 
of Glarus ; and, as I found the road rapidly descend- 
ing, felt no regret at leaving the sharp wind then 
blowing over the snow-hills for a more congenial 
climate. After a walk of about three hours, I 
reached Lachen, situated charmingly at the foot of 
the richly- variegated hills that rise above the upper 
lake of Zurich, and at no great distance from the 
bridge which crosses the lake to Rapperschwyl. 
After having breakfasted, I hired a small vehicle 
to conduct me by the bridge to Rapperschwyl. 
The bridge and the town are both worth a visit, 
especially the former, which, as far as I know, is 
the largest bridge in Europe. It is no less than 
4800 feet long, and the breadth is sufficient to allow 
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a carriage to pass along. It is certainly a very use- 
ful and praiseworthy work, and is said to have cost 
the town of Rapperschwyl upwards of 300,000 
francs. The town itself is pretty ; but, in Switzer- 
land, situation is every thing ; and many an attrac- 
tive little Swiss town, were it transplanted into the 
fens of Lincoln^ would lose all its charm by the 
change. 

The road, on leaving Lachen for Glarus, is inter- 
esting, wmding among the picturesque hills that 
extend between the alps of Glarus and the lake of 
Zurich. Here I found the houses built entirely of 
wood ; the roofs tiled, with beams laid across, and 
stones of immense size laid upon the roof, at about 
a foot distant from each other, as a security against 
the blasts of wind that sweep with great violence 
through the valleys. It was in this walk, too, that 
I was first beset M-ith besgars, in the shape of chil- 
dren, who left off their play to assume the whining 
of practised mendicants, and to request half a bat- 
zen for a multitude of prayers in reversion. I could 
not but feel surprised that republican independence 
could stoop to this. I do not speak of the children, 
but of their parents, Swiss peasants, who were often 
standing by, and who encouraged their children to 
ask the alms which they did not stand in need of. 

It was in travelling between Basil and Zurich 
that I first saw in the distance the snowy mountains 
in Switzerland ; and now I found myself ahnost at 
their feet. The day was misty — clouds rolled 
upon the mountain-sides — ^now they shrouded one 
point, and now they revealed another — now a snowy 
peak rose above the dense vapours, and now a sud- 
den gust of wind laid bare the dark precipice and 
the belt of gloomy firs from which it rose. It was 
with this prospect before me, that I entered the 
valley of the Canton of GUrus. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CANTOxN OF GLARUS. 

The Valley of Glanxs— The Town— Character of Swiss Inns 
— Anecdote — Singular Laws in the Canton — ^Law respect- 
ing Inheritance — Laws respecting Educaticm — Poor-Laws 
— ^Protestant and Catholic Clei^ — Salaries of Clergy and 
Schoolmasters — Revenues of the Canton — Taxes and 
Expenditure — Extraordinary Laws respecting Marriage — 
Prices of Provisions in Glarus— Journey up the Linthall — 
Character of the upper part of Glarus — Details respecting 
Schabziger Cheese— Condition of the Inhabitants of the 
Valley of the Linth — Pantenbrugge — Scenery at the Head 
of Glarus — Return to Glarus — Excursion to Klonthall — 
and Journey to Wesen. 

Glarus is one of the most singular of the Swiss 
cantons, both from its geographical position and 
from the singularity of some of its laws and usages. 
It consists but of one long narrow valley, into which 
there is but one road, and of two small lateral 
valleys, to neither of which there is any entrance, 
but by the principal valley. At the entrance to the 
canton, the valley is not above a mile broad ; and, 
as one proceeds onward, it seems as if the journey 
would soon be terminated by the rocky and almost 
perpendicular mountains that stretch across ; but 
the valley winds round them ; and, after a most in- 
teresting journey of about four hours, I reached the 
town of Glarus — the only place in the canton de- 
serving the name of a town. Seeing the church- 
door open^ I stepped within the porch ; but there 



seemed to be nothing in it particularly attractive : 
if I had known, however, that here, as in the little 
village of Dieteken, the same church serves for the 
devotions of both protestants and catholics, it would 
have given rise to feelings far more pleasing than 
any that could have been awakened by the contem- 
plation of the most splendid monuments. The pro- 
testants of Glarus, being the richer and the more 
numerous, offered, some time ago, to purchase from 
the catholics the right of using the church, thinking 
that it might be more agreeable to the catholics to 
erect, with the purchase-money, a chapel of their 
own ; but the catholics said they were contented 
that things should remain as they were ; and so 
they have ever since. 

The town of Glarus is remarkable for nothing 
but its situation ; unless I may be allowed to add, 
for its very excellent inn, VAigle d^Or ; but indeed 
there is nothing to complain of in any of the Swiss 
inns. They are excellent, and all uncommonly 
clean — decidedly cleaner than those of any other of 
the European countries, not even excepting Eng- 
land. In afterwards travelling through the Canton 
of St. Gall, I breakfasted at a country inn, where 
not only the floor, but the walls, which were also of 
wood, were scoured ; and where the tables, made 
of the walnut-tree, were so bright with rubbing, 
that I mistook the lustre upon them for French 
polish. I have also almost always found the utmost 
variety, and, in general, good cookery in the Swias 
bill of fare, witii the exception of Zuach and its 
neighbourhood, where certain spices are used in 
too great abundance. At the inn at Glarus, where 
one might scarcely expect the handsomest enter- 
tainment, my dinner consisted of soup, fish, and 
five dishes of meat, two dishes of vegetables, and 
seven of a dessert. It has often occurred to me, 
when dining at any of the best-served tables in the 
inns of the Continent, how great must be the sur- 
prise of a foreigner, when, having asked for dinner 
in England for the first time, a beef-steak perhaps, 
and a few potatoes, are placed upon the table. A 
Swiss gentleman whom I met at Wesen informed 
me, that the first evening he landed at Brighton, 
he asked for supper ; and a huge piece of cold beef 
being soon after placed upon the table, he supposed 
that the company at supper would consist of at least 
twenty persons, for abroad he had been accustomed 
to see little more of one dish served up than sufficed 
for the company. In the expectation that the com- 
pany would arrive, he waited long ; and at length, 
being told that the beef was intended for no one 
but himself, he cut one thia slice, marvelling much 
at the extraordinary appetites of Englishmen, and 
expecting six or eight as ponderous dishes to follow. 
The sequel needs no telling. 

I have mentioned, that the Canton of Glarus is 
remarkable, not only on account of its geographical 
position, but also for the peculiar laws which are in 
force within it. A few details respecting these may 
not be unacceptable. One of the most remarkable 
laws in that canton is, that only a son or a daughter 
can inherit property. If a man who has inherited 
his property from his father, dies, leaving neither 
son nor daughter behind him, his property i*everts 
to government, and cannot even be devised by tes- 
tament to any other more distant relative. If he 
has purchased his property, he has the right of dis- 
posing of it. This law, by which the government 
becomes the holder of hurge portions of laud, has 
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given rise to another usage, of which no one can 
complain. Government lets out this land to the 
poor, at the rate of fifteen hatchen, or 2s. Id. for 
thirtynsix feet square. A very considerable portion 
of land is held in this way, and is generally planted 
with potatoes, or with the herb used in the manu- 
facture of the well-known Schabzieger cheese. I 
heard no one complain of the law respecting the 
inheritance of property ; and the purpose to which 
the property of government is applied gives uni- 
versal satisfaction. 

In the Canton of Glarus, there are one or more 
schools in every commune, according to its popula- 
tion« The schoolmasters are paid by government, 
and receive each about 352. per annum — ^a hand- 
some provision in a country where every article of 
sustenance is to be had at a very reasonable rate ; 
but the most important regulation connected with 
these schools is, that the law does not leave educa- 
tion to the choice of individuals. Parents are 
obliged to send their children to school ; nor can 
this be called a hard law, since all instruction is 
given gratis. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
are the branches of education taught in these schools. 
In this canton, there are also schools in each com- 
mune every Monday for religious instructions — one 
for protestants, another for catholics ; and there 
is also a Sunday-school in every commune, meant 
for the instruction of those whose avocations on 
other days of the week prevent them from profiting 
by the daily-schools. In these Sunday-schools, 
all the ordinary useful branches of education are 
taught. 

Although there are no poor-laws in the Canton of 
Glarus, there is something which closely resembles 
them. Every Sunday there are voluntary sub- 
scriptions for the poor, at least so they are called ; 
but if any one, known to have the means of giving, 
be observed not to give, he may be summoned 
before the council upon the information of two citi- 
zens, and be compelled to contribute. 

Both the protestant and catholic clergy are paid 
by government. The first protestant minister re- 
ceives 800 florins (about 64^.), which, with fees 
upon marriages, &c., is swelled to about 80^. : he 
has also a free house, well furnished ; and whatever 
articles of fumitui'e may happen to be destroyed, 
injured, or worn out, they are renewed by the 
government. It may perhaps be asked, from what 
sources arise the funds which are employed in pay- 
ing the clergymen, schoolmasters, &c., and the 
ordinary expenditure of government. To provide 
for all these, there are two taxes ; a tax upon the 
head, of four batzen (about 6d.), levied upon every 
one arrived at the age of sixteen ; and another, a 
property-tax of two batzen (3d.) upon every 1000 
florins. The expense of the government forms but 
a small charge upon the revenue, the chief magis- 
trate having only 20?. a year. But every thing is 
upon a proportionate scale in Glarus. A person 
possessing property to the amount of 3000/. is con- 
sidered very wealthy, and there is not one individual 
in the canton worth 8000/. 

The laws peculiar to this canton respecting mar- 
riage, &c. are unusually strict, and somewhat curious. 
Whatever may be the age of persons desirous of 
marrying, they cannot accomplish their wish with- 
out the consent of their respective parents. A man 
of fifty must still remain a bachelor, if his father of 
seventy-five should so determine. The absurdity 



of this law has given rise to a laxity of morals, 
unknown in any other part of Switzerland ; and 
this, again, has produced another, and a very 
wholesome law, which in part neutralizes the ab- 
surdity of the other. If it should so happ^ that a 
young woman becomes enceinte, the person in fault 
is obliged to marry her ; and in case of a refusal, 
he is declared incapable of being elected to a seat 
in the council ; his evidence is inadmissible in a 
court of justice ; and, in short, he is deprived of 
civil rights. It is quite consistent with all this, 
that if the marriage takes place, which, with such 
penalties in case of non-compliance, is almost always 
the case, the female should be received into society, 
and that no stiun should be supposed to attach to 
her. All laws whose tendency is to defeat, and not 
merely to regulate the laws of nature, must fail in 
their object ; and, accordingly, other laws equally 
or still more absurd, are required to regulate the 
evils that arise. 

All these laws, and all the law in this canton, 
stand upon ancient usage ; and every new judg- 
ment is recorded, as well as the facts upon which it 
has proceeded. 

When I visited Glarus, the following were the 
prices of different articles : Beef and veal, 3d. per 
lb. ; mutton, l|d. ; chamois, 2d. ; fish, 6d. ; a 
heath-cock, about 2s. 4d. ; butter, 4^d. ; cheese, 
3|d. ; bread, four batz. (6d.) for 5 lbs. A house 
with seven or eight rooms, stable and good garden, 
may be had for ^L or 81. per annum. A common 
female servant receives 42. wages ; a good cook 
twice as much ; so that, in Glarus, a house and a 
cook are at par. A labourer receives about lO^d. 
and his breakfast. 

Having collected all the information I could re- 
specting the peculiar customs of this canton, I pre- 
pared for a journey to the head of the valley, where 
the canton is hemmed in by the mountains which 
separate it from the Grisons. It was a cloudy 
morning when I walked out of Glarus, taking the 
right bank of the Linth, which flowed beneath in 
an impetuous but very limpid stream. Heat, that 
in other countries dries up the rivers, in Switzer- 
land swells them — ^those at least which rise in the 
high Alps. This fact the traveller without a guide 
should bear in mind ; because, if he supposes, from 
a long course of hot,'dry weather, that he will find 
streams fordable, he will often discover his error. 
This observation has no particular reference to the 
river Linth ; but, as it occurred to me at present, I 
thought it best not to omit it. 

The valley of the Linth I found fertile in beauty, 
and full of population. It is environed, indeed, by 
images of grandeur and sublimity ; but the high 
mountains being veiled in the mists of the morning, 
nothing could at first be seen beyond the immediate 
boimdaries, which were simply picturesque. The 
proximity to the region of snow was seen, however, 
in the diminished fertility of the soil, and the 
scanty assortment of garden productions. From 
Glarus to the little hamlet of Linthal, three leagues 
distant, the valley seldom assumes a greater breadth 
than two miles. I passed through no fewer than 
six villages ; and the sides of the hills were thickly 
dotted with the chcUets of the cow and goat herds, 
whose flocks were grazing on the mountains. I did 
not see a blade of corn. The pasture-land was 
only diversified by small fields of thyme, and other 
odoriferous plants for the bees, the honey of Glarus 
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l)eing much esteemed ; by patches of potatoes near 
the cottages ; and by little enclosures, where the 
plant used in the manufacture of cheese was culti- 
vated. I noticed that, among the Uttle appendages 
of every house, one small building was appropriated 
for the reception of withered leaves, which form 
the basis of the manure used in the valley, and 
which are also used exclusively for litter. 

At Linthal, the last village in the canton, is one 
of the principal raanufa<;tories of the SchabeMger 
cheese, well known and highly esteemed in many 
parts of Europe. 1 of course visited it. The pea- 
sants, who feed their cows in the mountains, bring 
down the curd in sacks, each containing about 200 
lbs., and for which they receive thirty-six francs 
French. The herb (kle) which gives it the green 
colour, and its peculiar flavour, having been pre- 
viously dried and crushed to powder, about 6 lbs. 
of it is put into the mill, along with 200 lbs of the 
curd ; and after being turned for about two hours 
and a half, the mixture is ready to be put into 
shapes, where it is kept until it dnes sufficiently to 
be ready for use. When sold wholesale, it fetches 
about 3 id. per lb. This is considered a very lucra- 
tive trade ; and the richest people in the canton are 
cheese manufacturers. It is a common belief in 
England, that <Scfta62i«^r cheese is made from goats' 
milk ; but this is quite a mistake. The foundation 
of this cheese is in no respect different from that of 
the English cheeses ; its peculiar character is owing 
merely to its conjunction with the herb, and to its 
being kept till it is fit for grating. 

Notwithstanding the existence of something akin 
to poor-laws, I saw many signs of poverty among 
the persons who were labouring in the fields, or in 
the little gardens. They were generally without 
shoes or stockings, and were otherwise but ill pro- 
tected against the cold blasts of the mountains. A 
Swiss mountaineer, or even a goat-herd, may be 
very picturesque in a landscape, or may even be 
introduced into fiction with effect ; but it is a sorry 
occupation to sit from morning until night, with a 
scanty flock of goats, and without shoes or stock- 
ings, among the rocks of the Glarus mountains, 
where, even in summer, bitter blasts occasionally 
sweep the hill-sides, and where the warmest sun is 
often obscured by showers of snow and sleet, that 
in the lower valleys descend like summer dews. 

There are many gradations in riches among the 
peasants of Glarus ; from one goat or one cow, up to 
fifty or sixty. The possessor of twenty or twenty- 
five cows, is considered to be in very easy circum- 
stances, and yet the value of his whole property 
does not amount, in Glarus. to more than 1602. ; for 
the usual price of a cow is about *Jl. or 82. at most. 
But with six cows a peasant is not in poor circum- 
stances; and even with a single cow and a little 
potato land, he is not numbered among the poor. 
Six or seven goats are also looked upon as a tolera- 
ble independence ; and a man owning three goats 
is not a pauper. 

Linthal is only a few straggling houses, but there 
is a prospect of this remote place rising into some 
importance ; for, at the foot of the Stackelberg, a 
mineral water has lately been discovered, which 
has already obtained some celebrity ; and a hand- 
some hotel and baths are now erecting for the use 
of strangers. This would be a charming retreat 



during the month of June for the disciples of Isaak 
Walton. I never saw a stream more like a good 
trouting stream, than the Linth ; it is neither too 
deep nor too shallow ; there is little or no wood 
upon its banks ; it is neither too lazy nor too rapid ; 
and every now and then it forms those delightful 
eddies, which so pleasantly animate the hopes of the 
angler. And let not the thorough angler despise 
me utterly if I add, that I never tasted more deli- 
cious trout than those which had been drawn out of 
the Linth. 

Beyond Linthal there is no village up the valley 
to Paixtenhrugge, which is the ne pfjus ultra, I left 
Linthal for this bridge after breakfast, and soon 
entered upon the narrow defile, which is all that 
remains of the Canton of Glarus. Every step the 
scenery became more and more striking — ^the rocks 
more precipitous — the cascades, great and small, 
more frequent — ^the stream of the Linth more im- 
petuous — ^and the mountains behind more gigantic ; 
the glaciers of the Bozen Piz rising above them all. 
The road, or rather path, continued graduaUy to 
ascend, till I found it powdered with the snow that 
had fallen during the past night ; and, after a most 
interesting walk of about two leagues, I reached the 
Pantenbrugge. I was fully repaid for my labour. 
One arch is thi'own over the Linth, from rock to 
rock, and at the depth of 196 feet below, the river 
bursts from its mountain-gorge to seek a wider 
channel. The scenery around is of the wildest de- 
scription. Terrific precipices rise on every side, 
and the resting-places of the eternal snows are 
beyond. 

From Pantenbrugge a mountain-path leads into 
the Grisons ; but when I visited this part of Swit- 
zerland, the season was not far enough advanced to 
render this path practicable ; and besides, 1 pur- 
posed reaching the Grisons by a more circuitous 
route. It rained torrents as I returned to Gla- 
rus, where I spent the night ; and next morning I 
left it to visit Klonthal, a small Alpine valley of the 
canton. Mist and sunshine maintained a charming 
conflict all the way ; they were conquerors alter- 
nately. One moment it seemed as if the sunshine 
were vanquished beyond recovery ; the next a 
bright gleam would flash athwart the mists, and 
drive them from their strong holds ; and then, when 
light appeared to be triumphant, dark vapours 
again rolled upward from nobody knows where, and 
triumphed in their turn. It is a very interesting 
walk to the Klonthal, chiefly because the result is 
unlooked for ; for who could expect, after following 
the course of an impetuous stream upward, sud- 
denly to enter upon a little paradise ) A desolate 
Alpine valley one might look for, or a dark moun- 
tain tarn ; but not a smiling vale, surrounding a fine 
gentle lake, imaging, in its tranquil breast, green 
meadows and quiet cottages ; and yet this sweet 
valley is close to the regions of snow ; for on all 
sides rise the summits of Glamisch and its com- 
peers. The same evening, I left Glainis for 
Wesen. 

I have nothing more to add respecting Glams, 
excepting that the constitution of the canton is de- 
mocratic ; and that, although there are in the canton 
seven times as many protestants as catholics, the 
council is composed of equal numbers of both. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CANTON OF ST. GALL — THE aRISONS. 

The Wallensee— Journey to St. Gall— Pilgrims— St. Gall and 
its Manufactures— Peculiar Laws of St. Gall— Cheapness 
of Property— Voyage from Wesen to Wallenstadt — Cha- 
racter of the Lake, and Accident by the way — Arrival at 
Chur- Chur and its neighbourhood— The Bishopric— State 
of the Inhabitants; Merchants, Lawyers, Physicians- 
Journey from Chur to the Ensadine, across Mount Albula 
—An Anecdote— Details respecting Grison Liberty, and 
the National Character of the Grisona— Revenues and Ex- 
penditure of the Canton. 

The little town of Wesen lies at the head of the 
Wallenstadt Lake ; and from the windows of the 
inn (I'Ep^e), there is a truly charming prospect. 
The Wallenstadt is not one of the very celebrated 
among the Swiss lakes ; and yet it seems to me de- 
serving of a very respectable place. It has not, 
indeed, the sublimity of Uri, nor the majesty of Ge- 
neva, nor the beauty of Zurich ; but it has charms 
of its own. There is a quiet seclusion about its 
shores, that partly atones for the absence of glaciers, 
and which, to many, may be more pleasing than the 
prospect of gardens ana maiaom de campaigne. I 
shall return to Wesen and its lake, after making an 
excursion to St. Gall. 

This little journey occupied me three days, one 
of which I spent at St. Gall. Between Wesen and 
St. Gall I found all the inns full of pilgrims ; and, 
by-the-bye, these pilgrimages sufficiently account for 
the extraordinary number of inns to be found in 
most parts of SMdtzerland. At the inn where I 
breakfasted, upwards of sixty arrived and departed 
during the hour that I remained. Some few looked 
as if they could have very well afforded a (Ujeun6 
a la fourckette, or, at all events, a comfortable cup 
of coffee, for the morning was cold and wet ; but 
they all breakfasted alike upon a morsel of coarse 
bread (which most of them produced from a wallet), 
and half a bottle of sour wine. I presume a certain 
moderation in eating is considered indispensable 
towards the success of the pilgrimage. 

The country between Wesen and St. Grail I did 
not find very interesting ; its character is scarcely 
Swiss ; and, excepting in the neighbourhood of Lich- 
tensteg, a pretty, clean town, there is nothing very 
striking anywhere. Nor did I find much to capti- 
vate me at St. Gall, though, to the manufacturer, 
this town will be the most interesting in Switzer- 
land ; for it is there that the most extensive manu- 
factories of muslin are carried on. I heard great 
complaints of the state of trade ; — the Italians had 
not bought as usual. Several establishments had 
ceased working, and many hundreds were out of 
employment ; so that trade may go amiss even in 
countries where there is no national debt, and where 
there are annual parliaments and universal suffrage. 
But St. Gall is distinguished for more than its mus- 
lins ; it is the place where, on dit, the only manu- 
script of Cicero's works, de Lmbtis and de Finibm, 
was found ; and where, also, the Nibelungenlied is 
preserved among the manuscripts, in which the 
libraries of this town are rich. 

The origin of St. Gall is the same as that which 
still ensures the prosperity of Einsiedeln — supersti- 



tion. St. Grail has since raised its prosperity upon 
a nobler basis, but, as it would appear, one less en- 
during ; for while, in St. Gall, the results of industry 
and ingenuity have proved uncertain, in Einsiedeln 
Uie fruits of credulity and ignorance have been un- 
failing and abundant. The inhabitants of St. Gall 
had better restore the abbey of Benedictines, and 
raise a splendid tomb above the ashes of their 
patron saint. 

The Canton of St. Gall resembles, in some of its 
laws, the Canton of Glarus, particularly in that re- 
specting the consent of parents to the marriage of 
their children ; but, in St. Grail, there is a pleasant 
way of getting over the difficulty : the case is laid 
before the council, which deliberates upon the refu- 
sal of consent ; and if the councillors consider it to 
be ^ frivolous and vexatious," they advise the pa- 
rents to let the young people have their own way ; 
and so the affair is adjusted. In St. Gall, this 
occurs very frequently. The council (for the pre- 
sent year at least) do not happen to be of the school 
of Malthus ; and both living and house-rent being 
reasonable in this canton, ^* the prudential principle ' 
operates but feebly. The price of houses is indeed 
incredibly low, especially country-houses ; one was 
pointed out to me, charmingly situated, about three 
miles from the town, which had lately been sold for 
little more than 1000^. It contained twenty-two 
rooms — ^had every kind of outbuilding, besides 
eleven acres of land. 

Having returned to Wesen, I engaged a boat to 
carry me down the lake to Wallenstadt. I left 
Wesen at five in the afternoon, allowing four hours 
for the passage of the lake. I had engaged the 
smallest boat I could find, and only one rower ; 
because, having some knowledge of the oar myself, 
I thus ensured a pleasure and a profit at the same 
time. For an hour or two, all went well, and we 
made good progress; but when we had accom- 
plished about lialf our voyage, ray oar snapped in 
two, imd we wei-e thus left in rather an awkward 
predicament ; because, with only one oar, it was 
more probable that I should bretUdast, than sup at 
Wallenstadt. My labour being no longer needed, 
I had nothing to do but to enjoy the prospect around 
me. I was nearly opposite to the village of Quin- 
ten, the situation of which is in the highest degree 
picturesque ; for the rocks in its neighbourhood dip 
perpendicularly into the water ; and above them, at 
a height of at least 1200 feet, might be seen nume- 
rous herds of cattle and goats, browsing upon a 
beautifully green herbage, spotted with the Miets 
of the shepherds ; while various cascades, although 
not great enough to produce much effect upon the 
landscape, yet sweetly harmonized with the other 
gentle sounds of even-tide. My companion tugged 
hard with his one oar, and I occasionally relieved 
him. It fell dark, however, when we yet wanted 
a league of Wallenstadt ; but there was nothing to 
regret, as I watched the shadows gradually creep 
over the hills, till deep night covered the landscape, 
and the dark still surface of the lake was genuued 
with the thousand stars of heaven. 

It was about midnight when we reached Wallen- 
stadt, where I found myself engaged in a warm 
dispute with the boatman respecting the broken oar, 
which he insisted I should pay for ; and although 
I well knew that the oar had borne about it the 
infirmity that had come to so untoward a crisis, 
yet, as the crisis had arrived, and terminated fatally. 
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while the oar was under my care, I consented to 
pay the half of what was demanded. 

Whatever may be the merits of the Wallenstadt 
lake, in point of natural beauty, it will yield to no 
other in point of utility ; for it is by this lake that 
ail the commerce between Zurich and Italy is car- 
ried on — ^a transit that would otherwise be extremely 
cii'cuitous. The Wallensee is famous for its excel- 
lent fish ; and as some wonderful tale is generally 
current about every lake, I must not omit to say, 
that it never freezes. 

My anxiety to get into the country of the Orisons 
increasing as I approached it, I only remained at 
Wallenstadt to breakfast, and for once deviated 
from my pedestrian habits, by closing with the offer 
of a voiturier to take me to Chur, the Orison me- 
tropolis, in five hours. The construction of the 
voiture was such, that, even if the weather had 
been favourable, I should have been punislied for 
my effeminacy by the limited prospect ; but it was 
a consolation to see the country enveloped in so 
dense a mist, that nothing was lost by my manner 
of travelling. At Mayenfield, I again found the 
Rhine, which I had left at Basil ; and the fog allow- 
ing me to see dimly the opposite bank, I could dis- 
cover that, although not the majestic river which 
sweeps the territory of Baden, the Rhine is, even at 
Mayenfield, a fine, large, and beautiful stream. 

About a league before reaching Chur, the mist 
cleared away, and a heavy rain succeeded. The 
lower country, and half way up the mountains, were 
now visible ; and I therefore forsook the voiture, 
and walked to Chur, which I soon discovered lying 
in a deep hollow among the mountains, with seve- 
ral valleys diverging from it, each of them traversed 
by a river; and in about half an hour I was re- 
ceived at the auberge of Daniel Denz, with that 
amenity for which inn-keepers, all over the world, 
are distinguished. 

Chur is a very small place, to be the metropolis 
of so large a district as the country of the Orisons. 
Less than three hours suffice for seeing all that is 
worthy of notice in it If you walk ten minutes in 
a straight line in any direction, you >vill leave the 
town behind you. Almost every house in Chur 
has its garden, and every garden its clump of vines, 
from which they make a very weak but pleasant 
wine. In accordance with the Orison character, 
of which I shall speak more fully by-and-by, there 
is not »n inch of ground in any garden, or in the 
neighbourhood of Chur, that is not made subser- 
vient to utility ; and this necessarily produces an 
appearance of greater fertility than might be ex- 
pected from the climate, and the elevated position 
of the country. 

The catholic church at Chur, and the residence, 
or palace, as it is called, of the bishop, occupy the 
most elevated part of the town ; but even from the 
highest pinnacle of his church, this ecclesiastic can- 
not see ihe bounds of his diocese. It is the great- 
est in Switzerland — extending not only over the 
greater part of the country of the Orisons, and of 
the Canton of St. Oall, but even embracing in its 
paternal arms, parts of Suabia, the Tyrol, and the 
northern parts of Italy ; and it was but recently that 
the head of the church of Rome, finding it advisable 
to provide for some of its deserving sons, took off 
three slices from the benefice of Chur — namely, the 
Cantons of Uri, Schwytz, and Underwalden, which, 
till then, had been comprised within the limits of 



this bishopric. It is somewhat curious that so much 
power should be possessed by the catholic bishop 
of a protestant canton — ^for such the country of the 
Orisons is always considered — two-thirds, at least, 
of the inhabitants professing the reformed religion. 

In walking through the streets of the little town 
of Chur, one is surprised to find so much bustle and 
animation as are every where visible, so different 
from the silence and repose and inertness that dis- 
tinguish most small provincial towns. But this is 
easily accounted for, when we recollect that the 
manufactures of St. Oall, Olarus, and Zurich, are 
sent to Italy through this town, and by the Splu- 
gen ; and it is here that the transit of merchandise 
is undertaken. No fewer than 100,000 qumtals 
pass yearly ; and several persons engaged in the 
transport of this merchandise have realised consi- 
derable fortunes, and are indeed considered to be 
the wealthiest persons in the canton. This trade is 
supposed to occupy at least one-third of the inha- 
bitants, as inn-keepers, waggoners, poi'tei's, horse- 
proprietors, and the other subordinate trades, such 
as blacksmiths, wheelwrights, ropemakers, &c. : 
the rest of the inhabitants are shopkeepers, small 
land-owners, and professional men — ^the laist the 
poorest ; for law in this neighbourhood is much 
superseded by arbitration ; and the fees of the me- 
dical gentlemen are so low, that nothing but an epi- 
demic can afford the least hope of a competency : 
their usual fee, from respectable people, is one franc 
per visit. Living, however, is not expensive : meat 
costs about 6d. ; butter 8d. ; and wine, vegetables, 
and fruit, at least a third dearer than at Zurich. 

Chur lies on the outskirts of the Orisons ; and 
a residence there can give the traveller little in- 
formation as to the countiy, or the people who 
inhabit it : it is the remoter and central valleys he 
must visit. These are, the Upper and Lower £n- 
gadine, the Albula, and the valley of the Upper 
Rhine ; and accordingly, after resting one day at 
Chur, I left it to visit the Engadine. There is no 
road from Chur to the Engadine, excepting very 
high and difficult mountain-passes, practicable only 
for a pedestrian ; so that, had I been a Russian 
prince, I must have been contented to travel as I 
did on foot. 

The road from Chur conducted me through a 
finely wooded and hilly country, to the little town 
of Lenz, where I arrived about mid-day, just in 
time to partake an indifferent dinner with the pro- 
prietor of a forge situated three or four leagues 
farther on. There, a little incident happened 
worthy of relating. Several peasants of the lower 
order were regalmg themselves in another room ; 
and tlie news having circulated among them, that 
a stranger, who had come through Fitince, was then 
in the house, I was interrupted, in the midst of my 
repast, by tke entrance of an old sturdy peasant, 
who expressed his extraordina^ good fortune in 
having met me; because, as I had come from 
France, I could probably give him some intelli- 
gence respecting his son at Toulouse. This reminds 
me of a fact, that to my certain knowledge occurred 
in Scotland, and upon which the reader may impli- 
citly rely. A gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Banff, travelling to the metropolis in his own car- 
riage, offered the spare comer to a worthy corpora- 
tion-man of that burgh, who happened to have some 
business in the south ; and, early one morning, the 
travellers reached Edinburgh, entering by the west 
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end of Princes' street. It so happened that a cat, 
returning from a nocturnal ramble, was walking 
leisurely along the pavement ; and the untravelled 
inhabitant of the northern burgh, to whom every 
dog and cat within his own town were familiar, 
struck with the beauty of this early wanderer, awoke 
his companion from a sound sleep with this inter- 
rogatory, " What a bonny catty ! fa's catty's that 1" 

The individual with whom I dined offered me a 
seat in his cart (for the roads in this part do not 
admit of veliicles with springs) as far as his road 
and mine lay together ; and I accepted the offer, 
for the sake of benefiting by his conversation, for 
he seemed both intelligent and communicative. The 
information I received in this and other quarters, 
during my residence among the Orisons, respecting 
the political constitution of the country, I shall re- 
cord in this place ; for between Lenz and Bergun, 
where I passed the night, nothing occurred to swell 
my personal narrative. 

I have never travelled in any country where the 
people talk so much about liberty, as in the country 
of the Orisons — ^above all, in the Engadine. ^ This," 
said a peasant to me at a little village in the Ober 
Engerdine, where I shall by-and-by conduct the 
reader, " this is the only republic in the world, and 
we are the only free people 1" and I have no doubt 
he spoke as he believed. ^ Touch the very smallest 
of our rights," said another in the village of Pont, 
** and revolt would instantly follow." If the rights 
vaunted by these people did really exist, their de- 
termination to preserve them might be easily ac- 
counted for. The Engadine is shut out from the 
rest of the world by high and almost impassable 
mountains. The defile of the Fingtermuntz, on the 
side of the Tyrol, might be defended by a handful 
of resolute men ; and if a single rock were blown 
up in the pass from Chur by Mount Albula, the 
only vestige of a road would be swept away ; and 
the only entrance to the country would then be by 
the tremendous chasm below, and up a cataract of 
two or three hundred feet. But the liberty so much 
spoken of by the Orisons, and of which they are so 
proud, has no existence. When we say that the 
country of the Orisons is a republic, that no dis- 
tinction of rank is ostensibly recognised, and that 
every individual has a voice in the election of re- 
presentatives, we enumerate all its pretensions to 
the enjoyment of perfect political liberty ; but much 
more than this is wanted, before a country can be 
said even to approach such a state of political liberty 
as is compatible with the existence of any organised 
government ; and in all beyond what I have enume- 
rated, the Orison republic is deficient. That first and 
greatest safeguard of the rights of a free people, the 
liberty of the press, is unknown. Nothing is pub- 
lished that is not previously read by the public 
authorities, and approved ; and so far off are the 
Orisons from trial by jury, that the courts of law 
hear and determine with closed doors. So far, 
indeed, is this principle carried, that the council, 
or representative body of the canton, holds its de- 
liberations in secret. There are some things, 
indeed, of a public nature, with which the Orisons 
have much reason to be pleased, though these by 
no means result from their form of government, but 
from the smallness of the state — I allude, particu- 
larly, to the absence of taxation. There is no im- 
position or tax of any kind. The expense of the 
government, &c. is defrayed by the dues charged 



upon the transit of merchandise through the can- 
ton ; so that the Orisons themselves pay nothing 
for the maintenance of their state. This is doubt- 
less very agreeable ; but those who cannot congra- 
tulate themselves upon such a state of things, have 
fortunately an equivalent. 

But the Orisons are not only proud of being a 
republic, but of being in themselves a federative 
republic^ for the country is divided into no fewer 
than thtHy jurisdictions, each, in many important 
respects, independent not only of the others, but 
even of the supreme council. In each of tiiese 
thirty jurisdictions, there is a power of life and 
death in criminal cases, and this power is sovereign 
and without appeal. The common law is different 
in each jurisdiction. Every one has its own pecu- 
liar laws and its own usages ; and by these, the 
questions arising within their boundaries must be 
determined. From these, indeed, there is a court 
of appeal at Chur, the judges of which must neces< 
sarily be presumed to have a sufficient knowledge 
of the laws peculiar to every one of the thirty juris- 
dictions. It is almost needless to say, that all this 
works ill, and that this federative republic is not 
only deficient in the very essentials of Uberty, but 
is also wanting in some of those advantages that are 
to be found in states where there are no pretensions 
to it. It is but right to say, that I met with one or 
two individuals, and but one or two, who had the 
courage or the candour to admit that the Orison 
government was not perfect ; and that it would be 
better to live under more assured laws, even if a 
king were the fountain of justice. I was informed, 
that the insecurity of the law, and the imperfect 
administration of justice within the jurisdictions, 
had led many to resort to arbitration ; but from this 
also there is an appeal to Chur ; so that the greatest 
advantage of arbitration does not exist. 

Before resuming my narrative, let me add, that 
the revenues of &e Orisons amount to 150,000 
francs (60002.), and that the whole expense of the 
government, salaries of public officers, pay of militia, 
maintenance of public buildings, roads and bridges, 
and allowance to the councillors, who receive six 
francs per day during their sittings, amount to 
about two-thirds of this sum. The surplus has been 
employed, for some years past, in paying off a 
small pubUc debt ; and when I travelled through 
the country, I found every one alive to the import- 
ant question, what government meant to db with 
the sur|)lus revenue (2000^.), at the redemption of 
the debt — a period to which the Orison politicians 
looked forward with impatience and anxiety, as one 
well calculated to try the fidelity of their represen- 
tatives. I trust the reader will excuse these minute 
details, respecting a people whose public debt is on 
the eve of redemption, by the annual surplus re- 
venue of 20002. 



CHAPTER VII. 

COUNTRT OF THE ORISONS. 



Bergun— Scene in a Village Inn— Traits of Character— 
Grison Enjoyments— The Passage of Mount Albula,— 
Valley of Albula, Ascent, and Scene of extraordinary Sub- 
limity—Descent towards the Engadine— Charming Pros- 
pect — Visit to a Mountain Dairy, and Details — Arrival in 
the Ober Engadine. 

From the little town of Lenz, where I had dined, 
the road gradually ascended, and, about two leagues 
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from Bergun, which I had fixed upon as my night's 
quarters^ I was left to pursue my journey on foot. 
It was almost quite dark before I reached Bergun, 
and with some difficulty I discovered the auberge, 
which was filled with the villagers discussing their 
evening allowance of wine, and congratulating them- 
selves upon the excellence of their privileges. 
Among tiiese there was one portly old gentleman, 
whom I at first mistook for the aubergiste, and who 
welcomed me in tolerable English ; but who after- 
wards informed me, that he was one of the many 
sons of these valleys who leave their paternal homes 
in early youth in quest of fortune. This old gen- 
tleman had found^it. He had travelled, during 
twenty years, in the capacity of a valet, through all 
the countries of Europe ; and having scraped to- 
gether the savings of his services, he had at last 
opened a confectioner's shop in Bayonne, where, 
in ten years more, he acquired sufficient means to 
enable him to return to his native valley, there to 
spend the remainder of his days. Even there, how- 
ever, it was not inactivity that he sought. The 
Grisons are never inactive, nor ever regardless of 
their pecuniary interests. He had opened a shop 
at Bergun, and retained a share in that at Bayonne, 
and seemed to be one of the most influential per- 
sons in his native village. It is not at all unusual 
to find persons in the remote villages of the Grisons 
proprietors of shops in more than one distant city. 

I found myself fortunate in meeting this person, 
because I was now arrived where the Mamian dialect 
is only spoken ; and although the auberge at Bergun 
could famish but little to tempt the epicure, the 
culinary skill of the ei-devant valet supplied a hun- 
dred deficiencies. He said he knew the English 
were accustomed to live well at home, and begged 
I would permit him to prepare supper, to which I 
need scarcely say I consented ; and the result was, 
an omelet and some fried trout, both quite good 
enough to have provoked an appetite that needed a 
provocative. 

The scene in this inn afforded a fair specimen of 
Grison enjoyment. Fourteen villagers were seated 
at a long table, each with his cap on, which each 
no doubt fancied the cap of liberty. A small wooden 
plate, with some bread and cheese, and a small 
bottle of wine, stood before each. The conversation 
was energetic and grave ; its theme was politics — 
the politics, not of the world — ^not of Europe — not 
even of Switzerland — but of their own canton. One, 
seemingly the most respectable of the group, per- 
ceiving that I listened to the conversation, and 
suspecting that I was unacquainted with the lan- 
guage in which it was carried on, commanded 
silence, and addressing me in French, told me, that 
I had here a specimen of the manner in which the 
Grisons spent their evenings. ^ When the labour 
of the day is ended," said he, "we assemble here — 
we order our chopin of wine, and discourse upon 
the privileges we enjoy. You have no liberty in 
£ngland to compare with ours ;*' and yet, the man 
who was the eulogist of liberty, was himself the 
village tyrant : — so the person who spoke English 
informed me. Greater boldness, and a somewhat 
stronger intellect, perhaps, had raised him above 
his fellow-villagers, and destroyed, as it must ever 
do, that phantom equality, which is incompatible 
with the nature of man. 

I received a piece of information from this person 
at Bergun, which may be worth mentioning. Tito 



indimduals in this remote Grison mUage have money 
%n the British fimds; one 1000^., another somewhat 
less. This fact might furnish a commentary for 
some of our parliamentary economists. 

From Bergun to the valley of the Ober Enga- 
dine, the only passage is across Mount Albula. 
Several of the interior passes in Switzerland are 
higher, and more difficult than any of those better 
known passes which lead into Italy : the pass of 
Mount Albula is one of these. A series of geome- 
trical observations was made at Chur about a year 
ago, by which, the elevation of the mountains, vil- 
lages and roads, throughout the country of the 
Grisons, was ascertained ; and from the inspection 
of these results, I found that the pass of Mount 
Albula attains the height of 7648 feet ; exceeding, 
by exactly one hundred feet, the highest point of 
the pass of Mount St Bernard. The other cele- 
brated passes into Italy are considerably lower ; 
the hospice of St. Gothard is situated 6390 feet 
above the level of the sea ; the passage of the 
Simplon is 6174 feet ; and that of the Splugen (an 
interior pass) is somewhat higher than St. Gothard. 
But before I enter upon my morning's journey 
across Mount Albula, let me not forget to mention, 
that having promised to breakfast with my new 
Grison friend, I found him waiting my arrival on 
the steps of his door, before six o'clock. The break- 
fast was rather an extraordinary one ; for, with the 
exception of fish and eggs, it consisted entirely of 
pastry. He had informed me the night before, that 
he intended giving me a specimen of the articles by 
which he had made his fortune at Bayonne ; and I 
suspect, from the variety of the repast, he must 
have occupied the whole night in its preparation. 
But I repaid him for his labour, for I permitted 
him to fill my pockets with the specimens of his 
art ; and, remarking, as I rose to take leave, some 
hesitation in his^ manner, I recollected what I had 
heard of Grison hospitality, and pressed ten batzen 
upon his acceptance. 

At seven o'clock I left Bergun, and immediately 
began to ascend. From Bergun to the first interior 
valley, there is a road practicable for small carts ; 
for there some hamlets are scattered, and there, 
too, lies an Alpine village. This road mounts by 
the side of a torrent, skirting some little fields of 
scanty produce, and soon enters a narrow gorge, 
which affords room only for the torrent and the 
narrow road that is excavated out of the tremen- 
dous rock that towers above it. There is here the 
cheapest road-maker in the world. The mountain 
is the road-maker, and never relaxes in its labours : 
it is of a crumbling nature, and by incessant con- 
tributions, it constantly fills up the cavities which 
are formed by the rains. When the road had 
wound round this rock, I found myself entering a 
tolerably extensive Alpine valley, on all sides sur- 
rounded by the rocky peaks and snowy summits of 
the Albula. Here, too, as at Bergun — ^here, too, 
as La the more fruitful valleys — man had found a 
home, and felt that life was sweet. There was his 
habitation — there the flocks, his riches ; and if 
there was no village inn where the Grisons might 
assemble to congratulate each other upon their pri- 
vileges, there was the little bridge that spanned the 
torrent, or the fir-tree that lay by the way-side. 

This valley is about a league in length ; and, 
after having traversed it, the path — for it is no 
longer a road, ascends a narrow defile among the 
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bald rocks that lie around the little lake of Wissen- 
stein. I found the ascent laborious ; but the scenery 
around amply compensated the labour, for it was 
of the most varied and striking character. Fine 
girdles of dark fir spanned the waists of the rocks, 
whose gray and rugged heads rose in vast amphi' 
theatre. Below tlie firs, and among the lower 
rocks, lay the freshest verdure, watered by innu- 
merable rills that were seen higher up in white 
threads of foam among the rocks. Here and there 
was a chalet — here and there a little flock ; but 
these became rarer. The path surmounted the fir ; 
and, at a sudden turn, I found myself on the borders 
of the little lake, and beside the chalet, where the 
traveller may find mountain-fare. This lake lies 
extremely high, and possesses the character of every 
lake found in such elevations — ^a character, in some- 
thing, perhaps, slightly varying, but whose general 
features must necessarily be alike. A few stunted 
firs were scattered about the lower end, where the 
water was shallow ; but on all the other sides, it 
lay still, and dark, and treeless, beneath the fright- 
ful precipices that towered above. 

The ascent from the lake is extremely rapid : it 
remains in sight more than an hour, and is then 
shut out by a ledge of the higher rocks that are 
connected with the summits of the mountain. And 
now, a scene opened before me, to whose sublimity, 
I fear, I shall be able to render but imperfect jus- 
tice. When I speak of this scene, I do so with a 
perfect recollection of other scenes that I have be- 
held in other parts of the Alps, in the Pyrenees, 
in the Carpathian mountains, and in Norway ; and 
I feel that I may do perfect justice to all of these, 
and yet assert the superiority of this part of Mount 
Albula, in all that constitutes that kind of sublimity 
which arises from the presence of desolation. The 
defile I had now entered was from one to two miles 
broad, and three or four in length ; it was environed 
by the highest summits of the mountain. These 
rose almost perpendicularly from the defile, in some 
places showing precipices of two or three tiiousand 
feet ; in other places, presenting a front of towers 
and pinnacles, and displaying enormous gaps, where 
nothing but the torrent had entered, and vast 
caves, where the eagle only had ever rested. Above 
all, the highest peaks, powdered w^ith snow, but too 
ragged and pointed to allow it a resting-place, jutted 
into the sky, leaving to the spectator below a hori- 
zon as limited as the defile. But all that I have 
yet spoken of, though of itself sufficient to form a 
picture of great power, falls infinitely short of what 
yet remains to be described. Witlun the whole of 
this bounded horizon, not one blade of verdure was 
to be seen — not one of those mountain plants — 
those alpine flowers, that often bloom on the borders 
of eternal winter, and that, springing in the chasms 
of the baldest rocks, lend, at times, the charm of 
gentleness and beauty to the most savage scene. 
But here, desolation had reai'ed his throne, and 
ruin lay around it. The whole extent of the defile 
was one mass of enormous stones that lay piled upon 
each other ; it was as if two mountains of rock had 
here waged war, and been shivered in the conflict. 
Do not suppose, in figuring these scenes to your- 
self, that rocks and stones lie scattered over the 
extent of this defile. This would be but a very im- 
perfect conception of what it is. In many places, 
the stones are piled upon each other to the height 
of some hundred feet ; and to what depth they may 



lie, even on the track by which you pass, no one can 
tell. This, however, I know, in ascending higher 
than this defile, the river is seen to enter it in 
several concentrated streams ; and below the de- 
file, it is again seen to enter the lake I have men- 
tioned ; and, in passing through the defile, at some 
deep openings and gaps, you may hear tiie distant 
rush of waters far below, indicating, by the faint- 
nese of the sound, the great depth at which they 
find a channeL 

I have never been more strongly impressed by 
any scene than by this. It realized, more than any 
scene I have ever beheld, the conception of chaos, 
^ treeless, herbless, lifeless." Not even the fowl of 
the desert could here have found one fruit of the 
wilderness, nor one gushing stream whereat to slake 
his thirst This ourse of utter sterility I m^-self 
experienced. The breakfast I had made at Bergun 
was not well calculated for a journey in a hot dry 
day across the mountains ; and in this defile, where 
not a breath of air could enter, and where the sun 
shone down with great power, a well of the desert 
would have been welcome. I found, however, a 
shelter from the sun's rays ; and it is only amid 
scenes like these, that we are able to understand 
the force of the expression, ^ the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land." 

When I had traversed this defile by a gradual 
ascent, I entered upon the third and last division 
of the pass. Here I found the stream, which in a 
succession of rapids and cataracts comes from the 
highest interior valley, where the snow is accumu- 
lated to a great depth. The ascent here is ex- 
tremely rapid ; and the scenery, although it has 
lost that character of utter desolation which pre- 
sides lower down, yet retains much grandeur, min- 
gled with a few of those graces that are found in 
Alpine scenery. Here and there I found a scanty 
herbage, and innumerable beautiful mosses. The 
ranunculus and the mountain-anemone bloomed at 
my feet ; and the rocks, ashamed of their naked- 
ness, were covered with the crimson blossoms of 
the rhododendron. 

About an hour and a half after leaving the defile, 
the highest part of the pass is attained. Here one 
is still in a valley, though its sides do not rise more 
than a thousand feet above it. I found a good deal 
of snow, and occasionally some difficulty in passing 
it ; but after an hour's walk I began to descend, 
and a scene soon opened below, very different from 
that which I have attempted to describe. The 
southern interior valleys of Mount Albula are 
among the most esteemed in all Switzerland for the 
pasture of cattle, which are brought there even from 
some of the remoter cantons. In the country of the 
Grisons, every village has its mountain, or its part 
of a mountain, to which the inhabitants have free 
access for the grazing of their cattle ; and when 
herds arrive from places beyond its liberty, they are 
permitted to graze, upon payment of a certain small 
portion of the produce of the dairy, to the village 
enjoying the liberty of the mountain. 

It was a beautiful sight to look down the south- 
em side of Mount Albula ; the most charming ver- 
dure covered the slopes and the valleys, and the 
flocks of a hundred hills seemed there to be congre- 
gated. The distant, and not unmusical chime of 
their thousand bells, mingled with the faint lowing, 
came sweetly up the mountain ; and the beauty and 
interest of the scene was greatly increased by the 
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recollection of the lifeless and desolate wilderness 
tliat I had newly quitted. Scenes of grandeur and 
sublimity are indeed glorious ; and by them we are 
<^led from the littlenesses of life, to a contempla- 
tion of the majesty of that which is more enduring. 
Unutterable, indeed, is the charm that holds us in 
the depth of the silent yalley, and among the dark 
and mighty mountains ; but still there is, in pictures 
of life and happiness, in scenes of a more tranquil 
and gentle kind, a language that speaks more uni- 
versally to the human heart ; and this I found in 
the contrast between the desolate grandeur of the 
defile, and the green and life-like aspect of the 
mountain-slopes. 

Less than an hour brought me among the cattle, 
and another hour led me to their habitations. For 
the double purpose of quenching my thirst, and of 
seeing the interior of these mountain-dairies, I left 
the tract to visit one of them. One or two large 
and fierce-looking dogs opposed my entrance ; but 
a shepherd, who had doubtless his own interest in 
view, smoothed the way, and conducted me into 
the interior. In the outer part of the chalet, ^ere 
was room for upwards of three hundred cattle ; and 
the inner part consisted of two rooms, one where 
the milk is kept^ and the other where the cheese is 
made. There is, besides, a kind of loft, where the 
men employed in the daury sleep. For every fifty 
cows, there is generally one man. They are each 
allowed about sixteen florins per month, which, at 
the value of a florin in that country, is about 29s. 
They are, of course, allowed nourishment besides, 
which consists of salted meat, bread, and as much 
cheese, butter, and milk, as they please. The term 
of their employment is usually about four months. 
It is evident, therefore, that the occupation of a 
shepherd of the Alps requires some knowledge. It 
is not merely looking after the cattle, and leaning 
upon his crook : he must know all the mysteries of 
the dairy, which are neither few nor simple ; and, 
judging from the excellence of its productions 
throngnout the greater part of Switzerland, these 
shepherds must be well versed in their trade. I 
found those of Mount Albula civil, communicative, 
and tolerably intelligent. They seemed to feel con- 
siderable pride in showing me their utensils, which, 
indeed, they weU might ; for nothing could be 
cleaner or in more excellent order, than the uten- 
sils which contained the produce of the dairy, in all 
its varieties of milk, cream, butter, and cheese. 
Every traveller has spoken of the excellence of the 
milk he has drunk among the Alps ; and I must 
needs add my testimony to that of others ; though 
I must acknowledge that I thought it inferior in 
richness to the milk I have drunk in Norway, and, 
I may perhaps add, in the Highlands of Scotland. 
It is certainly no recommendation to the thirsty 
traveller — at least it ought to be none — that milk is 
rich. It is, indeed, a delicious, but scarcely a re- 
fresliine beverage ; and if the traveller will take 
my advice, he will follow my example, and drink 
the milk which has been already deprived of the 
cream. 

After leaving the dairy, I went rapidly down the 
mountain, and, passing through the region of fir, I 
found myself, in about two hours, in the lowest de- 
file, from wMch I occasionally caught glimpses of 
the valley below ; and about five in the afternoon 
I reached the village of Pout, in the Ober, or Upper 
Engadine. I need scarcely add, that the descent 



into the Engadine is less, by at least 2000 feet, than 
the ascent from Berguu — ^the village of Pont lying 
at an elevation of no less than 4800 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. 

In the Engadine the traveller is not directed to 
the inn by the sign painted over the door, or swung 
before it. There is nothing to distinguish an inn 
from any other house. The villagers are presumed 
to be acquainted with the road to it ; and as for 
strangers, the few that come are supposed to be ver- 
sant with the Boman, and consequently able to ask 
the way to the auberge ; but, as I did not possess 
this knowledge, I was some time in discovering the 
house of repose ; but at length, a certain air of 
bustle and importance about a tolerably stout Gri- 
sonette, of forty or upwards, who stood at the door 
of a large house, raised a suspicion in my mind that 
this gentlewoman might be the mistress of an inn ; 
and in this expectation I accosted her, and found 
that I had iudged correctly. She did not herself 
speak any tning but the Roman ; but a person who 
lived hanl-by was immediately found to act as an 
interpreter. This convenience a stranger may 
always have, in almost every part of the Engadine ; 
for so prone are the natives of these valleys to wan- 
der in early life into foreign lands, that in every 
village several are to be found who have returned 
with the savings of their industry, and who are able 
to speak more than one foreign tongue. In this inn 
I got a tolerable supper of pastry, cheese, bread, 
and milk. Each of the articles was indeed excel- 
lent of its kind, especially the cheese, the produce 
of the neighbouring mountain. It is the same with 
cheese in Switzerland, as with wine in France, 
Spain, and Italy. You meet, in little districts, with 
cheese of an excellence and delicacy in flavour pe- 
culiar to itself, differing in kind, perhaps, but many 
degrees in quality from other cheese made in an ad- 
joining valley. Perhaps it may be difficult to assign 
a satlSjEbCtory reason for this : it may lie in the skill 
of those who superintend the dairy — in the tempera- 
ture of the spot where the cheese is made — or iu the 
difference in pasture. The latter reason is the one 
assigned by the natives ; though they have never 
been able to point out to me any specific difference 
in the nature of the pasture on different mountains. 
The cheese at Pont I found delicious : it was cer- 
tainly of the Oruyir kind ; but in richness and 
delicacy of flavour, it far surpassed it. 
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COUNTRY OF THE GRTSONS — THE OBEB AND UNTEB 

ENGADINE. 

The Valley of the Ober Engadine, and the River Inn — Charac- 
ter of the Valley, and Rural Economy — Grison Villages and 
Houses — Fernetz — Suss — Grison Women — State of the In- 
habitants of the Engadine — Inns and Shops — ^Intelligence 
of many of the Natives — Domestic Economy of the Inha- 
bitants of the two Engadines — Winter in the Engadine, 
and Grison Society — Privileges peculiar to the Villages — 
Contentment of the Natives — Scenery of the Unter Enga- 
dine — Guarda — Character of the Valley of the Unter Enga- 
dine, and its Productions— Fettam, and its Professor- 
Details respecting the Grison Youth, and their search after 
Fortune — Education in the Engadine — The Clergy — Jour- 
ney to the foot of the Valley. 

I LEFT Pont early next morning, to walk down the 
valley. The Inn, which was destined to be mv coni- 
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panion throughout the Engadine, is here hut a tri- 
fling stream — perhaps ten yards across. At Pont 
it is scarcely twenty miles from its source, which is 
in the glaciers of Bregaglia ; hut, like many other 
things, which, in their beginnings are insignificant, 
but which, like itself, the commencement of an 
eternity, are invested with a grandeur, commensu- 
rate with their future destinies. This river pos- 
sessed an interest in my eyes, which I am certain 
it could not have commanded, if its course had been 
destined to terminate during my day's walk. The 
water that flowed beside me had set out on a longer 
journey than any other in Europe ; for, after flow- 
ing through the Engadine, the Tyrol, and Bavaria, 
a course of itself of 400 miles, it joins the Danube 
at Passau, which, although a larger stream at that 
point, has flowed a shorter distance, and mingled 
with its imperial waters, the Inn travels onward to 
the Black Sea, watering the whole of Austria, cir- 
cling beneath the proud towers of its metropolis, 
traversing the wide pastures and fields of Hun- 
gary, washing the walls of Presburg and Pest, 
sweeping past the heights of Belgrade, and setting 
limits, as it flows towards Asia, to the power of 
empires, and the ambition of those who govern 
them. 

In the neighbourhood of Pont, the Ober Enga- 
dine is at least a league wide ; but, in descending, 
it rapidly contracts. The mountains on either side, 
although topped with snow, do not appear high, 
because the road, along which you travel, is itself 
not much below the region of snow. I found the 
whole country under meadow, scarcely any of which 
was yet ready for the scythe ; and, at first, one 
cannot help feeling some surprise at seeing so great 
a quantity of grass, apparently so ill-proportioned 
to the probable demand ; but when we consider 
that the mountains are covered with cattle, in which 
consist almost the whole riches of the inhabitants, 
and that these must be provided for during a long 
winter of eight months, our surprise is of course at 
an end. It is only in the neighbourhood of the 
villages that grain is to be found in any consider- 
able quantity ; and this never exceeds the wants of 
the inhabitants. Every single house has its own 
patch of com for its own consumption ; but upon 
the domestic and rural economy of the two Enga- 
dines, I hope to be able to speak more fully, when 
I have made the tour of the country. 

During my day's walk, I passed through many 
large villages, the names of which I do not recol- 
lect, but whose size appeared to me very dispropor- 
tionate to the extent of the valley in which I found 
them. The great size of the houses, however, partly 
accounts for this. In no part of Europe have I 
seen the houses of the natives so large, as I found 
them throughout the whole of the Unter and Ober 
Engadine. But the villages and houses of the 
Engadine merit a more particular description. 

A village in every part of the Engadine is the 
same. It consists of one street, longer or shorter 
as may be, with some few and very short lateral 
openings, scarcely deserving the name of streets. 
In some part of the street, there is an open space, 
with a fountain in the centre — plain, but not inele- 
gant ; and closely adjoining the village, though 
seldom forming a part of it, is the village church — 
in size and architecture nearly resembling the 
churches in the country parishes of Scotland. In 
all this there is nothing remarkable ; but in the 



appearance of the houses which form the viUage, 
the same cannot be said. The first thing one re- 
marks, is their extraordinary size. The walls 
which enclose the dwelling of a substantial Griaon's 
house, would admit within them the largest houses 
that are to be found in London, with some few ex- 
ceptions. Generally speaking, they cover an area 
greater than that occupied by any two houses in 
Portland place ; but I must of course explain, that 
their height does not correspond with their bulk in 
other respects. They never exceed two stories ; and 
the roof, which is covered with square pieces ot 
wood, laid on like slates, upon which trunks of fir- 
trees are placed transversely, falls back at a very 
obtuse angle. 

Astonished as we are, first, with the size of the 
houses, we are next attracted by the decorations of 
their exterior. Here the skill of the painter has 
supplied the want of architectural labour ; for, upon 
the white plaster, we find painted, in lead-oolour, 
the finest copies of Greek and Roman designs. The 
door, or rather gate, has its painted pillars — some 
Doric, some Corinthian — with their shafts and capi- 
tals ; and so well are they in general painted, that 
it is difficult, until you approach very near, to be- 
lieve that they are any thing else than the work of 
the sculptor. The gateway is generally spanned 
by a fine arch, ornamented, as these often are in 
architecture, by tasteful designs. The windows 
have generally their pillars, and are often sur- 
mounted by a well-conceived Greek pediment. 
Sometimes, indeed, every part of the walls are 
painted in one uniform design, the whole front and 
sides being set off with pillars and pilasters, and a 
fine pediment ; so that such a building, if it stood 
single, might be mistaken, at a distance, for a Gre- 
cian temple. It is difficult to undei'stand how this 
custom and taste have arisen. The painting is for 
the most part old, and in some places renewed, but 
not with equal skill ; and upon the houses recently 
erected, notliing of the kind has been attempted. 
These, however, are but few, and form a very 
trifling exception, when speaking of the appearance 
of the Engadine villages. I cannot conceive any 
other origin of so singular and so miiversal a practice, 
than that some Grison architect, who had left his 
native valleys, acquired in Italy a taste for the classic 
models of that land, and, returning to his country, 
exercised his profession, and, at the same time, fed 
his recollection of the glorious things he had seen, 
by adorning the buildings of his native village. The 
taste might soon spread ; and in the six or eight 
villages of the Ober Engadine, a few years only 
would be required to satisfy its demands. In aU 
that I have yet said, or may still say, respecting 
the villages and houses of the Engadine, I speak 
with reference to both the Ober and Unter Enga- 
dine, with the exception of the painting upon the 
walls, which I think is confined to the Ober Enga- 
dine ; at all events, it does not extend to more than 
one village in the lower valley. Let me add to 
this description of the exterior of the houses, that 
upon some part of the wall, generally over the gate, 
is found an inscription, sometimes in Bonum, some- 
times in Latin, indicating the period at which the 
house was buUt ; setting fortli the name of the 
builder ; and containing, besides, a recommendation 
of the house and its inhabitants to the protection of 
God. It remains to say a few words respecting the 
interior of the houses. 
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When you enter the gateway, you find yourself 
in a spacious chamber, with an earthen floor, and 
which is indeed nothing else than an inner court- 
yard roofed in. This shapeless, unomamented 
place is in strange contrast with the finely-pro- 
portioned gateway by which you enter. This cham- 
ber is used as a general storehouse. Ranged on 
one side, you may see all the utensils required in the 
dairy — chums, cheese-presses, and the innumerable 
dishes used for the reception of the mUk — all flat 
wooden dishes, as clean, to use a common expres- 
sion, as hands can make them. On another side, 
you see a good assemblage of agricultural imple- 
ments, together with ladders, saws, and other tools 
used in wright-work. Several spinning-wheels 
stand in one comer ; a quantity of skins are heaped 
in another ; and one end is always devoted to the 
fuel, and ia heaped with wood as high as the roof. 
From this large space you enter the diflerent cham- 
bers ; the kitchen, the eating-room, and other 
rooms, varying in number, according to the size of 
the house and the necessities of the family. The 
furniture of these rooms is always abundant, sub- 
stantial, and sometimes ornamented with cai'ved 
wood-work. At one peasant's house, somewhere in 
the Lower Engadine, I remarked some chairs upon 
which foliage was so well executed, as greatly to ex- 
ceed any thing I have seen from the workshop of a 
London upholsterer. The sleeping-rooms are al- 
most always above, and scarcely correspond in con- 
venience with the lower part of the house. Such 
are the habitations of the Grisons of the Engadine. 

As I descended towards the Lower Engadine, I 
found the country more agreeable. The Inn flows 
in a deeper channel, the road generally keeping near 
it. The mountains seem to be higher, and the banks 
of the river and the sides of the mountains are bet- 
ter clothed with wood ; and some time early in the 
afternoon, I reached the village of Zemetz, which 
is the first village of the Unter Engadine. Here 
the Inn receives a tribute in the waters of the Spal ; 
and it is near this place that, in 1635, the Duke de 
Rohan gained his important victories. But finding 
nothing to detain me in this place, I pushed on to 
Suss, the largest of the Engadine villages, where I 
meant to pass the night. Between Zemetz and 
Suss, the valley might be spanned by a giant : 
during at least a league it is not a hundred yards 
across ; there is only the river and the road, such 
as it is. 

The people of Suss had finished the toils of the 
day, and were seated before their doors ; and at the 
fountains the young women wei*e assembled, wash- 
ing the salad that was to garnish the supper-table. 
I am sorry I cannot say any thing in favour of their 
personal appearance. Neither in the Engadine, 
nor in any other part of the country of the Grisons, 
have I seen one female countenance that might jus- 
tify the novelist in speaking of a charming Grison. 
They are not only not handsome, but they are po- 
sitively ugly ; and, indeed, the same may be said of 
the Swiss women generally, with some few excep- 
tions in Greneva and Appenzell. 

At the inn of Suss, I found an intelligent travel- 
ling merchant, and migratory shopkeeper ; an inha- 
bitant, or at least a native of the village, who owns 
a shop at Caen, in Normandy, and who carries on a 
trade between his own valleys and Italy, supplying 
the inhabitants with those few articles of foreign 
growth which habit has made necessary even in the 



remotest comers. In no country in Europe will be 
found so few poor as in the Engadine. In the vil- 
lage of Suss, which contains about 600 inhabitants, 
there is not a single individual who has not where- 
withal to live comfortably — not a single individual 
who is indebted to others for one morsel that he 
eats. This is a fine state of things, and may well 
render the inhabitants proud ; but, alas ! it is a 
state of things incompatible with those many wants, 
and that division of labour, which are inseparable 
from an opulent and a great country. In this 
remote village there are many rich ; and some who 
would not be looked upon as poor, even in England. 
I was informed, that two peasants of Suss pos- 
sessed, each, as much as 20,000/. sterling ! 

The inns in the Engadine are ill supplied with 
provisions : few strangers have need of them : they 
are only frequented by the villagers, who resort there 
to eat their morsel of cheese, as a seasoning to their 
pint of wine, I generally could get good eggs, milk, 
bread, butter, cheese, and sometimes a little fish. 
It was in this inn that I heard the eulogium upon 
Grison liberty, mentioned in another chapter. I 
found here several individuals, whom, but for their 
undue reverence for the shadow of liberty enjoyed 
by them, I would have termed intelligent men. The 
habit, so pi*evalent, of seeking fortunes in other 
countries, and of returning to invest it in their 
own, has sprinkled these valleys with men of con- 
siderable infbrmation and acquirements ; and in 
this little alehouse — ^for it was nothing better — in a 
remote comer of the Grisons, a conversation was 
carried on, far superior in tone to any that I have 
ever heard in any of the commercial rooms in an 
English inn. I was somewhat surprised, upon 
being conducted to my chamber, which was but a 
garret, to find the pillow with an inner covering of 
blue satin, and the pillow-case, as well as the coun- 
terpane, set off with rich lace, at least nine inches 
broad. 

I had resolved to spend the following day in 
this village, for being one of the largest and best- 
informed places I should meet with, and lying, 
besides, about the centre of the valley which bears 
the name of Ober and Unter Engadine, it seemed 
to me a likely spot to obtain information respecting 
the country and the people. 

In the whole of the Engadine, the land belongs 
to the peasantry, who, like the inhabitants of every 
other place where this state of things exists, vary 
greatly in the extent of their possessions. If a 
peasant owns from eight to fifteen cows, and land 
sufficient for their support, as well as for growing 
what is consumed in his own family, he is esteemed 
in good circumstances. He consumes whatever 
part of the produce of his dairy is needed at home : 
and he sells the surplus, chiefly the cheese, which 
he keeps till the arrival of the travelling merchant, 
who buys it for exportation. Generally speaking, 
an Engadine peasant lives entirely upon the pro- 
duce of his land ; with the exception of the few 
articles of foreign growth required in his family, 
such as coffee, sugar, and wine. These he finds at 
the house of the inn-keeper, who, in the Engadine, 
is always a retail-dealer in such articles ; for there 
is not a shop of any description in the Unter Enga- 
dine, and only one or two in the Ober Engadine. 
The peasant has his own cheese, butter, milk, eggs ; 
and kills a cow or a pig occasionally, if he can afford 
this, keeping a part of it fresh, selling a little to 
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those who are not rich enough to kill any of their 
stock, and salting the rest for the use of his iamily. 

There cannot be said to be any regular markets 
throughout the Engadine, so that it is difficult to 
say what is the value of the different articles of 
subsistence. There is no occasion for markets, be- 
cause it is nobody's interest either to sell or to buy. 
Sometimes, however, meat is offered for sale in 
small quantities ; and sometimes an over-abundant, 
or a scanty supply of the articles of the dairy, 
tempts some to sell, and forces others to buy. In 
these cases, meat sells at about 3d. per lb., butter 
about 8d. ; wine is at all times moderate in price 
throughout the Engadine, and good in quality. Of 
course none is grown there ; it is all imported from 
the Vateline. In enumerating the articles which 
the Orison of the Engadine is supplied with from 
his Own property, I omitted to mention flax, which 
is grown, prepared, spun, and woven, without ever 
leaving his house. He has also his own wool, which 
is converted into a blue coat, without passing 
through the hands of either the dyer or the tailor : 
the latter vocation is invariably exercised by the 
females of the house. 

Several persons with whom I conversed at Suss, 
spoke in high terms of the happiness of the inha- 
bitants. '^ How can we be otherwise than happy 
and contented,'' said they, '' when we have ample 
means of living, and are dependent upon nobody 
for the least portion of that which contributes to our 
ease V* This, I admitted, was much ; and when I 
hinted at the want of society, and the rigour of a 
nine months' winter, they made light of the latter ; 
and immediately began to put me right in the view 
I took of their society. They assured me, that in 
the winter no place was gayer than the Engadine. 
They said they had balls and parties every week, 
at which they danced merrily and long, drank freely 
of the good wine of the Vateline, and ate of the 
excellent pastry for which the Orisons have attained 
so high a reputation. They admitted that their 
winter was indeed long and rigorous ; but then, of 
what consequence was this, with plenty of wood to 
be had for nothing I Such is, in truth, the privi- 
lege enjoyed by the villages of the Engadine. 
Every village has a certain mountain limit, within 
which, all the wood is free, and may be cut down 
and carried away by any one who chooses to take 
that trouble. A privilege like this, doubtless, 
smooths the severities of a rigorous winter; and 
yet, when I heard these villagers of the innermost 
valley, in which the only foreign luxuries are sugar 
and coffee, where even wheat is cultivated with 
difficulty, and where libraries are unknown, speak 
in lofty terms of their balls and parties, and the 
numerous agremens of their winter evenings, I could 
not but contrast, in my own mind, a winter in Lon- 
don, and a winter in the Engadine ; and picture to 
myself the astonishment of a villager of Suss, were 
it possible to transport him from one of his fct^ to 
the splendours of an English ball-room. It is cer^ 
tain, however, that I found every one contented ; 
and in the Engadine nothing more need be de- 
sired. It is not, indeed, in all cases, a proof that 
a people enjoys the greatest possible happiness, 
merely because we find them contented with 
their condition. Ignorance and superstition may 
make a people contented with slavery. Of this 
we have, unfortunately, examples among the Eu- 
ropean nations. Sloth, and a low state of moral 



feeling, may render men contented with beggary 
and wretchedness, in a land the most favoured, 
where plenty might reign, and luxury revel ; but 
the Engadine is not so situated ; and in place of 
grieving, as the patriot or the philanthropist may, 
at the spectacle of contentment, where contentment 
is indicative but of degradation, this general con- 
tentment among the Orisons of the Engadine is 
not to be deplored, for there is neither ignorance 
nor superstition, beggary nor wretchedness, among 
them ; and the Engadine is not a country where dis- 
content could produce any advantage to its inhabit- 
ants, because nothing can change their condition. 
The country is incapable of greater cultivation than 
it has received. All has been done for it that in- 
dustry and an extreme love of gain can devise. 
Wherever an ear of rye will ripen, there it is to be 
found. But in a country Iving between three and 
six thousand feet above the level of tiie sea (and 
this applies to the bottom of the valley, not to the 
mountain-sides, which are greatly more elevated ), 
industry wages an equal war against the elements. 
Summer does not begin till June, and ends early in 
September ; and even duriug its continuance, the 
dihgently laboured fields are often laid waste by a 
desolating storm of hail, or entirely swept away by 
the resistless torrents that descend from the moun- 
tains. 

Having received all the information I could at 
Suss, I left it very early in the morning to walk 
through that part of the Unter Engadine which I 
had not yet travelled, as far as the defile of Finster- 
muntz. From this journey I anticipated great 
pleasure ; because, from the persons at Chur and 
elsewhere, with whom I had conversed, and whose 
trade had carried them through this valley, I un- 
derstood that, in magnificent scenery, it might 
challenge a comparison with any other part of 
Switzerland, and that, in some points, I should find 
it eclipse even the most celebrated. 

I never travelled along any road traversing a 
valley so circuitous as that which runs through the 
Lower Engadine ; but the nature of the country 
renders it necessary. The wide and deep beds of 
the tremendous torrents that in winter desolate this 
valley, reach some thousand feet up the mountain 
sides ; so that, to construct even the most imper- 
fect road, it is necessary to carry it to an extreme 
height above the river, otherwise it would be im- 
possible to cross these beds of the torrents ; and 
even in those places where the road must of neces- 
sity cross them, the passage is most frightful, and 
even dangerous. The narrowest part of the bed is 
sought out, the road is led to it, and a few logs of 
timber are thrown across, and covered with earth ; 
but the outermost logs have generally given way, 
the earth on each side of the ravine crumbling be- 
neath the weight. I reached a most terrific bridge 
of this kind before arriving at Ouarda. The bed 
of the torrent descended almost perpendicularly, 
in the form of a wide tunnel, at least two thousand 
feet to tiie river ; and above, a fine cataract poured 
from a great elevation, and thundered below the 
frail and crumbling pathway ; and, by-the-bye, as I 
have mentioned a cataract, let me add, that there 
are many cataracts both in the Engadine, and in 
the upper valley of the Rhine, nameless and un- 
visited, far greater both in volume and in eleva- 
tion than any of those whose reputation attracts to 
them yearly so large a concourse of strangers. For 
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my own part, I must confess, that cataracts have 
no great charm for me, unless the vohime of water 
"he so great as to produce the emotion of sublimity. 
The lesser cataracts, or rather cascades, are pretty 
ingredients in a landscape; but I would not go 
esopr^ to see any cataract less than the fall of the 
Clyde, which I feel no hesitation in preferring to 
the fall of the Rhine at Shaffhausen. 

At the little village of Guarda I stopped to break- 
fast, after a very long and fatiguing walk. This 
place, although marked on the huge maps of Swit- 
zerland as being situated upon the road, is in fact 
&t some distance from it. It stands between the 
. road and the river, upon a little isolated hill ; and 
opposite to it are the ruins of a castle, remarkable 
only for their picturesque site. There was no- 
thing to detain ^me in the village of Guarda ; and 
after rest and refreshment I regained the road, and 
proceeded down the valley. The general character 
of the Unter Engadine is this : — ^The Inn flows at 
the bottom of a deep rocky gorge, sprinkled with fir 
and mountain-ash. The rocks that cUp into the water 
rise to the height of about three or four hundred 
feet above it. Upon the summit of these, there is 
generally a rugged platform covered with stones and 
shrubs. Above this, rises a second range of rocks. 
These are rich in the boldest and most striking 
scenery. In some places they rise from one to 
two thousand feet perpendicularly ; in other places, 
they are broken into peaks, ravines, and lesser pre- 
cipices. Sometimes, in looking far down, you may 
discover among the rocks, scattered here and there, 
a few roods where a crop of rye or barley is ripen- 
ing by the rays of a short summer reflected from 
the naked rocks that surround it. Patches of grass, 
too, sprinkled with a few cows or goats, are also 
seen peeping from among the rocks. At the top of 
the second range of rocks runs the roai ; and here, 
also, is the peopled and cultivated part of the val- 
ley. Here the mountains slope backward, leaving 
now and then little plains of half a mile across, or 
undulating platforms of even greater width. These, 
and the slopes of the mountains, are covered with 
grass, and occasional fields of rye. In these also 
lie the villages, around which the wants of the in- 
habitants have forced a more varied product from 
the unwilling soil. Small enclosures of wheat are 
seen. Rye is more prevalent than grass. In the 
comer of every field grows a little flax; and by 
the side of every house there is an attempt at a 
garden, whose stock is confined to a few potatoes, 
cabbage, and lettuce. A few gooseberry-bushes, 
too, are here and there to be seen ; but no fruit- 
tree of any kind is visible. Above the peopled and 
cultivated slopes, the mountains rise to the region 
of snow, and show, throughout the valley on either 
side, a range of snow-pealu and naked rocks. Such 
is the aspect of the Engadine. 

The day upon which I walked through this part 
of the Engadine, was intolerably hot. This, and 
the fatiguing nature of the road, rendered my pro- 
gress slow ; and it was mid-day before I reached 
the village of Fettam. Here I could find no 
auberge ; but a well-dressed boy, who was standing 
at the door of a very respectable-looking house, and 
to whom I addressed myself for information, told 
me, that the house belonged to the professor ; and, 
anxious to find a cool resting-place, as well as to 
know who this professor at Fettam might be, I took 
the liberty of entering, and introducing myself. I 



found a wHite-haired old gentleman of fourscore 
yeai-s, who received me with the greatest urbanity. 
He was just going to dine, and urged me to partake 
the meal with him, which I had no inclination to 
refuse. Three youths sat down to dinner with us ; 
and the dinner, although not very varied, was 
abundant and wholesome. 

The old gentleman informed me, that he had 
lived in the village of Fettam ever since the revolu- 
tion of 1789. He was a Frenchman ; and, having 
lost his all in that fearful season of strife and 
anarchy, he had left his native land, and travelled 
into the country of the Grisons, and into the valley 
of the Engadine. In this village he found a home 
in the house of the oure, on conation of his teaching 
his children the French, Latin, and German lan- 
guages. At forty, he was not too old to enter into 
matrimonial engagements ; and the good minister 
being called from his duties in this world, and having 
one daughter of twenty-eight years old, she ac- 
cepted her instructor, and>for tlurty years they had 
lived happily together. But the old man was now 
once more left alone. During all this while, he had 
employed himself in the instruction of youth. The 
richer peasants, who intended that one of their fa- 
mily should seek his fortune in other countries, sent 
him to live with the professor, there to acquire the 
language of the people among whom fortune was to 
be sought ; and as he had grown old, he had grown 
rich. He had still three pupils ; but he told me 
he could live without them ; though, having been 
so long accustomed to the business of instruction, 
he found it necessary to his happiness to continue 
his vocation. 

This gentleman was well acquainted with the 
people among whom he lived. How, indeed, could 
he be otherwise, after forty years' residence among 
them I From him I obtained an important corro- 
boration of what I had heard and seen respecting 
the condition 'and character of the inhabitants of 
these valleys. He told me that the people were 
proud of their freedom, and contented with their 
condition. He explained to me, that the reason 
why BO. many of the young men left their country to 
seek fortune in other quarters, was not owing to any 
dissatisfaction witih home, nor even to a vague desire 
of seeing the world, but that this arose from a cer- 
tain habit of thinking, which teaches every peasant 
of the Engadine, from his earliest youth, to look with 
horror upon a stale of dependence ; and as every fa- 
ther cannot leave to a numerous family a patrimony 
sufiicient to secure them all against dependence, 
one or two sacrifice themselves to the general good : 
and so sober and industrious is the general character 
of the Grisons of these valleys, that the greater 
number of those who have left their home when 
youths, return to it before their best years be over, 
and before the death of friends and relatives has rob- 
bed home of its greatest charm. For the most part, 
these young men carry away with them from 300 to 
500 francs. They direct their steps to any of the 
great cities — ^to Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, or Bour- 
deaux, and perhaps spend a hundred francs upon 
their journey. Three or four hundred francs are 
therefore left, one-half of which, perhaps, they offer to 
the master of any well-frequented cafe or rettaurcmt, 
as a fee to be taken as a g(Mrqon. Activity and in- 
dustry recommend them to the master, civility to 
the customers, and saving habits soon produce a 
little store. A knowledge of pastry, acquired at 
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home, renders them useful ; and perhaps, after 
some time, this department is confided to their 
care. At all events, in the course of a few years, 
they generally open a confectioner's shop, and in it 
acquire a sufiicient sum to carry back to their native 
valley, though not yet sufficient to purchase repose. 
They then become travelling merchants between 
their own country and those parts where they pur- 
chase foreign articles for home-consumption ; and 
it frequently happens, too, that, even after their 
permanent settlement at home, they retain a shop 
in some distant city, to which they pay an annual 
visit. In the absence of the proprietor, the busi- 
ness of the shop is not intrusted to a stranger, but 
is always conducted by some young man of the 
same valley, or, perhaps, of the same village, who 
is foHunate enough to get at once into so excellent 
a road to fortune, and who willingly pays some hun- 
dred francs for the privilege. In time, he purchases 
the proprietory, and becomes rich in his turn. 

Before leavmg the house of my kind entertainer, 
I questioned him respecting the state of education 
in the Engadine. He told me there was no want 
of it. Schools were every where to be had, where 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught, at the 
moderate charge of thirty sous (15d.) a month — 
this being a charge every one in the Engadine 
can afford to pay. Every child goes to school, and 
consequently there are very few who are ignorant of 
the essential elements of Imowledge. I omitted to 
inquire what salary the schoolmasters receive ; but, 
judging from the scanty salary of the ministers, I 
should presume the remuneration must be small. 
These have not more than 2^2. per annum ; and, 
like the ministers of religion in every country, I 
understood that some were deserving of more, and 
others of scarcely what they had. The labours of 
a minister of religion, one would think, must be 
light and pleasant in a country like the Engadine, 
where there is nothing to tempt the rich into the 
flowery paths of vice, and where that worst enemy 
of morality, poverty, is unknown. There is not one 
pauper in the two Engadines ; yet, even thei^, I 
have no doubt the pious minister would shake his 
head, and say, ^ I often find my mission thwarted, 
and my lessons despised. It is true, I have neither 
to contend against the sins that ensnare the rich 
man, nor the temptations that drag on the poor ; 
but envies and jealousies, human failings and hu- 
man passions, are found here, as elsewhere ; and 
in the Engandine even, a man may live ' without 
God in the world.'" 

About two o'clock I took leave of the professor, 
and continued my journey. After passing through 
Fettam, the road gradually approaches the river ; 
and during the remainder of the day, I skirted 
precipices, that, accustomed as I have been to 
mountain-scenes, I could not help hurrying by, so 
fearful was their depth, and so unprotected the 
path. Most valleys open and expand as we descend ; 
but the Engadine forms an exception. The Ober 
Engadine is wider than the Unter Engadine ; and 
the upper part of the Unter Engadine is wider than 
the lower part of it. I found the valley grow 
gradually narrower as I proceeded. Sometimes it 
expanded a little, and then I found a village, se- 
veral of which I passed during the afternoon. But 
the plains became less and less frequent ; and at 
length, about a league and a half before reaching 
Martinsbruck, there is room only for the river, 



and a stripe of land 100 yards across by its side. 
Upon this stripe, lying low, and riieltered from 
the wind, I saw a promise of some good wheat, and, 
scattered here and, there, I noticed a few cherry- 
trees — the only fruit-trees I had seen in the Enga- 
dine. There, too, I found several of our forest- 
trees, and an ixifinity of wild roses, besides a 
number of shrubs that could not have flourished 
in any other part of the valley. The difference 
in elevation between Stha Mana, the highest in- 
habited part of the Upper Engadine, and Martins- 
bruck, the lowest part of the Unter Engadine^ 
is nearly 3000 feet ; which might well account for 
a greater difference in the vegetable productions 
than I have remarked. It was after sunset when 
I reached the extreme point of the Engadine, Mar- 
tinsbruck, where the Austrian arms, displayed over 
the door of the custom-house hard-by, l&i me to 
look back upon the valley through which I had 
passed with greater pleasure, and upon the boasts 
even of Grison liberty with greater indulgence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB COUKTRT OF THE 6RIS0NS — THE VALLET OF THE 

UPPER RHINE. 

Return to Char, through the Engadines— Inttance of Gross 
ImpoBition— The Baths of Fleffers— State of Society in 
Chur— Reunions and Balls— Statistical Details — Journey 
up the Rheinwald by the Sources of the Rhine — Character 
of the Valley of the Upper Rhine— Charming Scenery — 
Ilanz — Grison Imposition — Examples of Dishonesty — 
Road to Dissentis — Picture of Idleness — Domestic Eco- 
nomy of the Inhabitants of the Valley of the Upper Rhine 
— ^Wages of Labour — Dissentis. 

I COULD not regain Chur by any other road than 
that by which 1 had come from it ; and, as it is 
somewhat tedious to walk over the same ground 
twice, I accepted the offer of a seat in a little chariot, 
partly on springs, which was going with some tri- 
fling merchandise to Suss, and early uext morning 
I was en rotUe. I found it impossible, however, 
with common prudence, to make much use of the 
convenience I had bargained for. The driver fell 
asleep every moment, and in roads such as I have 
described, and where a variation of three inches in 
the direction of the wheel was sufficient to bring 
my journey to a sudden and very disagreeable ter- 
mination, 1 found it impossible to remain seated in 
tile vehicle, and I accordingly performed the jour- 
ney on foot. 

To ascend and to descend the same valley, are 
not precisely the same thing as respects scenery. 
New and infinitely varied combinations are pro- 
duced by viewing scenery from different points ; 
so that, although I found it tedious in some respects 
to retrace my route, I was frequently rewarded by 
the view of natural objects which had been hidden 
or unnoticed in descending the valley, and by the 
new forms in which remembered objects appeared. 
But I have no intention of detailing a second time 
the particulars of a journey through the same val- 
leys. There is only one circumstance that I must 
not neglect to record. I arrived at Suss on Satur- 
day, and wished to proceed next day to Pont in 
another little vehicle, of which I had bargained to 
be the driver, unwilling a second time to put my 
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life in the hands of a sleepy Grison ; but bite at 
night, the person with whom I had agreed came to 
inform me, that travelling was not permitted on 
Sunday in the Engadine, and that, therefore, I must 
ivait until Monday. I need scarcely say that I de- 
clared the bargain void, and that next morning, 
betimes, I was on my way to Pont, regardless of 
the injunction against locomotion. 

There is yet one other circumstance in the jour- 
ney worth recording, chiefly because it throws 
some light upon the moral character of the people. 
The general character of the inhabitants of the 
Engadine may be included under that of the Ori- 
sons, of which I shall speak by-and-by; but, as 
exemplifying one trait in that character, a love of 
money, to be gratified at the expense of moral prin- 
ciple, the following little incident may not be unin- 
structive. 

When I arrived at Pont the weather was insuf- 
ferably hot, so much so, that a walk over Mount 
Albula was a thing to be dreaded ; and I resolved, 
accordingly, to hire a horse. For this purpose, I 
addressed myself to the mistress of the inn, and she 
immediately sent for a man who had a horse to let 
out. The man arrived, and said he had an excel- 
lent horse, for the use of which he demanded ten 
francs. It was two days* journey, he said. He 
could not return to Pont that day, for it was already 
mid-day, and he should have to pay the expenses of 
keeping his horse all night at Bergun. I knew it 
was impossible to return to Pont that night, and 
that, therefore, the man might reasonably charge 
two days ; but still I knew he asked too much, and 
refused to give him what he demanded. *' Well," 
said the man, " the horse does not belong to me, 
but to my father ; 1*11 go and fetch him, and well 
see what he says ;" and accordingly the man ran 
off, and returned in a few minutes with an old man, 
who said he was the owner of the horse, and that, 
taking into account the long time the journey would 
occupy, and the expense of remaining all night on 
the other side the mountain, he could not take less 
than ten francs ; and I was accordingly obliged to 
agree to the demand. Now, attend to the sequel. 
I passed Mount Albula upon the horse, arrived at 
Bergun, and went to the inn, where I again met 
the retired pastry-cook with whom I had break- 
fasted a few days ago, and to him I mentioned that 
I had hired a horse at Pont, and what I had paid 
for it. " What a pity it is," said he, ** you did not 
know that there was a man and a horse from this 
place, on the other side of the mountain, who are 
returning home this evening. I sent them over 
yesterday for something I had need of from the 
Vateline, and you would not have paid the fourth 
part of ten francs if you had come by them." I im- 
mediately suspected that I had been imposed upon, 
and that the horse in question was in reality the 
horse for which I had paid ten francs; and my 
suspicion turned out to be just. The man who was 
conversing with me went out and ascertained the 
fact ; and thus, for the sake of four or five francs, 
the mistress of the inn, her daughter, the man who 
first bai'gained about the horse, the man who pre- 
tended to be his father, and a respectable-looking 
man who acted as an interpreter, conspired to cheat 
a stranger, by inventing a story, and supporting the 
imposition by a pack of lies ! This incident, I fear, 
may have occupied more room than it is worth ; 
but I would rather run the risk of being charged 



with prolixity, than omit any thing which may in 
tiie smallest degi'ee tend to throw light upon the 
character of the people. 

The next day, I again arrived at Chur ; and the 
day following, I made an excursion to the Baitu de 
Pleffert, The road to them led me through a pic- 
turesque country, tolerably populous on the side of 
Chur at least, and offering, now and then, some 
pleasant views up the different valleys. The baths 
are situated at the bottom of a deep gorge, sur- 
rounded by very savage scenery, and dose by a 
turbulent stream, called the Tamina. There were 
but few strangers resident at the time ; but the 
season was not sufficiently advanced. I believe 
the reputation of the baths is considerable, and oc- 
casionally attracts many strangers. The waters 
only flow during summer, and not very abundant. 
There are two springs, one 20} degrees of Reau- 
mur, the other 30 degrees. I tasted the water, 
and found it without any peculiarity. The baths 
belong to the abbey, which is situated half a 
league distant, and which, in former times, exer- 
cised an extensive sovereignty. All the buildings, 
too, for the reception of strangers, belong to &e 
convent, and return a very handsome revenue to 
the religieux. I did not walk as far as the con- 
vent, though I believe I might have been repaid 
for my trouble ; for I understand its site is very 
picturesque, and the building itself large, and hand- 
somely constructed. Upon the whole, I was not 
much pleased with the Baint de PUffers; and, 
unless forced to their neighbourhood by disease, I 
think I should not select them as agreeable sum- 
mer quarters. 

I remained a few days in Chur, making excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood, and informing myself 
respecting the manners and character of the Ori- 
sons ; and, before proceeding upon my journey, let 
me here note down the results. In the Orisons, as 
in many other parts of Switzerland, the sexes 
rarely mingle in society. A man seldom visits in 
company with his wife ; and it scarcely ever hap- 
pens that young men and women are found in the 
same party, uiUess when visits are made to the 
houses of near relatives. But to this strict limita- 
tion of intercourse there is one very extraordinary 
exception. In Chur, there is what they call a 710- 
union of young men ; that is, unmarried men, from 
about twenty to twenty-eight years old. During 
the winter, this society has two or three balL^ 
generally given at some place out of town ; and 
each member of this reunion, which comprises all 
the respectable young men of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, invites a young lady. The invitation is 
always accepted, with consent of her parents ; and 
on the appointed evening, the young lady is put 
under the protection of her camnlierf who conducts 
her in a sledge or carriage to the place appointed 
for the ball. None of the parents are present. 
The party is composed entirely of young unmarried 
persons. The ball continues till three or four next 
morning ; and when it breaks up, each gentleman 
conducts his partner home. This, I say, is a very 
extraordinary exception to the strictness otherwise 
observed in the intercourse between young persons 
of opposite sexes, and cannot fail to produce its re- 
sults. The Orisons are doubtless as susceptible as 
the people of other countries ; and it is evident, 
that a custom like this must greatiy encourage the 
formation of attachments. Now, what would any 
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one naturally infer from the existence of this usage, 
knowing to what it must lead 1 They would pre- 
sume, that the young men composing this reunion 
were all of them young men of so much respect- 
ability, and of such worldly prospects, that it was 
almost a matter of indifference to the parents of 
the young ladies to which of them their daughters 
were united. Nay, one might almost go the length 
of inferring, that this reunion waB formed by the 
young men, and sanctioned by the old people, pur- 
posely to facilitate the marriage of sons and daugh- 
ters. But all this is far from beine the case : there 
are no such things as marriages of inclination. If, 
as must often be the case, a proposal is made by a 
member of this reunion to the young lady whom he 
has been accustomed to escort, it unmediately be- 
comes a matter of diplomacy. If the suitor be 
agreeable to the young lady's parents, he is accepted, 
and the fiancee goes to no more balls, even in com- 
pany with her intended husband : her yisiting days 
are over until the marriage takes place ; but if the 
marriage proposed be not acceptable to the parents 
of the young lady, there is an end of the affair ; 
she must get the better of her attachment, and may 
continue to go to the balls, though etiquette and 
prudence, of course, forbid that she should continue 
to have the same escort. It is quite impossible to 
conceive any thing worse calculated to promote 
happiness than this. It is a tissue of cruelty, and 
cannot fail to engender the most fatal results. 

Learning the existence of such a custom as this, 
it was natural to make a few inquiries into the state 
of morals. These I ascertained to be high, and 
that certain results, which in other countries would 
almost infallibly arise from a similar cause, were 
here unknown. I could learn no instance in which 
the existence of a former attachment had interfered 
with the duties of wedded life ; nor could I hear of 
any case in which the confidence reposed in the 
young men of the reunion had been abused. These 
are curious facto, scarcely to be accounted for 
upon common principles. 

There are some other facto worth noticing, re- 
lating to the state of society at Chur. There are 
various reunions of men of all ages, from which 
ladies are entirely excluded ; but there no reunions 
of ladies, who occupy themselves entirely with the 
cares of their household and their families, and 
never visit, excepting at periodical meetings of re- 
latives. But a well-informed man, an inhabitant of 
Chur, engaged in the transit trade, assigned a rea- 
son for this secluded life, and why the ladies had no 
re-unions among themselves. " Our notions of 
equality," said he, " permit that men of different 
stations should associate together ; and tMs is for- 
tunate, in a place where society is so limited as it 
is at Chur. At the reunion here, I meet my baker, 
my butcher, and men of very different grades in 
life ; but they are well-informed men ; and while 
we talk over the politics of the day, we remember 
only that we are citizens of the same stote, and en- 
joy the same privileges. But the ladies do not feel 
as we feel ; they are not so penetrated with the 
spirit of equality ; their education has not taught 
them to feel the vaiue of political righto ; their pre- 
judices, therefore, remain with them ; and although 
I find pleasure in intercourse with my butcher and 
baker, my wife would feel none in gossiping with 
the butcher's or the baker's wife." I found this 
reasoning satisfactory enough. I attended one of 



the reuniontf and, with the exception of some ab- 
surd boasting about political privileges, I found 
reason to be pleased with the conversation, and 
certainly conceived from it a very favourable idea 
of Grison information. Histor}', geography, and 
the political state of Europe, formed the topics of 
discourse ; and some few seemed also to have a little 
acquaintance with the literature of England. I un- 
derstood, however, that general literature is but 
little cultivated, and that there is no good library 
in the country. 

The Grisons is the Urgest canton of the eon- 
federation, next to Berne. They say it derives ite 
name from the gray colour of the men's dresses ; 
but if so, the name outlives the cause from which 
it originated, because at present the men's coato 
and pantaloons are almost universally blue. The 
two great valleys of the Grisons, are the valley of 
the Inn, which comprises the two Engadines, and 
the valley of the Upper Rhine, in the lower part of 
which Chur is situated. There are several other 
lateral valleys ; but far inferior to these in «xtent 
and population. The country contains no plains 
whatever. I have already mentioned the transit of 
goods by the Splugen, as a source of wealth to Chur, 
with other parto of the Grisons. There is an ex- 
tensive trade in cattle with Italy, returning to the 
country, as some say, a profit of 60,000/. The ex- 
port of cheese is very inconsiderable ; it is chiefly 
consumed among themselves, though a little of the 
coarser kinds passes into France and Italy. The 
cheeses of the finest kind are too delicate to bear 
transportation. Bread, wine, vegetables, and fruit, 
are dear in the Grisons. They do not grow a third 
of the wheat they consume, and scarcely a half of 
the rye. A little wine is made in the lower part of 
the valleys, and is not disagreeable in flavour ; but 
is so small in quantity, that the price of foreign 
wine is scarcely affected by it ; and, excepting in 
the neighbourhood of Chur and Mayenfield, and in 
some low parto of the valley of Bregaglia, it is only 
the hardier kinds of vegetobles that arrive at 
perfection ; and the cheny is the only abundant 
fruit. 

The route I selected to pass from Chur to the 
central parte of Switzerland, is the only one I could 
have chosen, except that by which I had arrived. 
There is no carriage-road — I might say no road at 
all — ^from any of the other cantons of Switzerland 
into the Grisons, excepting by Mayenfield, where 
the road branches into two, one leading to the Wal- 
lenslatter lake, by which the reader will recollect 
to have already travelled with me ; the other run- 
ning due north, skirting the Tyrol, and leading to 
St. Gall, &c. The route I resolved to take from 
Chur, was to ascend the valley of the Upper Rhine, 
called the Grison Oberland, or Rheinwald, and the 
valley of Tavetch, to pass between Mounte Badus 
and Tombohom, by the sources of the Rhine, and 
so reach the Canton of Uri. By adopting this route, 
I should have the advantage of having journeyed 
through almost eveiy part of the Grisons, and of 
seeing a part of Switzerland almost untravelled. 

I left Chur, as usual, at break of day, well satis- 
fied with my treatment in the house of Daniel Denz ; 
and after about an hour's walk through a very fine 
fertile country, I found myself upon the banks of the 
Rhine, which I was now to trace upwards to that 
infancy, from which the mightiest river and the 
tiniest rill must alike begin ito race. 
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There are few rivers more interesting than the 
I^hine, whether on account of the variety of conn' 
tries through which it passes, the charming scenery 
to be found on its banks, or the historical associa- 
tions with which it is connected. The course of the 
lihine is not so long, by some hundred miles, as 
that of the Danube, nor does it bathe the walls of so 
many great and metropolitan cities. Commercially, 
however, it is a river of greater importance. The 
free navigation of the Rmne is of so much import- 
ance, as to form an article of treaties, and to set 
nations by the ears. The prosperity of Frankfort, 
and of many other important places, depends upon 
it ; and, witiiout the Rhine and the Meuse, the Low 
Countries could never have acquired a consequence 
among the countries of Europe, which, from their 
extent, they are not entitled to possess. The 
Upper Rhine may be said to extend from its source 
to its entry into the lake of Constance. The Lower 
Rhine to comprehend its course from the lake of 
Constance to the Grerman Ocean. The fall, of 
course, interrupts the navigation of the river, so 
that the navigation of the Upper and Lower Rhine 
is entirely distinct ; but the navigation of the Upper 
Rhine is of very inferior moment. 

The Rhine, where I now met with it, is not much 
larger than the River Derwent at Matlock. It is 
certainly not so large as the Tweed at Melrose. Its 
waters are extremely transparent, as, indeed, the 
Rhine is well known to be throughout all its course. 
A fine broad road leads from Chur as far as lUohe- 
nau, three leagues from Chur ; but at this place it 
turns to the left, leading into Italy ; and the road 
up the Rhine then becomes what we should call in 
England a cart-road only. Richenau is a large and 
handsome inn, used by the inhabitants of Chur as a 
place of festivity ; and it is there that the reunion of 
young persons, of which I have already spoken, is 
generally held during the winter. 

I do not recollect, in any part of Switzerland, to 
have travelled through so captivating a country as 
that which lies between Richenau and llajiz, a vil- 
lage lying about ten leagues up the Rhine. Some- 
times the road skirts the river — ^always a pleasant 
companion, even when it runs away from us ; some- 
times it mounts up a steep bank, overhung with 
charming foliage, and winds along the face of the 
rocks, while only occasional glimpses are caught 
of the stream that sparkles below ; then we descend 
again, and pass through a little plain, green and 
shady, over which the river strays in a hundred 
windings, and again the steep banks force the road 
upward ; and now we leave the river for a sea- 
son ; and, after many ascents and descents, and 
frequent turnings, we find ourselves among those 
back alpine valleys, which to me form the most 
charming feature of Swiss scenery. It was a cap- 
tivating scene that opened before me ; it was a 
basin among the mountains, and the road made 
the circuit of it. The Rlune flowed about a league 
to the left, but it was not visible — a high wall 
of wooded rocks shut it out. In the basin below, 
a plain of a mile across, hay-harvest was gather- 
ing ; — some part of the plain was a smooth and 
verdant carpet, other parts were dotted with hay- 
ricks, and on half a dozen little eminences in this 
basin were placed as many cottages. Behind, the 
mountains rose in various ledges, falling backward 
and backward, but not in any order ; — hillocks gar- 
nished the sides of the mountains, and knolls rose 



upon the little mountain-platforms, all of the freshest 
green ; and numerous herds of cattle browsed upon 
every height. Far back upon the mountains, were 
deeper valleys and wooded ravines ; and from the 
highest and most distant ridge were seen numerous 
cascades, which had united into the one stream, 
that slowly wandered over the little plain at my 
feet. I wish it were possible, by means of words, 
to exhibit to the reader a living picture, and that I 
possessed that power. It was long before the road 
returned to the river. It first nuule many windings 
among the mountains, passing through one or two 
little villages — ^villages forming Uttle worlds within 
themselves, because beyond ^e din of the great 
world, and showing the traveller scenes among 
which the great highways of the world can never 
lead him. At length I found myself again above 
the river, which I saw at an immeasurable depth 
below, skirting the edge of one of the most frightful 
precipices I ever beheld ; and gradually the road 
descended, till it reached the brink of the Rhine, 
then flowing in diminished volume through a little 
winding wooded valley. I cannot tell how all this 
day passed away. I frequently sat down among the 
beautiful spots I passed through ; and it is possible 
I may have dreamed away an hour. But I know, 
that, when I reached the river, it was sparkling 
beneath the last rays of the sun, that came 
slanting over the distant mountain-tops ; and the 
last league of my journey, the moon lighted me on my 
way. I wandered a considerable while through the 
streets of this little town, before I was able to find 
the inn. Everybody was in bed ; but at length I 
stumbled upon what seemed rather an occasional 
inn, than a regular rendezvous for strangers ; and, 
indeed, where so few strangers come, the business 
of an aubergiste would be but an unprofitable one. 

It seems to have been formerly the custom in 
the Grisons, for the rich who built a house, to build 
it in the form of a castle, and to ornament the in- 
terior with a variety of woodwork. The room into 
which I was ushered was most spacious, large, and 
lofty ; and the roof, walls, and doorways, were co- 
vered with a profusion of delicate carving. So was 
the furniture ; and I noticed that the round table 
in the centre might have served as the model of 
one of those modem circular loo-tables, which stand 
upon what upholsterers call pillar and block. New 
fashions are nothing but old fashions revived ; and 
it might perhaps tend to lower our estimate of their 
importance, could we always know the source from 
which they have originated. 

I can scarcely choose a fitter time than while I 
am speaking of Ilanz, to say a few words of Grison 
honesty. It is a pity that the inducement to travel 
through a country so interesting as the Grisons — 
interesting from the grandeur of its scenery — inter- 
esting from the peculiarities of its natural and 
moral aspect — should be in any degree counterba- 
lanced by the unpleasant knowledge, that every 
man*s object is to cheat you ; and that, moreover, 
any attempt to resist even the grossest robbery, 
will be followed by abuse and insult, sometimes 
even by violence ; and yet such is the state of 
things throughout the country of the Grisons. I 
do not allude to what I would call simple imposition. 
Overcharges a stranger must submit to ; and the 
traveller will do wisely in making up his mind to 
bear these quietly. But the imposition practised 
upon travellers throughout the Grison country 
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is of a different kind, and amounts to robbery. 
This is less excusable, too, among the Giisons, than 
in any other part of Switzerland, and must be attri- 
buted, among them, to an innate want of honesty. 
In the more travelled parts of Switzerland, inter- 
course with strangers may have corrupted the na- 
tural simplicity of the natives. When the conti- 
nent was first opened to the English, they scattered 
their money with the most lavish hand, measuring 
their bounty not by the wants of the natives, and 
the scale of things abroad, but by the high war- 
prices of England ; so that upon the principle, that 
a thing is worth what it will bring, the Swiss adapted 
their denumds to this rule ; and, even at this day, 
although the majority of travelling English act 
with greater prudence, there are still many excep- 
tions ; and when you offer a Swiss something rea- 
sonable and just for his services, nothing is more 
common than to be told, that un Mcntieur Anglait 
gave so and so the other day for a similar service, 
naming a sum two or three times greater than you 
have offered. But the Grisons have no such ex- 
amples of folly to bring in support of their extor- 
tions ; and these extortions are, besides, far greater, 
as well as oT a different character. I have already 
given one example of a conspiracy to cheat, and I 
could recount twenty more. I scarcely ever changed 
a piece of money in the Grisons, that an attempt 
was not made to give less than its value ; and, at 
the same time, presuming upon my ignorance of 
Swiss coinage, money either altogether false, of de- 
preciated value, or useless in me country of the 
Grisons, made a part of the change. Moderate 
overcharges I do not complain of, because I lay my 
account with them. But these, when very gross, 
become mere robbery ; and of this description was 
the demand made at Ilanz, where I now am. I had 
bread, milk, and two eggs for supper — ^this was all 
the house afforded ; and for breakfast, I had bread, 
butter, sugar, and hot water to make tea, which I 
carried with me. The whole of these could not 
have been worth one franc ; and in the morning, 
when I demanded my bill, I was told it amounted 
to nine francs. I requested to know the particulars. 
Supper three francs, breakfast three francs, bed 
three francs. I told him the charge was quite absurd. 
He shrugged his shoulders. I told him it was at least 
three times what would be charged for the same 
accommodation in England. ** C*€9t possible V* said 
he, with the greatest coolness ; " mais nous sommes 
a present en Swisse.** I told him I would not pay it. 
*^ How can you help it V* said he, with the utmost 
effrontery ; and, in short, I purchased leave to go 
upon my journey, by submitting to be robbed. I 
could mention several other instances of robbery to 
match this. And with respect to begging in the 
Grisons, how do the peasants manage to reconcile 
their cupidity with their independence ) They 
manage in this way. They employ their children 
to beg in the neighbourhood of Chur ; and, on the 
road to the Bains de Pleffers, where the inhabitants 
are accustomed to see strangers, you cannot pass a 
hamlet, without being assailed by children, while 
the parents, richer perhaps than .you are, stand at 
the door with an air of Grison independence. But 
this is not all — when I have refused to give any 
thing (and, I need scarcely say, I always did re- 
fuse), I have been frequently hooted at, and pelted 
with stones ; and, upon one occasion, when I turned 
back, to bestow a little wholesome chastisement 



upon some bovs past the age of children, two or 
three men, and as many women, iJl of whom had 
seen the misconduct of the boys, rushed from the 
cottage-door, and showed, by their menaces, that I 
should act wisely in submitting to be pelted with 
stones in so free a country as the Grisons. So much 
for Grison honesty, and Grison civilization. 

The situation of Ilanz, the town where I was so 
grossly imposed upon, is particularly agreeable. 
The Rhine is here joined by a considerable stream, 
called the Gleimer, which adds at least one-third to 
its waters. 

In ascending the Rhine from Ilanz to Dissentis, 
the road generally keeps near to the river. The 
greater narrowness of the valley forces them to be 
close companions. The character of the valley is 
now considerably changed. It is not only narrower, 
but wilder and leas feitile. The crops of grain were 
scanty ; but the grass on the meadows was fine and 
abundant. I noticed a considerable quantity of 
land lying waste, that might have been under tillage. 
The fields were leas carefully prepared than in the 
lower parts of the valley, the road much worse, and 
the villages poorer and dirtier ; altogether, thei-e 
appeared a want of industry, of which I had seen 
no trace in any other part of the Grison country. 
All this was explained upon entering a pretty large 
village about mid-day. The men were assembled 
in an open area in front of the church, standing, 
sitting, walking up and down ; the women were 
sitting at their doors, or leaning out of the windows ; 
no one was in the fields ; it was a ^ur defite, some 
saint's day ; but which saint, I forget. The inha- 
bitants of this part of the valley of the Upper 
Rhine all profess the Roman catholic faith ; and, 
unfortunately for this district, it happens, that those 
at the head of religious affairs lend too positive a 
sanction to the observance of those feasts, which 
are not obligatory upon all catholics, but which are 
left to the conscience, and which vary in almost 
every jurisdiction. Inaction could not have been 
more mat-opropos, than at the present moment ; 
the ground was covered with hay, for the most part 
cut, and ready to be housed ; the weather had been 
unsettled, and still looked dubious, but all morning 
the sun had been out ; and a better afternoon, 
either for making or leading hay, could not have 
been desired ; and yet the whole population of the 
village was idle. I pity, but do not blame the vil- 
lagers — the fault does not rest with them. 

The inhabitants of the valleys of the Upper 
Rhine resemble, in their domestic economy, those 
of the Engadine, and other parts of the Grisons. 
Like them, they are proprietors, and, like them, 
live upon the produce of their land. Nothing is 
bought in these valleys, excepting coffee, sugar, 
indigo, and salt. Excepting the trade of taUor, 
which is exei^cised by the females of every family, 
the ordinary handicrafts are followed by individuals 
bred to them ; and the wages of labour throughout 
the Grisons are high. A labourer in the fields re- 
ceives from thirty sous (I5d.) up to 2s. ; a car- 
penter's wages are three francs per day ; a mason's 
scarcely less ; a shoemaker's two francs ; so that 
the industrious find ample remuneration. 

If a traveller ask the distance from one place to 
another in the Grisons, the reply is somewhat puz- 
zling. Supposing the distance to be two leagues, 
if you are on foot, the answer will be two hours ; if 
on horseback, one hour ; if in any wheeled con- 
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Areyance, as many hours as the person to whom you 
address yourself thinks sufficient for the journey ; 
so that an hour means no specific distance, but ex- 
pr^ees whatever distance you are able to go in an 
liour. As I walked out of the holiday village, I 
saw a considerable number of the inhabitants as- 
sembled by the rivernside shooting at a target — an 
exercise very much practised throughout Switzer- 
land, and much encouraged by the government. I 
did not stop to observe Uteir skill. I was sorry to 
see so many persons spending the afternoon in idle- 
ness, when close by were several fields of hay, 
which a few hours* labour might have secured. 

The character of the valley was now materially 
changed. It was quite an upland valley. The 
Xlhine was shrunk into a stream not thirty yards 
across. There was no grain ; and fir was the only 
wood to be seen ; but gigantic firs they were, such 
as I had never seen, excepting in Norway. The 
road in this part of the valley is fitted only for a 
pedestrian, though carts occasionally pass along it. 
In one place it had entirely given way ; and I saw 
the mark, and part of the remains, of the vehicle 
that had fallen down. Before reaching Dissentis, 
you enter among the mountains, and the village 
stands upon an outer elevated platform, the Rhine 
fiowing in a deep bed below, with all the charac- 
teristics of a mountain-stream. The extreme bad- 
ness of the road had made the day's journey fatigu- 
ing ; and I was well pleased, therefore, to fiiad 
myself entering the town, especially as a storm was 
evidently brooding. 



CHAPTER X. 

IHE GRISONS. 

The Scenery of the Lower and the Upper Rhine compared — 
Dissentis, and the Valley of Tavetch — Life in the remote 
Alpine Valleys— Passage of the Mountains — Ciamut— The 
Rhine near its Sources — Observations upon the Sources of 
Rivers, and Description of the Sources of the Rhine — 
Mountain Prospects— The Lake of the Oberalp, and 
Sources of the Reuss — A dangerous Bog — Descent Into 
the Canton of Uri— The Valley of Ursem. 

With Dissentis ends the valley of the Upper Rhine ; 
and here the valley of Tavetch begins. If the prin- 
cipal feature in the scenery of a valley be consi- 
dered to be the river that traverses it, then there 
is no comparison between the scenery of the valleys 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine. The Lower Rhine 
is a majestic river ; the Upper Rhine an inconsi- 
derable stream. But if, on the contrary, the river is 
to be considered but one, and not the most import- 
ant feature in the landscape, the valley of the Upper 
Rhine, I rather think, is entitled to be preferred. 
For my own part, I have no hesitation in according 
it the preference, chiefly because of the greater 
variety which it includes. The finest scenery be- 
comes tedious by repetition : and, with all the 
attractions of the Lower Rhine, it can scarcely be 
denied, that, in the character of its banks, there is 
a sameness that in some degree damps the enjoy- 
ment of a voyage. But the scenery of the Rliine, 
as the Lower Rhine is called jpar excellence, is so 
great a favourite with everybody, that I dare not 
say any thing more in disparagement of it. 

I had scarcely taken my seat in the inn, when 
the storm I had seen brooding burst among the 



mountains ; and as I saw it take the direction of 
the valley I had ascended, 1 recollected the^^r de 
fete, and the hay-fields that were already drenched 
with rain. One afternoon of idleness had thus ! 
created a necessity for several days' labour, which 
might otherwise have been employed in the culti- 
vation of waste land, or upon the fields already 
under imperfect tillage. 

The inn at Dissentis is almost as bad as inn can 
be; but this is not to be wondered at, since its 
services are so seldom required. I could get no- 
thing but bread, so sour as to be quite uneatable, 
and hot water, with which I again manufactured 
my favourite beverage. Even milk was scarce 
here. All the cows were high in the mountains ; 
and the milk that had been brought down in the 
morning was expended. At Ilanz, however, where 
I had been cheated, and where I found the bread 
excellent, I had revenged myself by putting a cou- 
ple of loaves in my pocket ; and these I found 
useful at Dissentis. The traveller among the Ori- 
sons pays the same, whether he consume the arti- 
cles furnished in the house, or those which he 
brings along with him. The least charge ever 
made is a franc and a half, even if nothing but hot 
water be supplied. In such inns as this, one is 
strongly reminded of the remote inns of our own 
country, not by similitude, but by contrast ; for in 
England, however poor a table may be served out, 
one may always find a comfortable seat in a snug 
comer, where neither wind nor rain can reach, and 
where, in a raw and chill evening, the traveller 
enjo^ the warmth and cheerfulness of a blazing 
fire. But here, at Dissentis, in as raw an evening 
as I ever felt in my own country, in place of warmth 
and comfort, there was not even shelter from the 
storm. The rain beat in at every one of the three 
windows ; and five or six streams were straying 
along the floor. 

Dissentis is the last village of the Grisons in the 
direction of Central Switzerland. Some hamlets, 
of twenty or thirty houses, lie higher up among the 
mountains — wretched places, of which I may say a 
few words when I pass through them. Dissentis 
lies no less than 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea, so that rye is almost the only kind of grain 
cultivated, and that not in great quantities ; but 
if the inhabitants of the Engadine, in place of the 
natives in this valley, owned the land round Dis- 
sentis, it would be turned to a very difi^erent ac- 
count : grass would be seen where there is nothing 
but rushes ; rye would take the place of coarse 
grass ; and oats, barley, and perhaps even a little 
wheat, might nestle in the sheltered nooks. When 
speaking of the Engadine, I did not enlarge sufli- 
ciently upon the industry of the inhabitants ; but it 
deserves a panegyric. There is not a foot of waste 
land in the Engadine, the lowest part of which is 
not much lower than the top of Snowdon. Where- 
ever grass will grow, there it is ; wherever a rock 
will bear a blade, verdure is seen upon it ; wherever 
rye will succeed, there it is cultivated. Barley 
and oats have also their appropriate spots ; and 
wherever it is possible to ripen a little patch of 
wheat, the cultivation of it is attempted. 

In passing through such a place as Dissentis, we 
are apt to say : ^ How is it possible for any one to 
pass his days in such a place as this l" The feel- 
ings that give rise to this reflection are natural 
enough, because we suppose ourselves, with all our 
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recollections and acqnired habits, placed in the 
situation of the inhabitants. It is impossible, by 
any effort of the imagination, to free ourselves of 
these so entirely, as to be able to judge of the con- 
dition of the inhabitants. At the same time, I 
am not a convert to the doctrine which teaches, 
that happiness is nearly equallv distributed ; and 
that the native of Tierra dd Fuego, who wanders 
half-naked upon his inhospitable shore, is as happy 
as the enlightened inhabitant of a metropolitan city. 
If so, to what purpose is the diffusion of knowledge 1 
And why attempt to raise men in the scale of hu- 
numity ! It is a mistake to suppose that ignorance 
18 equivalent to enjoyment ; and that he who never 
tasted a pleasure is not the less happy, inasmuch 
as he cannot feel the ¥nuit he has never enjoyed. 
This, I say, is an error, and would strike at the root 
of all improvement. Man has many capabilities ; 
and the more of these that are called into action, 
the more numerous are his sources of enjoyment. 
The inhabitant of Dissentis is less happy than the 
inhabitant of Paris or London ; and our surprise 
that any one can pass his life in such a place, is 
therefore not only natural, but philosophical. But, 
to return from this digression — ^Dissentis is a miser- 
able village, of one narrow, dirty street, but looked 
down upon by a magnificent monastery, which is 
situated upon a hillock close by. This monastery 
was some time ago almost entirely destroyed by fire ; 
but it is partly rebuilt, and I believe contains a 
large library and some valuable manuscripts, which 
might as well have perished in the flames, if they 
are to remain for ever buried in the Benedictine 
abbey of Dissentis. 

After having passed one night at Dissentis, I left 
it tolerably early next morning to pass the moun- 
tains. My course from Dissentis lay up the valley 
of Tavetch, which is the last valley of the Grisons, 
and which terminates at the foot of the highest 
ranges of Mount Badus and the Crispalt. If it be 
possible, I always travel without a guide ; but this 
incumbrance is sometimes indispensable; and so 
I found it in passing from the country of the Gri- 
sons to the Canton of Uri. 

In leaving Dissentis, I found by the way-side 
abundance of sweetbriar, sweetmarjoram, and 
sweetwilllam, which ensured me a pleasant nosegay 
for my journey. The road — only a horse-road — 
winds round the mountain sides, showing, very far 
beneath, the deep ravine that contains the Rnine. 
All the way to Ciamut the road is highly interest- 
ing. It ascends continually, always keeping above 
the deep bed of the river, and every moment open- 
ing up new and striking views into the heart of the 
majestic mountains that separate the Italian fron- 
tier from the Grisons. 

Ciamut lies about two leagues and a half up the 
mountains from Dissentis. Its height above the 
level of the sea is stated to be upwards of 5000 
feet ; and, at such an elevation, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that, excepting a little rye, no grain is 
cultivated. The village is a congregation of scat- 
tered houses, for the most part miserable enough ; 
and a church, dedicated to the Romish worship, 
overlooks them. I saw the cure walking in the 
neighbourhood, and could not help pitying the man 
of education condemned to so cheerless a life. 

From Ciamut there is only a track, which leads 
from one platform to another, higher and higher 
up. Among these I still found a few hamlets, the 



most wretched abodes I had seen in any part of 
Switzerland. The houses were mere hovels, black 
with smoke, and exposed on ail sides to the bitter 
winds that belong to Ae neighbourhood of eternal 
snow. The few inhabitants I saw scarcely wore 
the aspect of human beings; they were covered 
with filth and ngs, and showed, m their counte- 
nances, the poverty — ^the hopeless poverty that -was 
their lot. Wretched, indeed, is the lot of some ! 
What a oootrast is exhilHted between the condition 
of an inhabitant of one of these hamlets, spending 
his days in that desolate valley, shut out from ever^' 
one 0(Mnfort, his intellect fruitless in enjoyment, his 
nourishment, day after day, goats' milk and the 
coarsest bread ; and the condition of him who can 
oommand, in the heart of a civilized country, every 
enjoyment that a cultivated intellect can demand, 
and eveiy luxury that the body can desire ! To 
the selfish man, a eontempUlion like this is plea- 
sant ; to the philanthropist, it is painful. For m j 
own part, I fear I am more inclined to indulge in 
self -congratulation, than to commiserate the con- 
dition of my less fortunate brethren. 

Soon after leaving the last of these hamlets, and 
after an ascent of about an hour, I found myself in 
the highest reach of the valley of Tavetch. It was a 
green, quiet, narrow valley, m the centre of which 
flowed tiie Rhine, now shrunk to the dimensions of 
a rivulet ten yards across. The sides of the valley 
are the flanks of lofty mountains, but the bed of the 
stream ia not deep. Here and there it forms a 
cascade ; and between these, it may be said almost 
to meander through this alpine valley, which is 
about two leagues in length, and nearly level. 
About half-way up this valley, a stream, flowing 
from the right, joins that which flows through the 
valley. This comes from the Crispalt, and is con- 
sidei^d to be one of the anterior sources of the 
Rhine. The other branch, however, which flows 
down the valley, is the larger ; and as its course is said 
to be longer, it may perhaps be considered the prin- 
cipal of the two anterior sources of the river. Near 
the head of the valley, which is now but a ravine, 
I found this branch again divide into two ; and the 
stream which flowed from the left, tumbling down 
the mountain side — a part of Mount Badus — the 
guide pointed out as the Rhine. The other or lesser 
branch was nameless. But, after all, are not the 
sources of rivers conventional I Who can pretend 
to determine which are the sources of the Rhine, 
or what branches of the same stream are entitled 
to bear its name ! In passing up the valley of Ta- 
vetch, several fine streams contribute their waters 
to the Rhine, and yet are denied its name ; and 
at the point at which I had now arrived, where one 
branch flows from the left, and where the other 
comes from the direction in which the main body 
of the river afterwards flows, the former is called 
the Rhine, and the latter, whose course is quite as 
long, is a nameless mountain rivulet. The reason 
of this distinction I think I can account for. I fol- 
lowed the branch coming from the left to its source. 
During about an hour, I mounted the steep ravine 
or gorge in which it flows, and then reached a plain 
of some extent near the summit of Mount Badus. 
In this plain I found a lake from which the stream 
issues. This is a definite and single source. It is 
true, that this lake seemed to have many feeders, 
which I saw farther back — ^mere threads of foam 
coming from the glaciers, each of which contributes 



to form a source of the Rhine ; but the lake, and 
the one stream that flows out of it, form a ddSned 
source ; and, therefore, this branch enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the principal of the two anterior 
sources of that river. The same distinction is de- 
nied to the other branch, which I have c^ken of 
as a nameless rivulet, because it has no defined 
source. Such, at least, is the only explanation I am 
able to give. My path across the mountain led me 
up the side of thiis latter stream, and I found it im- 
possible to assign to it any definite source. It is 
formed by innumerable minute rills, and small 
springs that rise on every side as you ascend, im- 
perceptibly swelling the main stream ; and at length 
you entirely lose it in the boggy ground that forms 
the upper part of the pass. I was now above the 
sources of the Rhine, and, looking back, I saw it 
beneath me, setting out on its long journey. Before 
me was the more imposing source of another, 
though a less celebrated river, the Reuss. The 
scenery here is of the most majestic character. 
The snowy summits of Badus and the Crispalt rise 
on every side ; behind, stretches downward, in long 
windings, the valley of Tavetch, carrying the Rhine 
in its bosom, and losing itself in the dark forests 
that stretch over the lower part of the mountains. 
In -front, dark, deep, and calm, lies the lake of the 
Oberalp, the largest of all the Upper Alpine lakes — 
surmounted by the snowy peaks of the Badus and 
the Crispalt. At this place, the patii became diffi- 
cult and even dangerous. There was, in fact, no 
marked path. A considerable quantity of snow 
was accumulated in many places, and beneath, it 
was entirely excavated by streams. After passing 
these snow heaps without any accident, a still 
greater difficulty arose. A formidable bog lay be- 
tween us and the lake, stretching along its head, 
and traversed by several deep streams which 
strayed leisurely through it. My guide was evi- 
dently at a loss. The path, he said, was never the 
same two consecutive summers ; and this summer 
no one had yet crossed. The greatest caution was 
necessary in making every step ; and we were fre- 
quently obliged to withdraw our feet, which, by a 
very slight pressure, had sunk to a considerable 
depth. Ck)ntrary to the usual practice, I left my 
guide. In one direction the bog seemed less for- 
midable ; but a deep and tolerably broad stream 
must be passed. The guide, however, assuriug me, 
that if I could reach the lake I should find a fine 
gravelly bottom, I attempted this, and succeeded 
in leaping over the stream, from which I soon 
reached the lake, and found that the guide had 
spoken truly. I therefore walked in the water all 
the way round the head of the lake, till I got en- 
tirely clear of the bog, and found a firm footing the 
whole distance, at the depth of from two to three feet 
of water. As for the guide, he was more than an hour 
before he came up with me. Not thinking it prudent 
to attempt leaping the stream, he had endeavoured 
to pick his steps across the bog; but foimd this 
impracticable, and was obliged at last to follow my 
example, though with not quite the same success ; 
for he was not able entirely to clear the stream, 
and scrambled out with some difficulty. There is 
scarcely any kind of danger that I would not more 
readily encounter than the danger of a bog : it is of 
a hidden kind, and human courage and human effort 
are alike impotent to save. I readily admit that 
my sensations were agreeable, when, seating myself 



upon a stone upon the mountain side, I looked back, 
and saw the bog behind me. It is a pleasant feel- 
ing, too, that which we experience in r^hing the 
highest part of a pass, and in looking at the moun- 
tains opening below ; but being entirely soaked by 
walking through the lake, I hastened forward as 
fast as the nature of the path would allow. This, 
however, was slow enough. All the way along the 
side of the lake, a distance, I should think, of at 
least a league, the banks rise very precipitously, 
covered with rocks and stones, beautiful to look at, 
from the scarlet blossoms of the rhododendron 
which every where abound, but extremely difficult 
to pass over ; and I hailed with pleasure my arrival 
at the farther end of the lake, where a small grassy 
plain stretched into the valley that leads down to 
the Canton of Uri. 

The descent into the Canton of Uri is less inter- 
esting than the ascent from the Grisons. The 
valleys are indeed green and beautiful ; but there 
are no sublime prospects ; and you never get so low 
as the region of wood. The branch of the Reuss, 
which flows from the lake of the Oberalp, is your 
companion all the way, flowing in a succession of 
rapids into the valley of Ursem, where it is joined 
by the other branches, afterwards flowing in one 
stream down the valley which bears its own name — 
the valley of the Reuss. 

The Reuss is a remarkable river on several ac- 
counts ; not from the length of its course, nor from 
the volume of its waters ; in both of these it is insig- 
nificant in comparision with the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and perhaps even the Aar ; but from its extraordi- 
nary rapidity — ^far exceediiag that of the Rhone — 
and from the magnificent scenery which is found 
upon its banks. The whole course of the river, 
from the vale of Ursem till it falls into the lake of 
Lucerne, is a succession of cataracts ; and, in the 
short space of four leagues, its inclination is no less 
than 2600 feet. But it is unnecessary to antici- 
pate, as I purpose descending the valley of the 
Reuss. 

The first view that opened before me into the 
valley of Ursem, particularly pleased me. You un- 
expectedly reach a platform, and the whole vale lies 
smiling at your feet. Its beauty is of a quiet and 
modest kind. It is not like the richer valleys, di- 
versified with corn-fields and gardens, and with all 
the variety of fruit and forest-trees. It has none 
of these attractions ; its robe is all green, the fresh- 
est green in the world. There it lies, environed 
by eternal snows, a beautiful image of spring in the 
bosom of winter. I hastened to reach it ; and after 
about two hours of very rapid descent, I walked 
into the village of Andermatt, where there is one of 
the best inns in Switzerland. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE CANTON OP URI — THE VALLEY OF THE BEUSS. 

Andermatt, and the Valley of Ursem — Rural Economy — 
Descent of the Valley of the Reuss— The Devil's Bridge- 
Neglected state of Agriculture, and the causes of it — 
Scenery of the Valley — ^Altorf, and its connexion with 
William Tell— Fluelen, and the Lake of Uri— An Evening 
on the Lake — ^Tell's Chapel— Character of the Lake of Uri 
— Comparison between the Lakes of Switzerland and Swiss 
Scenery, with the Scenery of the Scotch and English 
Lakes. 

Andermatt is the largest of the four villages which 
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sprinkle the little vale of Unern. It lies about 
4600 feet above the level of the sea ; and, with the 
exception of a small plantation of old ash trees, no 
wood of any kind is to be seen. But I recollect 
Andermatt with pleasure ; whether because it ia 
really deserving of pleasant recollections, or be- 
cause, after the wretched inns of the Grtsons, the 
inn at Andermatt seemed a paradise, I am scaroelv 
able to tell. Before nightfall, I had time to walk 
as far as Hospital, and to enjoy the stillness and 
green beauty of the valley : and before I returned 
to Andermatt, the bounded horizon of the vale of 
Ursem was lighted up with stars. In former times, 
this valley formed a republic in itself, and was go- 
verned by separate laws ; now it is merged in the 
Canton of Uri, and is governed by its Uws. The 
whole inhabitants of the valley amount to about 1400. 
They generally live upon the produce of their own 
possessions ; but these are small, sufficing only for 
the scanty support of their families. It is a pity 
that the cheese which is made in this valley should 
be too delicate for exportation. It is truly deli- 
cious, and would bear a very high price, were it 
found in the French, or even in the principal Swiss 
markets. Andermatt, which in most of the other 
cantons would be but a very inconsiderable village, 
is a place of some consequence in the little Canton 
of Uri, which, indeed, can boast of only one town, 
Altorf. The whole Canton of Uri may be said to 
be comprised in one valley, the valley of the Reuss, 
having the little plain of Ursern for its head, and the 
lower end expanding into another little plain be- 
tween Altorf and the lake of Uri. It is said of the 
Canton of Uri, that the inhabitants and the homed 
cattle are about equal in number, each amounting 
to about 1 1,000. If this saying be true, and I have 
reason to think it does not greatly err, it sufficiently 
indicates the poverty of the inhabitants, whose sole 
wealth is their cattle. The Canton of Uri recog- 
nises no hereditary privileges. A general assembly 
of all citizens arrived at the age of twenty, exercises 
the supreme power, and appoints the different 
councils. It is a purely catholic canton, dependent 
upon the bishop of Chur ; and all the schools are 
under the management of the priests. 

The well-known and much-visited Devil's Bridge 
is only about half a league from Andermatt. Every 
mountainous country has one or more Devil's 
bridges. Whenever there is a bridge with any 
thing terrific about it, it receives from the natives 
of the neighbourhood the appellation of Devil's 
Bridge. Wales and Scotland have both their Devil's 
bridges ; and in Switzerland there is one in several 
of the cantons. But the Devil's Bridge, par excd- 
lenoe, is undoubtedly that over the Reuss. I con- 
fess it somewhat disappointed me ; and yet I can 
scarcely tell why. I believe I expected that the 
height of the bridge above the river would have 
been much greater. But the chief claim of this 
bridge to the distinguished rank it holds, does not 
depend upon its elevation — for Pantenbruck in Gla- 
rus, and several other bridges, are greatly more 
distinguished in this respect — but upon the tre- 
mendous torrent that rushes through the gorge 
above, and forms first a fall, and then a fine rapid, 
underneath the arch. It is not unlikely that the 
improvements then going on in the neighbourhood, 
may in some degree have weakened the impression 
which might otherwise have been produced. A new 
and very substantial bridge, in which the devil can- 



not chum any share, is erecting within a few yards 
of the old one ; and when I reached the spot, I 
found twenty or thirty workmen busily employed in 
its construction. I feel well convinced, that the im- 
pression made upon the mind under circumstances 
like these, must be feeble in comparison with the 
impression that would have been made upon it had 
I travelled this country a few years earUer, when 
the old arch spanned the torrent, and when the tra- 
veller might have been alone with nature, in place 
of in the midst of human labour, and when the only 
voice heard would have been the voice of the ca- 
taract I readily admit, however, that the work 
going on is a most important one. There is not 
only a new bridge erecting, but a new road down 
the whole valley of the Reuss is already far ad- 
vanced. It is oonstructed upon the very best sys- 
tem of road-making. It is safe and broad ; and, 
although the inclination of the valley is an inch and 
a half m the yard, a carriage may be drawn at afull 
trot the whole way down. 

In walking from Andermatt down the valley, I 
met several small carts laden with sacks of flour, 
for the use of the inhabitants of Ursem, and of the 
upper part of the valley. I also met at least twenty 
women Carrying up potatoes and other vegetables. 
Throughout the whole of the upper part of the 
valley of the Reuss, and in the vale of Ursem, not 
one stalk of any kind of grain, nor one vegetable 
of any kind is to be seen. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that these might be successfully cultivated. 
The vale of Ursem produces most excellent pasture, 
and is admitted to possess a good soil. It is far 
more sheltered than almost any part of the Enga- 
dine ; and although more elevated than some parts 
of it, it is less elevated than many other parts where 
rye is grown abundantly, where other grain — even 
wheat — ^is not a failure, and where all the hardier 
vegetables are plentiful. But the land throughout 
all the upper part of the valley of the Reuss, and in 
the lower part of Ursem, is greatly neglected. I 
am convinced that grain of one kind and another, 
and the hardy vegetables, might be cultivated in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the 
valley ; but the inhabitants seem to be contented 
with poverty, and leave the soil to nature. 

I have frequently observed, that in all places 
where there is a great influx of strangers, the in- 
habitants are idle, and consequently poor. They 
trust to casualties ; and find it easier to pick up a 
living by the wants, and partly by the bounty of 
travellers, than to labour the ground. This is ob- 
servable in very many parts of Switzerland, and 
might no doubt be remarked in other countries also. 
There are few parts of Switzerland more visited 
than the Devil's Bridge, Ursem, and Mount St. 
Gothard ; and in few places are the effects of this 
more visible in the imperfect cultivation of the soil, 
and in the state of the inhabitants. If Ursem and 
the valley of the Reuss were, like the Engadine, 
shut out from the rest of the world, the result would 
be different. It is then that the inhabitants are 
forced upon their resources, and these are found in 
the exercise of their industry. 

No one can be otherwise than charmed with the 
scenery, in descending the valley of the Reuss. 
From the Devil's Bridge, during at least two 
leagues, the banks form a succession of tremendous 
precipices, and the river is itself one continued 
rapid. I was now on one of the great Swiss high- 
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ways ; and, accordingly, I met tourists at efvery 
town, chiefly English or German. After the Eng- 
lish, the Germans and Russians travel the most ; 
the French the least of all nations. They think too 
highly of their own countiy to go into others in re- 
quest uf either pleasure or profit. It is only men 
of science who travel ; and the consequence of 
this is, that abroad the French have acquired, 
ax&d probably with justice, the character of being 
more inquiring than the natives of any other 
country. 

About two leagues lower down than Andermatt, 
I found the valley widen. It was no longer a gorge, 
but deserved the name by which it is known — ^the 
valley of the Reuss. The scenery, too, had some- 
what changed its character. The rocks that 
bounded the valley were somewhat less precipitous, 
and were no longer entirely naked ; and mingled 
with the firs that fringed the river side were some 
walnut-trees. Cottages, too, were sprinkled here 
and there, and now and then a hamlet ; still, how- 
ever, grass only was to be seen. I saw many warm 
stripes, and evea littie plains, along the river side, 
where wheat and vegetables could have been suc- 
csessfully cultivated ; but I still continued to meet 
carts laden with flour and potatoes. 

Passing through a little village, about nine in the 
morning, I met upwards of a hundred persons re- 
turning from prayers, all in their holiday clothes. 
This was no holiday ; but the daily custom here, 
and in many other of the catholic jurisdictions, is 
to spend the morning from six to eight in church. 
I should be sorry to say a word against the habit of 
daily devotion, or to speak with levity of the duty 
incumbent upon all, to return thanks to God for the 
light of another morning ; nor vrill I even venture to 
say to those who profess a creed differing from mine, 
that a prayer in the closet, and of greater brevity, 
might be as pleasing to the Deity; but I may, 
nevertheless, in mentioning a fact, state what seem 
to be its results ; and I thmk it cannot be doubted, 
that a neglected soU, and imperfect cultivation, are 
occasioned by the many hours daily devoted to 
prayer and ceremonial, even more than by the too 
frequent recurrence of jburv defite. The strict ca- 
thoUc, who happens to reside within a jurisdiction 
wheregreatenoouragement is given to the frequency 
and prolongation of prayers and ceremonials, spends 
in church tiiose morning hours which an English 
labourer spends in the fields The former dresses 
in the morning in his holiday clothes, and throws 
them off when he returns ; the latter dresses in 
the morning for the whole day, and loses no time in 
dressing andnindressing. Nor is it only the morn- 
ing hours that are lost to labour. At two in the 
afternoon, the strict catholic of Uri and elsewhere 
must again throw off his labourer's apparel, put on 
his best clothes, and repair to church. I do trust 
the reader will not suppose for a moment, that I 
intend to pass any censure upon those who thus 
occupy their hours in prayer ; nor even upon those 
by whose counsel they are directed. All this may 
be considered by them essential to salvation ; but 
can it be far a moment denied, that most important 
results are thus produced upon the agriculture of a 
country % Ask an English farmer what would be the 
effect, if a law were passed by which all labour were 
forbidden between the hours of six and eight in the 
morning, and between two and four in the after- 
noon ; and I believe his answer would be, that if 



he continued to pay the same rent, taxes, and 
wages, he should speedily be ruined. 

As I descended still lower in the valley, the 
scenery became more varied and more beautiful. 
Charming meadows lay by the river side, prettily 
diversifi^ by clumps of Walnut and pear-trees, 
which entirely fringed both sides of the river. The 
cottages and hamlets thickly dotted the slopes, 
standing generally upon those little eminences which 
were a^ve the reach of the winter floods, and in 
part also secure against the descent of stones, and 
the avalanche of snow ; and here, although the 
Reuss had escaped from the rocky defiles that 
higher up forced it into rapids and cataracts, it still 
retained the interest and character of a mountain 
river. Still it ran a joyous course, leaping and 
rioting along, and occasionally broke inte Uttle cas- 
cades, as if just to remind one of the feats it had 
already accomplished. 

I was much pleased with Altorf. It is clean, 
beautifully situated, and surrounded by gardens and 
orchards. Yet, even here, wh^fe the climate is 
mild, and where the ordinary fruits come to great 
perfection, scarcely an ear of grain is to be seen. 
Altorf is closely connected with the history of Wil- 
liam Tell. He was born in the little village of BUr- 
glen, close by ; and it is here that the scene, so well 
known as the origin of Swiss liberty, took place, 
when Tell was required to strike off the apple from 
the head of his child. An old tower was shown to 
me, as indicating the spot formerly occupied by the 
linden-tree, beneath which the child was placed. 
This may be true, or it may not ; but I should 
rather think the tower is of an origin anterior to the 
histoiy of William TelL 

I did not remain long at Altorf, but walked for- 
ward to Fluelen, where I intended remaining till 
next morning. It is a mere village, but is of some 
little importance as being the place of embarkation 
for Lucerne. Here the lake of Lucerne is seen for 
the first time, imd at no point can it be seen to 
greater advantage. It happened to be one of those 
delicious evenings that lend a charm to any scenery. 
The most barren heath would have smiled beneath 
its mellow light. But the lake of Uri, confessedly 
one of the most magnificent scenes in Switzerland, 
was spread out before me ; and I felt myself quite 
justified in refusing the invitation of a large party 
of travellers to join them in a late dinner. I hired 
the smallest boat I could find, and coasted up the 
lake ; and in about an hour I found myself opposite 
to a chapel, erected upon a little elevated rock, 
gaudily painted, and not at all harmonizing with the 
wild scenery around. The history of the chapel is 
this : — William Tell was taken prisoner at Altorf, 
and was to be conveyed to Kuznach. For this 
purpose, he was put into a boat at Fluelen, and the 
boat set sail ; but one of those sudden and violent 
storms to which the lake is so subject having arisen, 
the boat was driven close to the shore. Tell, who 
is well known to have been a powerful man, saw 
his opportunity, and availed himself of it. He sud- 
denly shook himself free from his bonds, and leaped 
on shore ; and it is upon the spot where this was 
accomplished, that the chapel is erected, because 
it was owing to this the enemy of Swiss liberty was 
destroyed. Tell, who knew all the mountain-passes, 
fled over to Kuznach, and there killed the tyrant. 

However little in harmony with the scenery the 
chapel and its decorations may be, it is delightfully 
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situated for the enjoyment of the surrounding views. 
I moored my boat beneath, and sat long within the 
hallowed precinct, looking over the lake, and across 
to the great mountains that bounded it. I saw the 
last sunbeam depart from the face of the waters ; 
and I saw the shadows gradually creep up the moun- 
tain-side, till the bright hues of evening now for- 
saking one ravine, now another — now leaving the 
cottage, and then the chalet — crimsoned only the 
snow-peaks with their dying lustre. All was gay as 
I coasted back to Fluelen ; but the dimness of 
evening accords well with the gloomy character of 
the scenery of Uri. With corn-fields and pleasant 
pasture, and sprinkled cottages, we look for the har- 
mony of light and sunbeams ; but with grim rocks, 
and deep waters, and dark woods, we feel that the 
glare of light is offensive. Sunbeams have no busi- 
ness there. A cloudy sky, or the dim evening, are 
the best accompaniments of the sublime. 

Next morning I left Fluelen ; and with a fine 
breeze from the south, and a well-filled sail, I soon 
passed the chapel, and approached the head of the 
first reach of the lake. Nothing can be finer than 
the view back into the lake of Uri. The situation 
of this lake is such, that it is impossible to obtain a 
view of it unless from the water ; and no one should 
visit Lucerne, without sailing to Fluelen. When I 
speak of any of the Swiss lakes, I always call to ima- 
gination the lakes of my own country, that I may, if 
possible, find some resemblance ; because no power 
of description, even if possessed in a tenfold greater 
degree than any that I am able to exercise, can be 
so satisfactory to the reader, or convey to his mind 
so distinct an image, as a reference to something 
that he has seen. The lake of Uri bears some re- 
semblance to the upper part of Ulleswater, looking 
into Patterdale. No doubt the scenery of the lake 
of Uri is greatly more majestic, the mountains are 
greatly higher, and the rocks far more elevated and 
more precipitous ; and in Ulleswater, we also look in 
vain for that thick clothing of wood, which in many 
places so finely covers the rocks that bound the lake 
of Uri. Still there is a resemblance, which I believe 
no one who has seen both lakes will refuse to admit. 

I have frequently heard the observation made, 
that, after seeinz the scenery of Switzerland, one 
will find little pleasure in travelling through the 
mountainous districts of our own country. 1 entirely 
dissent from this opinion, not only because I think 
one may look with pleasure upon beauty or sub- 
limity of an inferior order, after having beheld that 
which far eclipses it, but because the scenery of our 
lakes and mountains is of a different character. The 
character of Winandermere is, indeed, the same as 
the character of the lake of Zurich, which far 
eclipses it in splendour ; but there is nothing in 
Switzerland that resembles either Derwentwater or 
Wastwater. Let it be recollected, too, that, on the 
bosom of a lake, the horizon is extremely bounded, 
and that, generally, the peaks of the lofty mountains 
retire ; and it will not seem extraordinary if I assert, 
that the scenery around one of our English lakes 
may seem as majestic as that which surrounds the 
lakes of Switzerland. I do not say that this is always 
the case. From the entrance into the lake of Uri, 
a multitude of * snow-peaks are visible ; and at the 
upper end of the lake of Geneva also, the tops of 
the highest mountains bound the horizon ; but this 
is far from being invariably true of the Swiss lakes ; 
and at all events, the distinctive character of Kes- 



wick and Wastwater will indemnify the traveller 
for his journey, even if he has already made the 
tour of Switzerland. But the Scotch lakes afford 
me a still stronger argument. The character of 
Loch-Lomond is entirely distinct from that of any 
lake in Switzerland ; and altogether, 1 think it is 
more beautiful With the exception of the lake of 
Bienne, none of the Swiss lakes have any id&nds. 
This is a serious defect, scarcely compensated by 
their other claims to superiority. Let any one who 
has seen the lake of Zurich, or the lake of Lucerne, 
figure to himself the effect of many wooded islands 
sprinkled along their surface : whichever of the Swiss 
lakes might be so distinguished, would unquestion- 
ably possess a decided superiority over all the rest ; 
and if, in other respects, Loch-Lomond approaches 
even at a very humble distance, the charms of the 
Swiss lakes, the numerous and beautiful islands by 
which that lake is adorned, will entitle it to a rivalry 
with the most beautiful of them. 

But there is yet another reason why the scenery 
of the British mountain-districts will bear an in- 
spection, after the traveller has made the tour of 
Switzerland. Many of the Swiss lakes lie little less 
than 2000 feet above the level of the sea ; and 
many of the Alpine valleys are double that eleva- 
tion. On the other hand, the level of most of the 
British lakes exceeds, but by a few hundred feet, 
the level of the sea — indeed some of the Scotch 
lakes are arms of the sea. Now the effect of this is 
obvious. If the mountains, or rather the visible 
heights surrounding one of the British lakes, be 
2000 feet lower than those which rise above the 
Swiss lake, the sceneir of the one will seem as ma- 
jestic as that of the other ; and, in truth, is so. It 
seldom happens that mountains, rising beyond 6000 
feet, dip into any of the Swiss lakes. This is, at all 
events, true of the lakes of Geneva, Zurich, Neuf- 
chatel, Bienne, and perhaps Brientz and Than — of 
all, indeed, excepting Lucerne and Zoug, and the 
Wallansee ; so that the scenery around the head of 
Ulleswater, Wastwater, Loch-Tay, and the head of 
Loch-Lomond, is nearly upon an equality with the 
scenery surrounding these Swiss lakes. The same 
reason which I have just assigned, as entitling me 
to compare the lake-scenery of Britain with that of 
Switzerland, has certainly the effect of disappoint- 
ing, in some degree, the expectations of the traveller 
in Switzerland. Before travelling into Switzerland, 
we hear of mountains 10,000 , 12,000, and 14,000 
feet high ; and we fancy Snowdon wifii two other 
Snowdons pUed upon it, and imagine within our^ 
selves the sublimity of such a scene. But this we 
find to be a delusion. Before reaching the base of 
any of the great mountains, we have probably at- 
tained an elevation of 4000 or 5000 feet, by a graulual 
ascent, begun at Calais, and ending perhaps in the 
valley of Grindelwald. It is doubtftd, even when 
we have reached this elevation, if we are able to see 
the loftiest summit of the adjacent mountains. We 
probably see only an inferior peak or flank of the 
mountain 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
so that we are then looking upon a mountain 5O0O 
or 6000 feet higher than the point upon which we 
stand — a reality very different from the conception 
of three Snowdons piled upon each other. Or even 
supposing that, from the elevation we have attained, 
we i^ould be able to discover the highest peak, it is 
so far back, so distant, and so surrounded by other 
peaks, whose greater proximity deceives us as to re- 
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latWe elevation, that we stUl call to mind the ma- 
jestic image we had conceived, and lament to find 
that it is not realised. The traveller, who contents 
himself with viewing the momitains from the val- 
leys, cannot feel and comprehend the majesty of 
Swiss scenery. He must leave the valleys and go 
into the mountains — fatigue, cold, storms, glaciers, 
precipices, and the thunder of the cataract and 
avalanche, will open to him a world of knowledge, 
which would otherwise have been for ever closed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CANTON, LAKE, AND CITY OF LUCERNE. 

The Lake of the Four Cantons—Historic Recollections— 
Brannen—Schwytz— Visit to the Valley of Lauertz, and 
the Rite of Goldau— The Fall of the Rossberg— Some De- 
tails, and Reflections — Return to Brunnen, and Voyage 
to Lucerne— Gersau and its History— The Rigi— Lucerne 
— ^The Situation and Environs of Lucerne — Markets, and 
Prices of Provisions— Bridges— Public Seminaries— State 
of Morals— The Monument in Commemoration of the 
Swiss Guards— Churches and Relics— Promenades— State 
of the Canton— Attempt to Ascend Mount Pilate. 

Let me return to the Lake of Uri, from whose 
bosom I have been all this while comparing the 
scenery of the Swiss and British lakes. 

The reader probably knows, that the Lake of Uri 
is the upper reach of the Lake of Lucerne, or, as it 
is called in German, Waldstattersee. It also bears 
the name of the Lake of the Four Cantons, because 
its shores belong to the four Cantons of Lucerne, 
Unterwald, Schwytz, and Uri. Although the hike 
has three distinct reaches — each so distinct from 
the other, that from one you cannot see into the 
adjoining reach— no part of the hike bears any dis- 
tinct name, excepting that which belongs to the 
Canton of Uri. The whole of the Lake of Lucerne 
is about nine leagues long, but scarcely in any part 
exceeds a league in breadth. Its depth is very 
various; the reach which touches upon Lucerne 
nowhere exceeds 300 feet; the middle reach is in 
some places a hundred feet deeper ; and the Lake 
of Uri ranges from 600 to 900 feet in depth. This 
is not a great depth, considering the height of the 
surrounding mountains. Several of the English 
lakes are considerably deeper. Lucerne is decidedly 
the finest of the Swiss lakes; its three reaches 
present every variety of hike scenery. Beauty is 
the characteristic of the lower branch, which is 
surrounded by country-houses, and orchards, and 
wooded knolls. The middle branch may be said to 
be picturesque, though still there is much beauty 
mingled with it ; and the character of the branch 
of Uri is sublunity. In sailmg from Altorf to Lu- 
cerne, a perfect conception of the principal varieties 
of lake scenery is obtained. Lucerne is an inter- 
esting lake also, from the historic recollections with 
which it abounds; for the establishment of Swiss 
independence is the g^lory of its banks. There, the 
tyranny of its Austrian masters first begot the re- 
solution to oppose it ; t^ere, many fierce stniggles 
for freedom took phice ; and there, were performed 
the valiant deeds of the patriot Tell. Much is said 
about the danger of the navigation of the Lake of 
Lucerne ; but I could not learn that accidents were 
frequent. It is generally said, that the banks of 
the Lake of Uri are so precipitous that a boat can I 



nowhere put to shore, and, consequently, that the 
danger is imminent, should a storm overtake a boat 
in that reach ; but this is not strictly true. The 
banks are indeed precipitous, and in many places 
the rocks dip perpendicularly into the water ; but 
there is nowhere so great a continuity of perpendi- 
cular rock as to render a liuiding impossible ; and 
where rocks seem at a distance to be perpendicular 
and inaccessible, you often find, upon approaching 
them, that a footing is not altogether hopeless. 

I had engaged the boat fi*om Fiuelen, not to take 
me to Lucerne, but to the little village of Brunnen, 
which lies on the right bank of the lake in sailing 
upwards, and just opposite to the entrance of the 
Uri branch. It was not for the purpose of seeing 
Brunnen that I landed there, but because I in- 
tended going from Brunnen to Schwytz, and to 
Goldau. Even in this little village, I found an inn 
which brought no discredit upon the character of 
the inns of Switzerland ; and, after an excellent 
breakfast, I set out for Schwytz. 

The walk between Brunnen and Schwytz is sin- 
gularly beautiful. At Brunnen, the lake recedes, 
and the shore, no longer precipitous, slopes gently 
back to Schwytz, covered with fertility, and full of 
beauty. This is the finest part of the Canton of 
Schwytz ; for, excepting a small part which lies to- 
wards the Lake of Zurich, it is covered with sterile 
mountains, and intersected by valleys, by no means 
remarkable for their fertility ; but there is no trace 
of sterility in approaching Schwytz, which stands 
most imposingly upon the upper part of the slope — 
a garden around it, and the red rocky summit of 
Mount Mythen towering above it. This pyramidi- 
cal mount presented a very singular appearance as 
I approached Schw}*tz ; a thick mist extended lon- 
gitudinally along the sky, cutting this mountain in 
two ; and above it, as if floating upon the sea of 
vapour, stood the red peak of Mount Mythen, 
bathed in sunbeams. 

I found nothing to detain me long in the town of 
Schwytz, whose chief attraction lies in the singular 
beauty of its situation ; but as it was then too warm 
to continue my walk to Goldau, I remained at 
Schwytz till dinner-time, passing the interval very 
unprofitably, though very agreeably. I found a 
sloping orchard, where I lay dreaming away an 
hour or two: a very lai^e pear-tree spread its 
shade above ; and 1 had only to walk a few yards, 
if I wished to cool my lips with the delicious cher- 
ries that coloured one-half of the orchard. I re- 
turned to the inn at half-past one, where I found a 
most admirable dinner, and two agreeable com- 
panions. It may not be a piece of information 
altogether useless, if I tell the reader, that, being 
much pleased with the dinner, and with the appear- 
ance of every thing I saw, I asked the landlord 
upon what terms he would furnish board and lodg- 
ing — dining every day as well as I had dined that 
day, and including breakfast, cofiee or tea in the 
evening, and a comfortable chamber 1 The answer 
was, four francs — the sum which one often pays for 
dinner alone, if no bargain has been made. 

I left Schwytz in the afternoon to walk to Lauertz, 
and to the spot where Groldau vxu. The valley of 
Lauertz is very charming ; and, after a pleasant 
walk, I reached the brink of the lake. It was a 
tranquil and beautiful scene, such as all the valley 
had often exhibited before the awful catastrophe 
that covered it with desolation. A few cattle were 
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standing in the water. A little island, and the 
ruins of some old castle that once had crowned it, 
finely broke the surface; and a fisherman stood 
anglmg on a low promontoiy. I continued my 
walk, and about sunset reached a little inn which 
stands upon the site of the buried 6oldau« All 
around is ruin still ; and doubtlesB many ages must 
yet elapse, before the aspect of ruin can be changed 
to fertility. Were it not that a scanty vegetation 
has sprung up amid desolation, one might believe 
the event to be of yesterday, for the enormous 
masses of rock lie as they have fallen : and how 
shall this ever be otherwise 1 Rocks withstand the 
influence of time ; and man is too insignificant a 
creature to cope with even the faUen mountains. 

1 have no doubt that most readers know the his- 
tory of this catastrophe. Those who do, may pass 
over a page or two ; for I think it would be inex- 
cusable were I to make no mention of an event so 
calamitous as the destruction of Goldau. It is from 
the little work of Doctor 2iay that I abridge the few 
following details. 

The Rossberg, a mountain three or four thousand 
feet high, stood, before this catastrophe, behind the 
village of Groldau. The summer had been unusually 
rainy ; and the formation of several wide crevices 
in the mountain, though they alarmed the indivi- 
duals who discovered them, were unfortunately not 
sufiicient to rouse the inhabitants of the valley to a 
sense of their danger. In the early part of the 
eventful day, subterraneous noises were heard ; and 
several large stones broke from the mountain side, 
as if acted upon by some interior force. About 
three in the afternoon, the awful event took place ; 
the mountain was rent in twain, and in a thousand 
ponderous fragments precipitated itself upon the 
valley below. Groldau, Lauertz, and two other vil- 
higes, were whelmed in its ruins. Cottages and 
chalets, flocks and shepherds, were carried with the 
falling mass ; and one of the most smiling among 
the valleys of Switzerland was made desolate and a 
grave. 

There are many most affecting little histories 
connected with this event. The most calamitous 
of these is, perhaps, the history of a party of plea- 
sure, that had made an excursion nrom Berne to 
ascend the Rigi. The party consisted of eleven 
persons, and, among these, were a new-married 
couple, M. de Diesbach and his bride. Four only 
of the eleven persons were saved ; and among those 
who perished was the wife of M. de Diesbach. Be- 
neath these masses their bodies still lie buried ; 
and the rocks that are piled above, are a sufficient 
record of their history. 

There are also recorded some extraordinary 
escapes, particularly those of a nurse and a child, 
buried all night among the rocks, but uninjured ; — 
of another woman and her child, carried in the 
cabin they inhabited into the valley, and unhurt ; — 
and of a house and its inhabitants swept into the 
lake, but saved, owing to the upper story, which 
was of wood, detaching itself from the rest of the 
buildidg, and swimming, till a boat relieved its iEi- 
mates. 

Foor hundred and fifty persons perished. The 
wrecks of the mountain covered a square league, 
the value of which was estimated at about 125,(K)0^. 
A hundred and eleven houses were buried, besides 
several churches and chapels. Several hundred 
head of cattle were destroyed, and a great loss to 



the commune was sustained, from the aimihilation of 
the vast extent of fine pasturage that hy upon the 
sides of the Rossberg. Such are a few of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the fall of the Romberg. 
The catastrophe has been attributed to different 
causes ; but, like most of the great natural pheno- 
mena, the remote cause is hidden. We may go a 
few steps back; but they are only steps; we at 
length, sooner or later, reach a point beyond which 
all is obscurity. The fall of the Rossberg was 
doubtless occasioned by some internal convulsion ; 
but the cause of that convulsion can never be any- 
thing else than matter of ingenious dispute. 

It was nearly dark when I left this scene of deso- 
lation. But a few years ago, and the sun had set 
upon a smiling valley ; a hundred habitations had 
been gilded by its beams ; and those who now lay 
mouldering beneath these mighty ruins, had sat by 
their cottage doors, and amid their smiling families, 
the evening before the world closed upon them. 
They talked of the morrow, and the day after, as 
days that would surely come. They came, indeed, 
but destruction came with them. 

Some of those who perished must have found a 
slow and terrible death. Several were discovered 
near the surface of the ruins, enclosed among the 
rocks, and living ; and doubtless there were others 
who found themselves in a living tomb, far beneath 
the surface of the wrecks, and far beyond the 
reach of help. Let us hope that their number was 
few. 

It was quite dark when I reached Schwytz, and 
next morning I returned to Brunnen to breakfast, 
and immediately afterwards continued my voyage 
towards Lucerne. The boat kept close to the right 
side of the lake, which, in the second reach, is 
much the more beautiful side of the bank : although 
in many places very steep, it is mostly covered with 
the richest verdure, and is well clothed with beech, 
ash, hazel, and oak. Hay-harvest was still going 
on upon the steeps ; and the groups of persons upon 
the green slopes, pausing from their labour, and 
leaning upon their rakes, as we passed below, added 
much to the interest of the landscape. This reach 
of lihe lake appears to be terminated by Mount 
Pilate, whose pointed summits form a magnificent 
back-ground. Gersau, a little village close to the 
water, lies charmingly. It stands upon a low plat- 
form of the brightest grass, level with the lake, 
about a quarter of a mile square, and bounded on 
the other three sides with lofty mountains. Its 
white houses lie along the margin of the water, 
every one with its garden, and every garden full of 
white lilies. I thought I had seldom seen a spot 
of sweeter seclusion. 

The history of Gersau is curious. Before the 
revolution it was a republic, separate and indepen- 
dent, and was certainly the leabt state in the world. 
Its territory was not two miles square, and it con- 
tained about two hundred houses, and twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants. An attempt was made in 1814 
to revive the republic, but it of course failed. 

I wished to have landed at Gersau ; but the 
boatmen, apprehending a storm, said we had no 
time to lose, if I wished to reached Lucerne before 
it commenced ; and the event proved the correct- 
ness of their judgment. The lake, at this time, was 
a sheet of glass ; not the smallest breath of air 
could be felt ; but the sun shone as if through a 
veil ; and there was that oppressive feeling in the 
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atmosphere that always indicates a change. The 
entrance into the lowest reach of the lake is ex- 
tremely narrow. A new scene then opens, soft 
and bcttutiful, excepting in the direction of Mount 
Pilate, whose bald summits still rise to the left 
Before travelling into Switzerland, or, at all events, 
soon after arriving in it, every one hears of the 
Riffi, ^^ Have you been up the Bigil" is the 
universal question ; ^ You must be sure to ascend 
the Rigi,'' the universal injunction. I knew that 
the Rigi lay close to the Lake of Lucerne, and to- 
wards its northern extremity ; and, full of expec- 
tation, I requested the boatmen to point out the 
Rigi the moment we should come in sight of it. 
^ Yoila le BJgi/' said the only one of the boatmen 
who spoke French ; and I saw before me a low, 
clumsily-shaped hill, green to the summit, and over- 
topped by many others of the mountains. The Rigi 
is, in fact, scarcely higher than several of our 
British mountains, and is only remarkable by its 
position, and on account of the magnificent prospect 
enjoyed from its summit. The finest views are not 
from the highest mountains. An extensive, and a 
beautiful view, are totally different things ; and of 
this distinction, a better illustration cannot be found, 
than in the relative interest of the prospect en- 
joyed from the4summit8 of the Rigi, and of Mount 
Pilate. 

The boatmen made every exertion to reach Lu- 
cerne before the storm began, not probably from 
any apprehension of danger, but afraid lest a heavy 
gale should set in ahead, when they would require 
to labour harder and longer. About a league before 
reaching Lucerne, however, the storm burst over 
us, the sheet of glass was changed into a little 
angxy sea covered Mdth foam, and all the moun- 
tains were in a moment shrouded. But we were 
already almost sheltered by the land ; and another 
hour's hard tugging brought us into the basin. 

The situation of Lucerne is more beautiful than 
striking. Upon the whole it disappointed me at 
first, because the beauty of its environs is scarcely 
seen in approaching it from the lake ; and I missed 
those stupendous mountains among which I had 
thought to have found it. In fact, Lucerne does 
not lie in a mountainous country, although the 
mountains approach near to it ; but it lies in a 
highly fertile and eminently beautiful country, such 
as no other town in Switzerland can boast, except- 
ing Zurich. I took an evening stroll through the 
street, after the heavy rain which followed the storm 
that had subsided, and found myself accidentally 
upon one of the bridges. The rapidity of the Reuss 
as it leaves the lake i^ astonishing, uid the cleamras 
of its water no less so. All the rivers which empty 
themselves into the Swiss lakes — the Rhone, the 
Khuie, the Reuss, the Aar, the Limmat — enter the 
respective lakes less or more discoloured : but all 
of them leave the lak^s perfectly transparent, though 
not all of precisely the same hue. The Reuss, in 
leaving the lake of Lucerne, is of a light green, 
almost approaching limfadity ; the Rhine, in leaving 
the lake of Constance, is of a darker green ; the 
Rhone, in leaving the lake of Geneva, bears a deep 
blue tint ; while the Aar and the Limmat, as they 
flow out of the lakes of Thun and Zurich, are almost 
entirely colourless. 

The day after I arrived in Lucerne, the weekly 
corn-market was held. It is one of the largest in 
Switzerland, because it is meant for the supply, not 



of Lucerne only, but of the Cantons of Unteorwalden 
and Uri, neither of which grow almost any grain ; 
and Lucerne is the only place from which the inha- 
bitants can supply their wants. Numerous boats 
from Fluelen, and from the villages lying on the 
Unterwalden side, arrived during the morning ; 
and the market was a busy and very abundant one. 
There was a large supply of rye and of wheat, and 
a little oats and barley. The price of wheat, re- 
duced into English money and measure, was 36s., 
the price of rye 14s. per quarter. The growth of 
grain in the Canton of Lucerne is not si^cient to 
supply those other Cantons of Uri and Unterwalden. 
Lucerne grows scarcely more than suffices for its 
own demand. The greater part of the grain that 
comes into the market at Lucerne, is from the 
Canton of Argovie, which is the granary of Swit- 
zerland. 

From the corn-market I walked into the other 
markets. The vegetable-market I found very 
abundantly supplied, and very picturesque, owing to 
the great variety of the women's dresses. A stran- 
ger ought never to omit visiting the vegetable-market 
in every town, because he may always gather, from 
what he sees there, a tolerable idea of the female 
peasantry, both as to dress and personal appear- 
ance. Here I found nothing to admire in the Utter ; 
and could only regret, that dresses so well calcula- 
ted to set off a pretty face, were employed to so little 
purpose. The meat-market I found clean and 
orderly, and the meat, although not in great variety, 
seemed good. I found prices to be as follows : — 
beef d^d., other kinds of meat 3d., butter 7|d., eggs 
4d. a dozen, a good fowl 8d. Bread, I afterwards 
found to be l^d. per lb. Vegetables and fruit are 
always abundant and reasonable. No wine is grown 
in the canton. The inhabitants drink either the 
wine of Neufchatel, or of the Pays de Vaud. The 
former costs, in an inn, a franc per bottle, the latter 
fifteen sous. 

In walking through the streets of Lucerne, the 
stranger does not find much to attract him, unless 
he be so interested in Swiss history as to be arrested 
by the pictures on the old bridge, where all the im- 
portant events in Helvetian history are faithfully 
represented in oil-colours, doubtless tending to keep 
alive, among the youth of Lucerne, a knowledge of 
Swiss independence, and a regard for its preserva- 
tion. But Lucerne, although not prolific in those 
external attractions which catch the eye of a stran- 
ger, is possessed of many reconunendations of ano- 
ther kind. The institutions for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of its inhabitants, are upon a 
scale of great liberality. Of these, I will mention 
only one — ^the great public school. Into this school, 
every child until the age of twelve is admitted, upon 
payment of six francs per annum, and is ^ught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the first principles 
of Latin ; and this privilege of acquiring, in early 
years, the rudiments of learning, is not confiuaed to 
the city of Lucerne, nor even to the canton ; per- 
sons may claim admittance from any other of the 
Swiss cantons, and even from foreign countries. 
But the privilege I have mentioned is followed by 
another still greater. The college and the school 
are one establishment ; and every one who has re- 
ceived his education in the school, is immediately 
received as a pupil of the college, and pays nothing 
for his instruction there. He is taught Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Theology, Painting and Music. 
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The French huiguage is also taught ; but this costs 
six francs per annum — ^a trifling sum indeed, but 
nevertheless justifying the strange conclusion, that 
painting and music are looked upon as more indis- 
pensable branches of education than French. The 
original fund for this establishment amounted to 
400,000 francs, but has subsequently been greatly 
increased by donations. With such an establish- 
ment as this, the Canton of Lucerne ought to be 
more enlightened than it is. 

The state of morals in Lucerne, I have reason to 
think, are not remarkably pure — less so than in 
most of the other Swiss cities. I visited the gaol, 
and found in it forty men, and the same number of 
women — ^twenty-six of the latter for repeated viola- 
tions of chastity. The magistrates of Lucerne guard 
well the morals of the inhabitants ; for there, as in 
Zurich, dancing is forbidden, excepting during the 
last three days of the carnival, and any two other 
days that may be selected. At marriages, however, 
the strictness of the law is relaxed, and permission 
may, upon such occasions, be easily obtained from 
the magistracy. I did not expect to find any 
limitation upon dancing in a catholic canton ; for, 
throughout catholic Europe, dancing forms the 
chief recreation of the inhabitants. 

There is one weU-known object of curiosity in the 
neighbourhood of Lucerne— the monument erected 
to the memory of the Swiss guards who fell in de- 
fending the Tuileries on the 10th of August, 1792. 
Will some patriotic Swiss erect another monument 
to their countrymen, who fell in the second revolu- 
tion of 1830 ? The revolution of 1792 was as ne- 
cessary as the revolution of 1830 ; and although 
Louis was a better king than Charles, the Swiss are 
perhaps as deserving of a monument in the one 
case as in the other. But it is of the monument 
itself, not of the cause of its erection, that I must 
speak. The monument is to be found in the garden 
of eeneral Pfyffer, a name well known throughout 
Switzerland ; it is hewn out of a solid rock, and re- 
presents a lion dying, wounded by an arrow, and 
seeming, even in the agonies of death, to protect 
the fleur-de4%9. The lion is twenty-eight feet in 
length, and is eighteen feet high ; and the execution 
is deserving of every commendation. The idea was 
proposed to Thorwaldseu by a person sent to Rome 
for the purpose by general Pfyffer, and with some 
little variations Thorwaldsen adopted the original 
design, and executed a model accordingly, which was 
brought to Switzerland, and intrusted to M. Ahom, 
a sculptor of Constance, by whom the work was 
completed. He laboured at it eighteen months, and 
received 50,000 francs (20002. sterling). Many 
objections have been made to this monument. I 
pass over those offered by such as condemn the 
cause of its erection, and who so admire the principle 
of the French revolution, that they cannot perceive 
any beauty in a work intended to commemorate 
resistance to it. Others say, the idea of the monu- 
ment is not sufficiently national ; but the principal 
objections are those which deny the originality of 
the design. They say, that two monuments of a 
similar design are to be found elsewhere ; one at 
Strasbourg, the monument of marshal Saxe ; and 
the other at Vienna, in both of which, the union of 
strength and death is represented by a lion ; but 
whatever may be said of the design, I believe no 
one objects to the execution. The old soldier who 
showed me the monument, was himself one of the 



survivors of the Swiss guard, and of course related 
to me, as I suppose he does to every one else, the 
history of his dangers and escape. He is a fine 
old man, and certainly adds to die interest of the 
lion he shows. 

The same morning I made a more complete tour 
of the city, passing lUong all the four bridges, and 
lookine into the churches and the shop-windows. 
One of the bridges is of extraordinary length ; it 
crosses the river near its outlet from Uie IsJ^e, and 
is no less than 1370 feet long. Upon this bridge 
are a vast number of paintings from Scripture his- 
tory ; and I noticed that a greater number of per- 
sons were attracted by these, than by the represen- 
tations of Swiss history on the other bridge. There 
are still two more bridges ; one uncovered, and 
very ancient, and the other adorned with pictures 
from Holbein's Dance of Death. I omitted to say, 
when speaking of the bridge consecrated to Swiss 
history, that near the centre is an ancient tower 
called Uie Water-tower, probably used as a prison 
in former times, though some say it was used as a 
watch-tower. 

If one should happen to be in the neighbourhood 
of the churches in Lucerne, it may be worth while 
to walk in. In the cathedral there is a picture by 
Lanfranc ; and I was particularly struck with the 
size of the organ. It contains nearly 3000 pipes, 
some of them thirty-seven feet high, and cannot, I 
think, be much inferior in magnitude to the cele- 
brated organ of Haerlem. While I stood admiring 
the organ, an old man accosted me, asking if I 
would Uke to see the relics ; ^ nout wdom la plus beUe 
collection du monde," said he, and I willingly acceded 
to the proposal. The richest parts of the collection 
are the bones of saints ; but if my little anatomical 
knowledge does not greatly deceive me, I took up 
some fragments which would prove that there have 
been martyrs and saints among the brute creation. 
My conductor, to whom I expressed this opinion in 
as delicate terms as possible, only grinned at me a 
smile of suspicion of my orthodoxy, and passed on 
to a fragment of the true cross. 

There are some delightful promenades in the 
neighbourhood of Lucerne, to which accident con- 
ducted me in the evening. One of them, a garden, 
at a short distance from a gentleman's house, which 
is situated upon a little eminence. I was particu- 
larly pleased here with a trifling act of uncalled-for 
civility. At a short distance from the house, there 
is a jet of very clear water which falls into a small 
marble basin. The evening was warm, and I lifted 
a little water in my hand to my lips. A minute or 
two afterwards, a girl came running from the house, 
and presented me with a glass upon a silver salver. 
In the course of my walk I passed two convents, 
both of the Capuchin order ; one for men, the other 
for women. The latter is as rich as the other is 
poor ; and to the sisters, accordingly, the poor 
friars are indebted for whatever little comforts the 
rules of their order permit them to enjoy. 

Lucerne is one of the most important of the 
Swiss cantons, not only as being one of the largest 
and the most fertile, but as sharing the presidency 
of the diet with Berne and Zurich, and as being 
the chief of the catholic cantons. Spain had for- 
merly an ambassador at Lucerne, and the pope's 
nuncio is still resident in the city. The canton 
produces a little more than it consumes, but how 
much more would it produce, were industry as 
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active within it as in the Cantons of Berne and 
Zurich ! A great part of Lucerne is covered with 
the finest soil ; and I have never any where seen 
more abundant crops than are produced in those 
parts, where time and industry are bestowed upon 
the land. In no part of Switzerland might the in- 
habitants be more at their ease than in this canton ; 
and yet there is not a commune in which paupers 
are not to be found. There are no direct taxes in 
the canton ; but every inhabitant of the city pays 
six francs per annum, without distinction of for- 
tune ; and there is also a small tax levied for the 
maintenance of a police. 

The canton is not so purelv a republic as some 
of the other cantons. The city has the right of 
returning one-half of the members of the supreme 
council ; and these members enjoy their dignity for 
life. The clergy in this canton are numerous. 
There are no fewer than 111 resident in the capi- 
tal, which is nearly two to every hundred inha- 
bitants. 

Whilst I remained in Lucerne, the weather was 
unfavourable for the ascent of the mountains. Mists 
were constantly hovering over them, and often ob- 
scuring their summits ; but I resolved to make an 
attempt. My choice was divided between Mount 
Pilate and the Rigi ; but as the weather cleared up 
considerably the second day of my stay in Lucerne, 
I resolved to attempt the ascent of Mount Pilate, 
because the Rigi being greatly lower, I might more 
probably find another opportunity of ascending it. 
I may be allowed to say a few words of my attempt, 
although it proved unsuccessful. 

I left Lucerne about three in the afternoon, with 
an active and very intelligent guide, and passed 
through a very chfurming country between Lucerne 
and the base of the mountain. The lower part of 
the mountain is finely wooded, and the ascent to 
the pasturages is not at all fatiguing. These stretch 
to a very considerable elevation, and I found them 
covered with cattle. After about an hour and a 
half easy walking, I gained a ridge, from which the 
path descended rapidly into an alpine valley called 
Eigenthal. Traversing this, it mounts again, still 
passing through continued pasturage, and getting 
constantly steeper ; and about half-past seven, or a 
little later, I gained the BrUndlenalpe, where I 
purposed sleeping. At this time, the different 
summits of the mountain were entirely free from 
clouds ; and I could not but regret that the evening 
was too far advanced to justify me. in attempting 
the ascent. I slept in a chalet in the BrUndle- 
nalpe, and slept well ; but it was a sad disappoint- 
ment, when, upon looking out early next morning, 
I saw nothing beyond the elevation where I stood ; 
especially as my guide had been quite confident in his 
anticipations of a serene morning. I waited two or 
three hours, in hopes that the sunshine might break 
through, and disperse the mists ; but the expecta- 
tion was vain ; the clouds became more dense, rol- 
ling down the valleys ; and below, as well as above 
me, the mountain was soon entirely shrouded. I 
turned towards Lucerne very reluctantly, and 
reached the hotel about mid-day. 

Mount Pilate is, on many accounts, an interest- 
ing mountain. Its very appearance creates an in- 
terest ; for the form of its three highest peaks is 
singularly striking ; and, rising immediately from 
the lake to the height of more than 7000 feet, it 
presents a grand, and seemingly a very elevated 



front. It was upon this mountain that, many years 
ago, a great and useful work was constructed, for 
the purpose of facilitating the descent of timber. 
It was a kind of groove, no less than 40,000 feet 
(nearly eight miles) in length ; — ^a most gigantic 
work, and worthy of a more enduring fate. A trunk 
of a tree, ninety feet long, and two feet in diameter, 
committed to this groove, accomplished its journey 
in the inconceivably short space of two minutes and 
a half. Compared with this, what are the move- 
ments of the locomotive steam-engines ! This work 
was destroyed in 1819.* 

There is a tradition connected with this mountain, 
which I must not omit noticing. There is a small 
lake, very high up in the mountain, into which 
Pontius Pilate, stung with remorse, is said to have 
plunged ; and this event, in the popular belief of 
bygone days, was of course looked upon as the cause 
of all the storms that assailed the mountain, and of 
every misfortune that befel those who lived within 
its precincts. The superstition, I believe, has passed 
away ; but that it did exist to a surprising extent 
is certain. There are two caverns or grottos near 
the BrUndlenalpe, said to be of vast extent ; but, for 
my part, I always refuse to visit grottos, which I 
have never found to repay the .traveller for his 
trouble ; and the entrance to those on Mount Pilate 
being dangerous as well as troublesome^' 1 declined 
listening to the importunities of my guide. 
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The Rigi continued enveloped in clouds ; and I did 
not remain at Lucerne till they were dissipated. I 
therefore missed the panorama of the Rigi, which 
all the world agrees is worth seeing, and left Lu- 
cerne en wvture for Berne. Pedestrianism is 
agreeable in mountainous countries only ; and as 
this is not the character of the country from Lu- 
cerne to Berne, I changed for a while my travelling 
character. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the environs 
of Lucerne, on the side of Berne. The Reuss flows 
in a fine broad rapid stream, close to the road ; 
while, on the other side, the most inviting slopes re- 
deem the country from the character of tameness. 
Gardens and orchards lie along the other side of the 
river, and neat country-houses give animation to the 
landscape. This part of Switzerland strongly re- 
minded me of some parts of the county of Worcester. 
The lake of Sempach, or the Zempeacher-Zee, is not 
much heard of ; and yet,if one arrived upon its banks 
without having previously seen any of those other 
lakes which are surrounded by more majestic 
scenery, the lake of Sempach would be called beau- 
tiful. I journeyed along its banks just before sun- 

• See Appendix. 
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set, and was greatly deliehted with the gentle aoenea 
that lay near it. The hills suiroundmg it do not 
rise more than a thousand feet above its level, and 
are covered with meadows and woods ; and not 
fewer than six or eight villages are scattered along 
the margin of the water. A change in scenery, as 
in almost any thing else, is pleasing ; and, glorious 
as is the scenery of the mountains, the mind expe- 
riences an agreeable emotion, when, after a long 
journey amid the sublime objects they disclose, we 
descend into the fertile plain. Excitement may be 
too intense to be Ions sustained without pain ; and 
this is the secret of the pleasurable emotion we ex- 
perience. The quieter and tamer beauties of the 
plain are felt to be a relief, and bring repose to the 
over-wrought feelings. 

After leaving the Zempeacher-Zee, I continued 
to pass through much the same kind of country, and 
stopped at a place I think called Gasteln, for the 
night. In this neighbourhood I remarked the most 
luxuriant crops, and the most neglected land, side 
by side. The cause was worth inquiring into ; and 
the explanation was such as 1 expected, but much 
regretted to learn. This part of the canton borders 
upon that of Berne. The proprietors are some of them 
catholics, some protestants. So far the enigma is 
unexplained. But, unfortunately, there is no part 
ci Switzerland where the consciences of the inha- 
bitants are so tender as here, nor any part where 
this tenderness is so much encouraged. In the vil- 
lage I allude to the bell rings for prayers at five. 
The church is not close to the village, so that dress- 
ing, going to church, the observances when there, 
returning, undressing, and breakfasting, occupy the 
entire morning ; and the same observances at two 
in the afternoon, occupy other two hours. If we 
allow, as an average, twelve hours for labour, and 
say that four hours are occupied in the manner I 
have mentioned — and this is the very least that can 
be allowed— one-third more labour is bestowed 
upon the land belonging to the protestants, than 
that belonging to the catholics ; and if to these 
hours we add twenty-two holidays, we have a still 
more satisfactory explanation of the enigma I have 
mentioned. 

That part of the Canton of Berne which lies be- 
tween its metropolis and Lucerne, ia a rich and well- 
enclosed country, fertile in every kind of grain, and 
abounding in luxuriant meadows ; and in approach- 
ing the city, well-built, and sometimes prettily- 
ornamented houses show themselves every few 
hundred yards. The first view of Berne is striking. 
A fine irregular line of lofty houses is seen stretch- 
ing along the top of the height that overhangs the 
river. Gardens slope down to its brink ; and at the 
end of the line, on a still greater elevation, stands 
the cathedral, surrounded by the dark shade of some 
sombre trees. There are three principal hotels in 
Berne, I^a Faucon, La Couronne, and Les Gentil- 
hommes. I had been recommended to the latter, 
and found great reason to be pleased with it. The 
Falcon is the house chiefly frequented by the En- 
glish ; and I have been told, that it happens fre- 
quently, at the table d'hote, there is not a native of 
any other country than England. I believe it is an 
excellent hotel, though somewhat expensive. 

Berne has much the air of a metropolis, and 
several of its streets are well worthy of the rank it 
holds ; for although Zurich be larger, and more 
populous, and the Canton of Zurich the first in the 



OQofedeimtion, Berne is the reputed capital of all 
Switserlaod, and is, in canseqnence, the residence 
of the ministers of the different foreign powers. 
But although there is much permanent magnificence 
about Berne, the bustle which, upon entering the 
town, struck me as being so different from any of 
the other Swiss towns, I found was owing to a spe- 
cific cause : the diet was about to assemble, and this 
of course created a great influx of company. 
Scarcely ten minutes eUpsed without an arrival : 
but the most amusing of these was the arrival of the 
deputies themselves. The carriage in whi<^ sat 
each deputy, generally in solitary state, was pre- 
ceded by an ofiicial person on horseback, himself 
and the hinder part of his horse covered with an 
enormous mantle, one half of it of one colour, and 
the other half of another. Nothing can be more 
fantastic than the appearance of these nsen. One 
side of their mantles of flaming red perhaps, the 
other bright yellow, or white, or any other colour 
in perfect contrast with it ; and each had a great 
cocked hat on his head, and an enormous sword by 
his side. These are the colours of the canton ; but 
why two colours should be necessary, I could learn 
no farther, than that such is the will of the council. 
It was amusing enough to observe the contrast in 
the entree of the different deputies. You hear the 
quick pace of a horse, and mounted upon it is the 
official in his mantle ; but the mantle is new, the 
colours bright, the feather in the cocked hat full 
and unsullied, and the horse that has the honour to 
carry all this, handsome and handsomely capa- 
risoned ; then is heard an extraordinary cracking 
of whips, and four or five well-conditioned horses, 
guided by a smart postilion, are seen trotting quickly 
along, and a handsome, new-painted, and somewhat 
gaudy carriage behind, in which sits the deputy. 
This is doubtless the deputy of Zurich, or Basle, or 
St. Gall. Now for the contrast. You hear the 
stumbling pace of a hack, and mounted upon it is 
also the official in his mantle ; but tiie mantle is old, 
the colours faded, the feather in the cocked hat 
meagre and tarnished ; and the horse below bears 
its honours meekly, its head looks earthward, and 
its trappings are evidently recommended by long 
service. Then one or two feeble cracks are heard, 
just loud enoueh to acquit the conscience of the 
postilion from the charge of entering the metropo- 
lis without one sign of a deputy ; and two or tibree 
rough horses are seen at something between a trot 
and a walk, dragging along a heavy rolling machine, 
though certainly of the coach species, in which irats 
the honourable deputy. This you may set down as 
the deputy of Unterwalden, Uri, or Tessin ; so great 
is the difierenee between the wealth and importance 
of one canton and another, and the means of their 
several representatives. It is not the etiquette for 
a deputy to make his entr^ accompanied by any 
part of Lis family, so that a separate carriage gene- 
rally followed at a little distance, carrying the wife 
and part of the family of the representative. Al- 
most ail the deputies bring their wives ; this is no 
doubt the result of a very natural vanity on the part 
of the ladies, who, for one year at least in their 
lives, are elevated above the station of their neigh- 
bours, and enjoy certain high privileges and honours 
while they mix in the society of Berne — precedence, 
for example. This is strictly observed, not only in 
general society, but among each other. The wife 
of a deputy not only takes precedence of all ladies 
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^nrho are not deputies' wives, but each takes prece- 
dence according to the rank which the canton re- 
presented by her husband holds in the confederation. 
The consequence of this is, that the small have 
precedence over the great — a thing that I do not 
believe occurs in any other part of Sie world. The 
wives of the representatives of Uri, Unterwalden, 
and Schwytz, must take precedence of their rivals 
from the greater and richer cantons of Basil, St. 
Oall, Argovie, Geneva, &e. 

The first time I left the hotel, T directed my 
steps towards the platform of the cathedral, so cele- 
brated for the magnificent view enjoyed from it of 
the Alps Bemois. This platform stands about 100 
feet above the river. It is not very large ; but the 
fine shade above, and the charming prospect around, 
sufficiently justify the preference of the inhabitants. 
The Aar sweeps in a noble stream below. Gar- 
dens in terraces hang upon the bank, which, for a 
mile in length, presents a beautiful declivity, covered 
'with fruit-trees, and ever-greens, and weeping-wil- 
lows, and enamelled with the dyes of a thousand 
flowers. Beyond the river, the eye ranges over a 
country rich in every kind of verdure, sprinkled 
'With villages, and thickly studded with white houses 
and cottages ; and beyond stretches the vast line of 
mountains, their summits distinguishable from the 
clouds only by their greater purity. I frequently 
returned to this spot while I remained in Berne, 
and contemplated this magnificent amphitheatre in 
all the varieties lent to it by the different lights 
and hues of morning, noon, and evening ; and so 
vivid and pleasing are my recollections of the hours 
I spent l^ere, that were I asked to enumerate the 
advantages of different spots as places of residence, 
I should certainly bear this platform in mind. 
Many other cities have fine promenades, and pointes 
d€8 ffues, as the French call them ; but then an 
hour or two is perhaps required to get to them ; 
whereaB one may walk from any part of Berne to 
the platform in ten minutes. There, too, other 
senses besides that of sight noay be gratified ; for 
while nature has spread out a feast for the most in- 
tellectual of the senses, man has provided for the 
wants of another — ^the least refined of them all. 
A commodious ea/e flanks the comer of the prome- 
nade, where you may one moment contemplate the 
glories of Jungfrau, and the next, the more rosy 
and scarcely less frigid charms of an ice-cream. 
The union of pleasures can no farther go. I had 
almost forgotten to mention the cathe<hal, which 
stands upon the platform. I did not find much to 
admire in it. It is of the Gothic architecture of the 
end of the fifteenth century, and is not very re- 
markable any way. I mounted the steeple, which 
is almost 200 feet high, but found myself scarcely 
rewarded for the fatigue. The view from the 
summit is SMnewhat more extensive, but not 
more beautiful than that enjoyed from the plat- 
form below. 

The next place I visited was the market ; and, in 
going towards it, I could not but again remark the 
spacious streets and excellent houses of the Swiss 
metropolis. I do not recollect many streets in 
England superior to the Crrande Rue of Berne. The 
houses are lofty, handsome, and built of stone ; the 
street wide, long, and adorned with many fountains ; 
and an arcade runs along each side, offering shelter 
from the rain, and shade from the sun. I never 
saw any where (excepting at Thoulouse) a more 



abundant vegetable-market than I saw at Berne. 
It entirely filled the street for a space little short 
of half a mile, and every kind of vegetable is good 
and cheap. The season was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to afford a great variety of fruits ; but the 
cherries were abundant and fine, and remarkably 
cheap. In the butcher-market, I saw excellent 
meat of every kind, and also in great abundance. 
Beef, in Berne, averages about 2id. per lb., mut- 
ton 2d., veal 3d. Butter may generally be pur- 
chased at about 6d. ; fowls Is. 3d. a pair ; eggs at 
l|d. per dozen.. Bread sells at ] Jd. per lb. Berne, 
therefore, is a cheap place of residence, and would 
certainly be in many respects an agreeable one. 
Houses, however, are difficult to be had, and are 
consequently rather dear ; but I noticed a consider- 
able number of new half-built houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, from which we may infer, 
that although dear at present, they are likely to be 
cheaper. I omitted to mention, while speaking of 
the price of provisions, that there are no dues of 
entry into the town of Berne, which satisfactorily 
explains the reason of their low prices. In Berne, 
the wages of servants are nearly the same as in 
England ; but in the country they are not above 
one-half. Horses may be kept for very little ; and 
I need scarcely say, that there is no tax either upon 
horses or carriages. There is a tax of another kind, 
which exclusively affects strangers : it is a direct 
tax of thirty francs per annum upon the head of 
every foreigner resident within either the city or 
any part of the Prifeoture of Berne. I see nothing 
unjust in this tax. If a foreigner selects, for his 
place of residence, any other country than his own, 
he receives the protection of the laws of the country 
in which he resides, and may justly be asked to 
contribute towards the expense of those establish- 
ments by which he directly benefits ; and it were 
perhaps to be wished that other countries would 
follow the example of Berne, and thus diminish 
those temptations which lure so many of the Eng- 
lish abroad. This would be better than a tax upon 
absentees. If sufficient in its amount, it would 
answer the same purpose, and would prevent the 
necessity (for to a necessity it very nearly amounts) 
of laying on a tax which might be so justly objected 
to, as being a direct tax upon personal liberty. 

The day after I arrived in Berne chanced to be 
Sunday — the best of all days for seeing and judg- 
ing of the condition, and even the character, of the 
inhabitants — at least of the lower classes. During 
the forenoon, the general aspect of things was 
somewhat triste; but the evening brought with it 
the gaiety of a catholic city ; and I do not recollect 
to have any where seen a better dressed, better be- 
haved, or seemingly a more happy, population. 

The members of the diet assembled in the after- 
noon to elect a president, and for other matters of 
form, previous to the public ceremonial of the fol- 
lowing day. There was no procession ; they went 
singly, each on foot, in full black dress, with sword 
and cocked hat, and preceded by his official in his 
mantle. A small guard of soldiers was drawn up 
before the Hotel de Ville; uid, as each deputy 
passed by, he was received with the roll of a drum, 
and with presented arms. A good many people 
were assembled to see their representatives pass by. 
Every one took off his hat, but indeed it would have 
been positive rudeness to have done otherwise, as 
the deputies themselves walked uncovered. They 
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were in general respectable-looking men ; and were 
all divflfiied alike, exceptinz two, who wore boots. 
I should think shoes and silk stockings are unknown 
in some of the cantons. 

In the eyening I walked into the environs. 
Passing through one of the gates, I remarked an 
old tower and a colossal statue placed in a niche. 
This statue is commonly called Goliath, but in former 
times had the honour of being a saint, and even 
earned the reputation of performing miracles. He 
was then called St. Christophe, and had a niche in 
the church of St. Vincent ; but since he has been 
placed upon the tower, his character has been 
changed from a saint to that of a warrior. He has 
now an axe over his shoulder, and a sword in his 
hand. I had almost forgotten to say, that when 
St. Christophe occupied his original place in the 
church, his situation was most convenient for those 
who desired to profit by his miracle-working power. 
It was only necessary to pass between his legs. I 
noticed also, in passing along the streets, several 
fountains constructed upon strange and inexplicable 
designs. Upon one of them is a statue of a gigan- 
tic person, whose face expresses any thing but can- 
nibalism, busily employed in devouring a child. I 
observed in the fosse, near the Port d' Arberg, some 
enormously lazv<B bears— one weighing, as I was 
told, 560 lbs. Bears are more ei propos here than 
any where else, because the bear is the arms of 
the city, and is impressed upon the coin of the 
canton. 

The principal object of my walk was to see the 
pr^arations for the Twage Federal, The Tirage 
jPediral may be called a national institution. Its 
object is to keep alive a martial spirit among the 
people, and at the same time to teach expei^ess 
in the use of fire-arms. This assembly is held 
yearly, and takes place alternately at Berne, Gre- 
neva, Aarau, Basil, and Fribourg. No one can 
enter the lists who has not resided ten years in 
Switzerland; and with this single restriction, all 
are permitted to try their skill. The prizes distri- 
buted vary from 100 to 1000 francs. These are 
partly paid by grants from the different cantons, 
and partly from the fees which every candidate 
pays upon entering his name. The fee is but tri- 
fling — five or ten francs ; but I forget which. 

I confess I did not expect to find the preparations 
for this fete, as it may be called, so extensive, or 
so much importance attached to it. I found a 
wooden building erected of very large dimensions, 
rather more than five hundred yards long, a hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, and the roof immensely 
lofty. This bmlding is divided into compartments, 
from the front of which the candidates fire ; and in 
the middle is an elevated place for the judges. 
Opposite to this building, at two hundred yards 
distance, are placed the targets, which extend in 
line the same length as the building ; and behind 
the first^mentioned building is another, of precisely 
similar dimensions, where innumerable tablra are 
laid out, and benches placed, for the refreshment 
of the company. I found the field covered with 
people, all contemplating, with the greatest interest, 
the preparations for this favourite national trial ; 
and, in a meadow at a little distance by the river- 
side, many of the yoimg men of Berne were prac- 
tising for the approaching Tirctge FidircU, One of 
the highest prizes in this tirage is looked upon by 
the young men of Switzerland as an object of the 



greatest and moat laudable ambition. The best 
marksmen are greatly honoured in their n^gfa- 
bourfaood ; and as all those who gain the highest 
prizes are allowed to carry away the targets that 
prove their prowess, it is not unusual to see these 
fixed upon the peasants' houses, in various parts of 
Switzerland. 

I returned to the city by a veiy delightful road, 
which I found crowded wi& the BemoU and Ber- 
noite, enjoying their Sunday evening's relaxation 
from labour. I remarked among them a more 
equal mixture of the nude and female population, 
than I had seen in the other Swiss cities. In most 
of the Swiss towns, that separation which exists 
between the sexes among the upper ranks, extends 
also to the lower orders. The women are seen 
walking in groups, and so are the men; but in 
Berne they order things better. I observed, as in 
Elngland, lads and lasses walking together, and 
talking, laughing, jesting, and frolicking with each 
other. I even saw here and there a pair of sweet- 
hearts in the more retired walks. All this is as it 
ought to be. 

In entering the town, I passed by the prison, and 
took the opportunity of making one or two inquiries 
of the person who happened to be standing at the 
door of the eonderge. The result was not very fa- 
vourable to the state of morals. There were then 
almost 400 persons confined, by far the greater 
number for theft. There was one person awaiting 
his trial for wilful fire-raising, a crime which is 
punished upon the principle of strict retributive 
justice. They who are proved to have been wilful 
mcendiaries are burnt. About four months before 
I visited Switzerland, an incendiary had suffered 
this punishment at Bienne. The prison is new, re- 
markably handsome^ and very lurge ; but I fear 
not too large for the demands upon it. I did not 
visit the interior, but I understand its regulations 
are of the best possible kind. 

A circumstance occurred at supper, at the table 
d*h6te, worth relating. Before supper, several gen- 
tdemen stepped into the room, among others one 
Englishman. The book in which strangers enter 
their names lay open upon a table, and the English- 
man entered his name. Several persons looked 
into the book in passing, among others, a Russian 
gentleman and myself ; and I found the English- 
man had put in the column marked Caractere, 
" Homme de LtUres.^* We placed ourselves at table, 
and it so happened that the Russian and the man 
of letters were placed opposite to each other. The 
Russian was scarcely seated before he addressed 
the Englishman in German ; but it being evident 
that he was not understood, he next tried Italian. 
The man of letters knew enough of Italian to distin- 
guish the language in which he was addressed ; and 
he replied, in indifferent French, that he did not speak 
Italian. The Russian now concluded that he had at 
last found out the medium of communication, and he 
immediately addressed the man of letters in French, 
but was still unsuccessful. He replied, indeed ; 
but after a few more attempts, the Russian found 
that, even in French, he had all the conversation 
to himself ; and, as if determined upon following 
up his triumph, he then addressed the gentleman in 
tolerably good English, saying, he was always glad 
to meet with foreigners, that by talking to them in 
their own language, he might improve his know- 
ledge of it. I could not but feel for my countryman 
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all this while, though his egregious folly in taking a 
title of so much pretension, almost removed him 
heyond the pale of compassion. He might possibly 
be entitled to tiie designation of '' Homme de Lettres,' 
though he could ipeak no language but his own ; 
but it was extremely unwise to designate himself 
so, unless he possessed tiie power of proving his 
pretensions. The Russians are distinguuhed, 
beyond the natives of all other countries, for the 
£Etcility with which they acquire languages ; and it 
was certainly a remarkable piece of ill-rortune, that 
the man of letters should have fallen so inoppor- 
tunely into the hands of a Russian. 

Next morning, I was awoke at an early hour by 
the commotion m the street. Bells were ringing, 
drums were beating, and carriages rolling, at the 
early hour of six o'clock. The first part of the 
ceremony of opening the diet, consists in the depu- 
ties assembling at church, to attend divine worship. 
They repaired to it one by one, the same as the 
evening before ; and although they entered the 
house of God, honour was paid, in entering, to the 
representatives of the people. A guard was drawn 
up on each side of the porch, and colours were 
lowered, and arms presented, as each deputy passed 
by. The church was extremely crowded ; but I 
contrived to get near the preacher, who delivered a 
very well-arranged, very long, and rather energetic 
sermon, upon the duties of representatives and law- 
givers. I left the cathedral before the ceremony 
was concluded, that I might obtain a place in the 
other church, where the remainder of the ceremo- 
nies was to take place. I found the streets lined 
with a very motley description of soldiers — some in 
one dress, some in another, and some without any 
distinguishing dress at all, and at least one-half of 
the whole number boys of from twelve to sixteen 
years old. The interior of the church was very 
well arranged. All the pews were removed. A 
large table was placed at one end ; and four rows 
of green velvet chairs occupied all the centre, ex- 
cepting where a passage was left opposite to the 
table ; and at the other end were arranged thirty 
or forty rows of benches, one above another, as in 
the pit of a theatre. When I reached the church, 
these were entirely filled with ladies in handsome 
morning dresses ; but three benches in front were 
vacant, reserved for the families of the deputies, 
and perhaps some of the privileged aristocracy of 
Berne. Until the arrival of the deputies, I had 
nothing to do but scan the company ; and after 
having run my eye over the thirty or forty benches, 
I was constramed to say, that not one fine counte- 
nance was to be seen. 

After several general officers, dressed in splendid 
uniforms and covered with orders, had been ushered 
in by the officer in waiting, a roll of a drum was 
heard at the door, and every one thought the de- 
puties were coming ; but, behold ! three ladies 
entered — a deputy's wife and two daughters — who 
took their seats, with an air of extraordinary im- 
portance, upon the chairs reserved for the privi- 
leged ; and so they well might ; for to be received 
with military honours, is a distinction that I dare 
to say is not rendered to ladies in any other part of 
the world. A man and his wife in Berne are truly 
one. I noticed that the most strict regard was paid 
to precedence ; so much so, that two ladies, who 
had been improperly placed, were obliged to leave 
their seats, to niake way for others who possessed a 



superior right. The clergy and the magistracy 
arrived next : for the former, two rows of chairs 
had been prepared ; and the protestant clergy were 
placed in the front row, the catholic behind. It so 
happened, that the cathoUc clergy had arrived first, 
and had been directed to occupy the seats reserved 
for the protestant clergy ; and when the latter 
arrived, the catholic clergy were politely requested 
to occupy the place of less honour. But they have 
their days of honour also. The rule is, that prece- 
dence follows the religion of the canton in which the 
diet is held ; so that, when the supreme council 
holds its sittings at Lucerne, which it does every 
fifth and sixth year, the catholic clergy occupy 
'^ the chief seats in the synagogue." This is quite 
fair. At length, a louder roll of the drum than 
usual announced the appix)ach of the deputies, who 
entered at a slow and senatorial pace, preceded by 
the twenty-two officials in their mantles ; and until 
the president had taken his place, and the deputies 
were seated, every one stood, and a solemn anthem 
was played bv a full and very effective band, which 
was placed m the gallery. The deputies were 
all dressed as I had seen them before ; and the two 
who wore boots, were in boots still. They walked 
the six and sixteenth, and were therefore the de- 
puties of Unterwalden and Tessin. Among the 
wives of the deputies, I noticed no distinguishing 
peculiarity in dress. The ladies from Unterwalden 
and Teesin were quite as much d la mode as those 
from Zurich or Geneva. 

Almost immediately after the president had taken 
his seat, he rose, and addressed the assembly. He 
spoke of the greatness of the occasion upon which 
they were met ; he enlarged upon the excellence of 
the constitution ; and dwelt upon the importance of 
the oath which the members were about to take ; 
and, after a well-delivered speech, which occupied 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, he took his seat 
amid a flourish of trumpets and drums. The heads 
of the constitution were then i*ead, and the mem- 
bers took the oath to maintain it. Another anthem 
finished the ceremonies, and so the diet was opened. 
I omitted to say, that the church was hung with 
tapestry, representing the deeds of arms by which 
Helvetia had distinguished herself in history. 

The Swiss diet, like the legislative bodies of 
other states, has its friends and its enemies, its 
panegyrists and its calumniators ; and, even in 
Switzerland, there is such a thing as political party. 
Several questions of very great importance were 
expected to come under the consideration of the legis- 
lature ; one, a project for a single code of laws for 
the whole federal republic ; another, a proposal to 
assimilate the coins of the different cantons. I am 
confident, from what I have observed of the state of 
public opinion in th^ different states, that neither of 
these projects will ever be carried into effect. If the 
different jurisdictions in the country of the Grisons 
were so much opposed to one code of laws, even for 
their own canton, how is it to be expected that the 
twenty-two cantons— differing from each other in 
intelligence, in religion, in political constitution — 
should accept a project, the object of which is to 
narrow the distinction that now exists among them I 
It is only a feelijag of political expediency that holds 
the republic together. Each canton looks upon 
itself as a distinct state, and is proud of all that 
distinguishes it from its neighbours. I fear, there- 
fore, that the Swiss republic will continue to feel 
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those disadvuitages which are inaeparable from a 
union of states (however inconjuderable), whose in- 
terests are, in some respects, opposed to each 
other, and in which knowledge and civilization 
have not made equal progress. 

I intended to have gone, the day after the diet 
opened, to visit the lake of Bienne, but the badness 
of the morning prevented me ; and the weather 
continued so unsettled during; the greater part of a 
week, that I still continued to make Berne my 
head-quarters. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BERNE — ST. Peter's isle — hofwtl. 

Reasons for preferring Berne as a Residence — Society of 
Berne — Public Establishments — Excursion to the Lake of 
Bienne and Rousseau's Isle — Aarberg — ^The Lake — Cha- 
racter of St. Peter's Isle — Reflections — Return to Berne — 
Excursion to Hofwyl — Details respecting the Establish- 
ment—Canton of Berne. 

If I were to make choice of a Swiss city for a resi- 
dence, it should certainly be Berne ; chiefly because 
I prefer the character of the inhabitants, and the 
usages of the city, to the character and usages of 
other towns, and partly because I like its situa- 
tion better. In the latter ground of preference, I 
may probably not find many to agree with me. It 
is true, that Berne will not vie with Zurich in the 
variety of scenery that surrounds it. It cannot be 
compared with Lucerne, in proximity to the Alps, 
and in the charm of lake prospects ; nor can it 
boast so fertile a country, or so noble a river, as 
Basil. But upon the principle, that the human 
mind delights in variety, and that the scenery which 
we see constantly around us must lose, in time, 
a part of its charm, nothing is, perhaps, lost to en- 
joyment, by being a little removed from those scenes 
which are capable of bestowing it. But although 
the neighbourhood of Berne has not, like Lucerne 
and Zurich, its lake and mountains, nor another 
Rhine, like Basil, it has attractions of a different 
kind. Mountains have their mists and their rains, 
and lakes have their exhalations. Berne has a pure 
dry air, and a more equable temperature, than the 
other Swiss cities ; and the lover of nature and of 
mankind will find around Berne, that pleasing union 
of animated with inanimate nature — ^that mixture 
of busy life and inert matter, apd even that variety 
of natural scenery — which are altogether a more 
permanent source of enjoyment than more sublime 
and less animated pictures. 

As a city, Berne is greatly superior to Basil, 
Lucerne, or Geneva. It is a pleasant thing to walk 
in wide airy streets, and, at the same time, to have 
the advantage of shade and shelter, if required. 
Where there are arcades, one may always choose 
between bustle and quiet — bustle under the arcades 
— quiet in the centre of the street ; and in the 
acfremem of a city, Berne has decidedly the advan- 
tage of its rivals. And this leads me to say a few 
words respecting the character of tibe inhabitants, 
and the modes of life. These are far less triste than 
in Zurich or Basil. In Berne, there is a more un- 
restrained intercourse among the inhabitants ; and 
we do not find there, as in most parts of Switzer- 
land, separate reunions of men and women. There 
is much of French gaiety, but little of the licen- 



tioiuneaB which sometimes attends it ; and this 
gaisty is at the same time finely tempered by a 
portion of that sentiment and oithusiasm which 
belong to the German character. It is true, that 
the principle of exdusiveness is not forgotten in 
the society of Berne. The aristocracy is proud to 
a certain extent, and guarded in its intercourse ; 
but the rights at the aristocracy are so well de- 
fined, that, to enforce them, produces none of those 
heart-burnings and envyings that so often result, 
in other countries, from distinction in grade. The 
assumption of certain privileges, and the exdusive- 
ness to which these give rise, may seem excessively 
absurd — above all, in a republic ; but it does not 
at all interfere with the amicable intercourse of the 
inhabitants ; nor can the exdusiveness of the patri- 
cian society of Berne diminish in any degree the 
comfort of strangers. A stranger has his grade in 
his own country ; and he has no right to expect, 
that, in visiting a foreign country, he will step out 
of it. If his rank at home be such as entitles him 
to enter the patrician society of Berne, he will find 
no difficulty in being admitted into it. On the other 
hand, if he belong to the middle ranks of his own 
country, he must be contented with the same rank 
in Berne. 

Berne, too, possesses all those public establish- 
ments which render a place agreeable as a resi- 
dence. It has excellent libraries — excellent aca- 
demies — delightful promenades — convenient and 
well-ordered baths ; a theatre, concerts and balls, 
during winter ; clever lectures upon most of the 
sciences ; eloquent and pious clergymen of almost 
every denomination ; and to this list may be added, 
abundance of shops where all that contributes 
either to comfort or luxury may be found. The 
French language is generally understood among 
the well-educated. The higher the class in which 
you mix, the more you will find it spoken. At the 
same time, a knowledge of German will be highly 
advantageous to a resident in Berne, because it is 
almost exclusively the language of the people. 

During my residence in Berne, I repeated my 
visits to the different places which I had before 
glanced at. I never passed through the market 
without receiving new gratification, though mingled 
with some painful reflections. The healthy and 
robust appearance of the country-people, well 
clothed and evidently well fed — ^busy, and seem- 
ingly contented — could not but recall to my mind 
the half-starved population of the great manufac- 
turing cities of England and France, and almost 
begot a doubt in my mind whether England be in 
reality the happiest country in the world. 

I also visited every part of the environs, parti- 
cularly one promenade, called VEngue, whose only 
fault is, that it lies about a mile from the city. It 
is a most charming walk, beautiful on every side, 
and commanding a vast amphitheatre, the sublime 
spectacle of the highest range of alps. The 
Schreckhom, the Monk, the Silver-horn, the Wet- 
ter-horn, the Jungfrau, and Mount Eiger, occupy 
the centre of the range — names that one has heturd 
a hundred times, and that are associated in the 
mind with all that is sublime in the natural world. 
I always found that promenade crowded, especially 
in the evening. It is the favourite rendezvous of 
the Bemois, and, Jike the platform of the cathedral, 
it affords a union of pleasures. 

A second visit to the cathedral showed me the 
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Last Jadgment, carved in wood above the gate — ^a 
work reflecting credit upon the age in which it was 
executed. A model of the tower, not as it is, but 
as it was once intended to be, was shown to me. 
The reason why it was not completed according to 
the original model, is said to have been owing to 
the insecurity of the foundation. 

Having entirely satisfied my curiosity at Berne, 
and the weather having cleared up, I left it at day- 
break in a cabriolet, to visit the Lake of Bienne, 
and the Isle of St Peter, commonly called Rous- 
seau's Isle. In every direction around Berne, 
proofs are abundant of the great industry of the 
Bemoise peasantry, and of the easy and comfort- 
able condition in which they live. I every where 
saw a fertile soil about to repay well the toil of the 
labourer. Every cottage appeared substantial ; and 
the little garden attached to it, carefully dressed 
and neatly arranged. But one has not the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, in passing through this canton, 
that the labourer is lord of the soil he works, and 
that every seed he throws into the earth will return 
its produce into his own granary. Much of the land 
in the central parts of this canton, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, belongs to large 
proprietors — so large at least, that the land is la- 
boured by hired servants ; but the condition of 
every order of society in most parts of Switzerland, 
leaves little for the philanthropist to desire. As 
one proof that not a foot of ground is lost, I may 
mention, that I passed several dunghills, upon 
which there grew a luxuriant crop of salad and 
cabbages. It may also be worth while to say, that 
these dunghills are formed with as much nicety as 
hay-stacks in other countries. They are square, 
level on the top, thatched round with straw, and, 
unless where they are put to the use of gardens, 
covered at the top. 

I breakfasted at Aarberg, a clean little town 
built upon the banks of the Aar, which almost sur- 
rounds it. Soon after leaving Aarberg, I reached a 
spot where formerly stood a village of twenty-eight 
houses, which were all destroyed a few years ago in 
a conflagration nused by an incendiary. The rea- 
son of this act is%aid to nave been fll-will, conceived 
against the different shopkeepers and other persons, 
who refused to give him credit. The common law 
of Switzerland against incendiaries was disappointed 
in this instance. The incendiary, being pursued, 
crept into a drain, where he was suffocated. A 
small monument is erected upon the spot where his 
house stood, setting forth the crime of its owner, 
and forbidding that any other dwelling shall be 
erected upon the same spot. Three hours more 
brought me to the height above the Lake of Bienne ; 
and from this spot the view also embraces the Lake 
of Neufchatel, and the whole range of the Jura 
mountains. The view of the Lake of Bienne ia not 
striking — scarcely beautiful or picturesque. It is 
merely pleasing ; — mountains of the fouith or fifth 
order, covered with wood, and vines, and meadows, 
surround it, and several villages are scattered at 
their feet. The chief attraction of the spot lies in 
the Isle of St. Pierre, and the recollections it recalls 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

I hired a boat at the little village nearest to the 
island, and soon approached its bank ; but, before 
landing, I made the circuit of it — a voyage of only 
a mile and a half ; and, although in first looking 
down upon the Lake of Bienne, I had thought that I 



Rousseau might have chosen a more select retreat, 
I was no longer of this opinion in sailing round the 
island of his choice. Nothing can be more varied, or 
of a sweeter or gentler character, than the scenery 
of this little spot. Steep rocks, sloping meadows, 
vines, and groves and thickets, are passed by in 
succession ; and the water being absolutely without 
a ripple, the boat glided all the way above the grass 
and groves reflected beneath. I landed close to 
the house which Rousseau had once inhabited, and 
where he vainly fancied he had at last found repose 
from the real and imagined persecutions of man- 
kind. The house is now used as an inn, and the 
room is of course shown, where the '* self-torturing 
sophist" was wont to muse on the ingratitude of his 
species, and to congratulate himself upon having 
escaped from the tons of his enemies, and the in- 
trusionB of the impertinent. 

I walked over every foot of the island ; and I 
trust it will not be called misplaced enthusiasm, if I 
confess, that the recollections to which the scene 
gave birth were mingled with some tenderness for 
the memory of the man who had there dreamed 
away half a lifetime. Rousseau was in reality a 
greater, and perhaps a better man than his more 
fortunate rival ; and although he has left behind 
him less voluminous records of his labours than 
Voltaire, this perhaps is only one proof of his 
greater genius. The errors of Rousseau are the 
errors of an excited imagination. He believed that he 
promulgated truths ; but Voltaire, when he deluged 
the world with his sophistry, smiled all the while at 
the credulity of mankind. I cannot help thinking, 
that the philosophical works of Rousseau are less 
esteemed than they deserve ; for although the Emi- 
lius is founded upon a dubious principle, yet it 
teaches many important truths, and even contains 
within it some beautiful and highly moral lessons. 

In wandering over the narrow limits of St. 
Peter's Isle, one cannot but compassionate the con- 
dition of the man, whose morbid state of mind drove 
him into exile ; and yet it would perhaps be wiser 
to give credence to his own assertion, that the years 
which he spent in this secluded spot were the hap- 
piest of his life. Here he felt himself separated 
from that world, which he believed to be united in 
a league against him ; and here doubtless he re- 
velled in those day-dreams, which, to a mind consti- 
tuted like Rousseau's, were happiness. I returned 
to the house to dinner, which consisted entirely of 
country fare, with neither kid nor fish added to it ; 
and in the evening I passed over to the village, and 
from thence to Bienne, where I spent the night in 
a very excellent inn, called La C&uronne. There is 
nothing very remarkable about Bienne. It is a 
pretty clean little town, lying near the lake, and at 
the foot of the Jura mountains ; and would not per- 
haps be much visited by the traveller, if it did not 
lie so near to the scenes which are consecrated to 
the memory of Rousseau. Next day I returned to 
Berne by the same road. 

One other spot remained to be visited ; and to 
this I dedicated the day before I left Berne for the 
Oberland — I mean the weU-known establishment of 
M. de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. 

Before saying a word respecting the system of 
education pursued at Hofwyl, or recording my own 
personal observations, I think it best to state what 
were the views and objects of M . de Fellenberg in 
founding this institution ; and I cannot do this more 
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satisfactorily than in the words of a report pre- 
sented by the comte de Capo-d'Istria to the em- 
peror Alexander. It runs thus : — ** M de Fellen- 
berg a acquis sa premiere reputation oomme 
agronome ; mais son agriculture, et tout le roa- 
tdriel de ses ^tabliseemens qui s'y rapportent, 
appartiennent au grand objet de ses travaux et de 
ses esp^rances, savoir VeduoaHon, dans le sens le 
plus i^tendu qu'on puisse donner h ce mot. 

« Dou^ d'une ame active, et d'un esprit r^fl^hi, 
M. de Fellenberg partageait Tinqui^tude de tons le 
penseurs sur les circonstanoes g^n^rales, qui, au 
commencement de ce siede, mena9aient les peuples 
du continent. Pere de deux fils en bas 4ge, ami de 
Phumanite, citoyen d6you6 k son pays, il considtfrait 
avec effroi la situation morale et politique de FEu- 
rope, et TaTenir qui se pr^parait pour ses enfans et 
sa patrie. En r^fl^chissant sur T^tat de la society, 
il la voyait menac^e de la dissolution de ses ^l^mens, 
par Poubli de la religion et le m^pris de la morale ; 
par rinflaence du despotisme sur les caractdres ; 
par r^goisme et la sensuality des riches ; par Pigno- 
rance et les vices grossiers des pauvres; par un 
eifet naturel des longues agitations politiques, et de 
longues souffrances qui lorsqu'elles ont abouti k la 
tyrannie ne laissentque d^couragement et lassitude, 
et persuadent aux faibles, que la vertu n'est qu'une 
chimere, comme le furent leurs esp^rances. 

^ Le voeu d'une rdforme fondamentale dans les 
principes et les moeurs, ^tait certes, bien naturel 
dans de telles circonstanoes ; mais comment le for- 
mer avec quelque espoir de succes 1 Comment un 
individu faible, isoU, pouvait-il songer a preparer, 
encore moins k reiser, une telle revolution, m^me 
dans I'enceinte reserr^e d'un canton de I'Helvetie 1 
M. de Fellenberg n'en desespera pas. II pensa que 
les adoucissemens, et les remedes aux maux de 
I'etat social, devaient se trouver dans une education 
appropriee aux besoins du temps, et 4 la destina- 
tion generale de chacune des classes de la society. 
II resolut d'essayer, dans Pechelle de ses moyens, de 
creer un etablissement qui p^t servir d'exemple, 
d'acheminement, et de noyau k d'autres etablisse- 
mens du mSme genre, dans lesquels on pourrait 
profiter de son experience, eviter ses erreurs, per- 
fectionner ses moyens de succes, etendre enfin, de 
proche en proche, sur son canton, sur toute la Suisse 
peut-^tre, le bienfait d'une education regeneratrice 
des mceurs et des caracteres. 

** Telle fut son idee fondamentale — tels furent 
ses vceux et ses esperances. II fit de Pagriculture 
la base de son entreprise. Dans tons les pays celle 
occupe la grande pluralite de la population ; par- 
tout elle est en objet d*interSt, d'amusement, ou de 
speculation ; partout il importe de la perfectionner, 
et de I'ennoblir. Mais M. de Fellenberg considera 
surtout I'agriculture sous un point de vue philoso- 
phique et nouveau, c'est-^-dire comme fouruissant, 
dans son etude et sa pratique, de grands moyens de 
developpement des facultes humaines." 

The natural inquiry is, has M. de Fellenberg's 
project been successful I If the traveller visit the 
establishment at Hofwyl, as he would any other 
curious object, he will be delighted — he wUl in all 
probability say, that he has never seen any thing 
more interesting ; and at every step, while he finds 
new claims upon his admiration, he will see new 
cause to commend the excellent design of the 
founder, and to laud his kind-heartedness. But if 
Hofwyl be visited with difierent views — if it be re- 



garded as a great moral experiment, capable, by its 
result, of influencing the happiness of mankind, a 
more guarded approbation will probably be the re- 
sult. But I will proceed to detail shortly all that 
came under my own observation. 

Hofwvl seems like a beautiful little town as yon 
approach it ; and yet it consists entirely of the 
buildings belonging to the establishment, and which 
have been constructed, one after another, as the 
views of M. de Fellenberg extended, or as public 
aid enabled him to carry tiiem into effect. I found 
an intelligent young man to carry me over eveiy 
part of the establishment ; and I will readily admit 
that I was delighted with every thing, be<stuse 
I looked upon the whole as the pastime of an 
amiable philosopher. At Hofwyl, there are three 
classes of students : — ^the pentionnaires of the first 
class, who are all gentlemen's sons, and who pay a 
handsome sum for board and instruction ; the se- 
cond, or middle class, composed of persons who pay 
less, but whose education is in no respect different 
from the other class ; and the third class, whose 
education is gratuitous, and whose labour is consi- 
dered an equivalent for their board. When I 
visited Hofwyl, there were about 100 pensionnaires 
of the first class, thirty of the second class, and 
ninety of the third class. The last class was com- 
posed of Swiss exclusively ; the middle class almost 
entirely of Swiss ; and the first class of Grermans, 
English, Russians, French, and Swiss. In this class 
there was one Spaniard. The instruments of educar 
tion employed by M. de Fellenberg are various, and 
at first sight seem somewhat heterogeneous. There 
is, 1. A farm, destined to serve as a model of agri- 
culture ; 2. An experimental farm, or land upon 
which agricultural experiments are tried ; 3. A ma- 
nufactory or workshop for the construction and per- 
fection of agricultural implements ; 4. A workshop 
for the manufacture of all instruments used in hus- 
bandry. These two latter may appear to be the same, 
but this is not the case ; the last is intended for the 
construction of all necessary agricultural imple- 
ments, andcomprises the workshop of the cartwright, 
the joiner, the turner, the blackonith, the harness- 
maker, &c. The former is destined for attempts at 
improvement in agricultural implements ; and there 
are seen various kinds of ploughs ; new machines 
for chopping hay and peas-straw ; and three or four 
different kinds of machines — (all of late invention, 
and improvements upon each other) — ^for sowing 
grain and seed of every kind, an operation never 
performed at Hofwyl by hand-labour ; 5, and 6. A 
species of college, in one division of which all the 
branches of knowledge and polite education are 
taught, and in another all that bears directly upon 
agriculture. 

The education of the poor comprises all Uiat M. de 
Fellenberg considers useful. It includes reading, 
writing, arithmetic, a little grammar, a little geo- 
metry ; a few facts in natural history ; the history 
of their own country ; drawing, singing, and morai 
lessons. M. de Fellenberg considers music to be 
an important auxiliary in education. To use his 
own words — *' precious, as softening the character, 
and calming the passions; fortifying the love of 
order and of the beautiful ; strengthening the bonds 
that attach man to his country, and raising his ima- 
gination and his wishes towards Heaven." But all 
these branches of education are made subservient 
to agricultural education. The manual labour upon 
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the farms is performed by this class chiefly. It is 
thus they gain their bread and their knowledge in 
labouring for them ; and besides agricultural edu- 
cation, every one belonging to this class is taught 
some trade — either those directly connected with 
agriculture, as wheelwrights, blacksmiths, &c. — or 
any other handicraft ; for the establishment com- 
prehends the work-room of the shoemaker, the 
tailor, &c., who all labour for the establishment. 

The education of the higher classes is of a differ- 
ent description. The theory and practice of agri- 
culture form a part of their education also ; but in 
the school, there are teachers of every description 
of knowledge, comprising natural philosophy, ma- 
thematics, chemistry, the languases, ancient and 
modem history, geography, natural history, botany, 
and a course upon religion and morals. As relax- 
ations from this, there are music, painting, the 
gymnastic exercises, gardening, and the more 
elegant parts of mechanics ; and to assist in these 
relaxations, the establishment comprises music- 
rooms, containing every kind of musical instru- 
ments ; models for painting ; fire-arms, bows and 
aiTOws ; small gardens appropriated to individuals ; 
and work-rooms with implements for turning, &c. 

As the formation of the moral character is one 
important object in the view of M. de Fellenberg, 
this has led to a departure from the ordinary sys- 
tem pursued in schools ; for, wisely judging, that 
emulation, pushed too far, engenders unamiable 
feelings, aJl the usual means of encouragement are 
rejected. There is neither first nor last — no prizes 
— no medals — no humiliating punishments. A well- 
timed and gentle reproof, or an acknowledgment of 
duties fulfilled, supply the places of premiums and 
disgrace. 

The establishment of Hofwyl is complete in all its 
parts. All that is consumed is produced upon the 
farms. In the byres I found thirty oxen and sixty 
cows, all in the most excellent condition. There 
were also twenty horses of the Mecklenburg breed, 
for the use of the farms. M. de Fellenberg makes 
much use of peas-straw for horses' food, and of 
potato-parings for cows. These I saw the cows eat 
rery greedily ; and, judging from the quality of 
the milk, which I tasted, as well as from its quan- 
tity, which was very great, I could not avoid the 
conclusion, that cows thrive upon this aliment. I 
could easily fill several pages with a description of 
the various dependencies of the establishment — ^the 
bake-house, the butchery, the dairy, &c. &c. ; but 
it is enough to say, that all these are faultless, 
and that there seems nothing wanting to render the 
establishment complete. 

M. de Fellenberg has been as successful as any 
reasonable person believed to be possible. His 
establishment affords a beautiful example of how 
much may be accomplished by the union of perse- 
verance with enthusiasm, when these are directed 
towards an object not too extensive for the surveU" 
lance of one mind ; but even if this example were 
thought sufficient to warrant any plan for the ex- 
tension of the principle, and for the formation of 
similar establishments, the proposal must be at 
once met by the question, " Have you other twenty 
M. de Fellenbergs 1 " The whole success of an ex- 
periment of this kind depends upon the presiding 
genius. Establishments, such as those of Hofwyl, 
or New Lanark, called into existence by the union 
of philanthropy and enthusiasm, depend for their 



continuance upon the life of the architect. It 
is probable tliat there are not other twenty M. 
de Fellenbergs in the whole world ; and i^ so, it is 
idle to speak of the establishment as a thing which 
can at all influence the general and permanent hap- 
piness of mankind. 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to consider the opinion 
of M. de Fellenberg's neighbours, the Bemois, as 
any evidence against his system ; but it is right to 
state the fact, that scarcely any of the pension- 
naries at Hofwyl are from the neighbouring city of 
Berne, and that the opinion of the inhabitants is 
decidedly unfavourable to the establishment. They 
say the education is superficial ; that too much is 
attempted ; that no one who has been instructed at 
Hofwyl has risen to eminence in any department ; 
and that M. de Fellenberg is so much of a despot 
within his own establishment, that professors and 
teachers will not remain ; and that the frequent 
change in instructors operates injuriously upon the 
progress of the pupils. Of the truth of these 
charges I have no way of judging. I state simply 
what I heard many times in Berne. 

Berne is the largest and the most populous of the 
Swiss cantons, and perhaps also the richest, though 
Zurich might possibly dispute this claim. The great- 
est land-owners of Switzerland reside in this canton ; 
and for this reason it contains the greatest number 
of poor. The number receiving public relief is 
stated at upwards of 20,000, being one in every 
seventeen, if the population be reckoned at 340,000. 
The constitution of Berne is oligarchical — certainly 
the worst of all the forms of government ; and 
from all that I could learn, the oligarchy of Berne 
does not deserve to form an exception. 
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Having satisfied my curiosity in Berne, I left that 
interesting capital for Thun, and the Oberhmd 
Bemois. 

Nothing can be more charming than the country 
between Berne and Thun. It is a constant succes- 
sion of meadow and orchard, beautifully diversified 
with neat cottages and gardens, and presenting all 
the fertility of a plain, without its monotony ; for 
the surface is broken into hillocks, and every where 
offers to the eye the most delightful variety that 
cultivated nature is capable of affording. I noticed, 
that to every third or fourth house was attached a 
small manufactory of earthenware. There is a 
particular kind of earth especiaUy suited for the 
purpose, found about three leagues from Thun, 
which costs only the expense of carriage. The 
pots made in these parts are held in high estima- 
tion, and are bought not only for the use of the 
neighbouring towns, but also by French hawkers. 
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who make an errand there twice at least ereiy 
year. 

Every one must be pleased with the situation of 
Thun. Placed in the vestibule of the mountains, 
it unites the sublimity of mountain-scenery with 
the softer graces of the fertile country that stretches 
towards Berne : the fine rapid Aar sweeps through 
the town, and the castle and the church crown the 
wooded hill that commands it. I reached Thun 
about six hours after leaving Berne; and, after 
visiting the church-yard, famous on account of the 
prospect enjoyed from it, and having obtained satis- 
factory evidence of the truth of what I had often 
heard, that the principal inn is one of the dearest 
in Switzerland, I hired a boat to carry me up the 
lake. The price of boats upon all the Swiss lakes 
depends upon the number of boatmen ; and a tra- 
veller who has no opinion of his own, as to the 
wind and weather, will certainly be subjected to 
high charges. Boatmen always complain of the 
bad weather. With them, it is always either much 
wind, contrary wind, or the appearance of wind. 
It was as serene a sky as was ever reflected in the 
bosom of a lake when I arrived at Thun ; but the 
boatmen assured me that I could not attempt the 
passage of the lake with fewer than three rowers. 
They admitted that it was not much wind just then, 
but the wind was rising ; and besides, it blew ex- 
actly down the lake. Now, I knew perfectly that 
the wind was precisely in the other quarter ; and 
that, if it did increase, our voyage would be only 
so much the shorter ; and so the event proved. 1 
took two rowers. The wind rose, and carried us 
up the lake without the aid of their oars at all. 
The voyage was rapid and agreeable. The banks 
of the lake are extremely varied, changing gra- 
dually from the picturesque to the sublime ; and a 
boat full of peasants, returning home from market, 
contributed greatly to heighten the pleasure. They 
sang some pretty national airs, and sung them 
well ; and, long after we had passed them, the cho- 
rus, swelling and dying away as the breeze fell and 
rose, came in wild and undulating melody over the 
water. 

Our voyage terminated about six in the after- 
noon, and I unmediately walked forward to Unter- 
seen, a little village situated about half- way between 
the lakes of Thun and Brientz, and which is cer- 
tainly one of the most charmingly situated in Swit- 
zerland. The village itself is old and rather ugly ; 
but it is so small, that three minutes' walk is suffi- 
cient to carry one beyond its precincts. About 
three-quarters of a mile from Unterseen, is Inter- 
laken, the well-known resort of the English. Next 
morning I walked through it ; and, at every step 
from Unterseen, I found new reason to be delighted 
with the scenery of this most enchanting valley. 
Interlaken consists of fifteen or sixteen lK>arding- 
houses, lying at little intervals from each other, 
upon either side of a broad avenue which reaches 
from lake to lake. The terms of these boarding- 
houses are reasonable enough. The two or three 
enjoying the highest reputation, charge 5 francs 
per day, wine included ; and for this, a well-served 
table and a comfortable apartment are provided. 
The next of the boarding-houses charge 4| francs. 
The inns both at Interlaken and at Unterseen, are 
the property of government ; which has, in conse- 
quence, made a most unjust decree, by which no 
stranger can be received in any of the boarding- 



houses for a leas time than nine days. In 
quence of thb regulation, travellers meaning to 
reside at Interlaken for a less time than nine days, 
are obliged to go to the hotel, where they pay a 
direct, tax to the government, in the shape of most 
enormous charges made by the two inn-keepers. 
This seems to me to be a most odious monopoly, 
alike unjust towards travellers, and oppressive 
towards the keepers of boarding-houses. The 
boarding-house speculation at Interlaken has been 
overdone. I saw two magnificent new houses 
ahnost ready for the reception of company, while 
the fifteen old ones were not half-full. When I 
visited Interlaken, there were only between seventy 
and eighty strangers there ; and last year, at the 
same season, there were no fewer than seven hun- 
dred, of whom nearly five hundred were English. 
There were reasons why fewer English than usual 
should be found upon the continent in the smnmer 
of 1830 ; but there is a fashion also in these tilings ; 
and it is more than probable, that Interlaken has 
already seen its most prosperous days. But it is 
impossible that it can ever cease to be a rendez- 
vous ; for it is without doubt the most central point 
in Switzerland, for those who wish to find an agree- 
able spot, situated at a moderate distance from many 
of the most remarkable objects ; and, besides, the 
beauty of the place must always have power to arrest 
the steps of nuuiy travellers. An English gentie- 
man has lately built a house about two miles from 
Interlaken, and resides there permanently with his 
family. The house cost about d(tf . building ; and 
the expense of his housekeeping, four in family, 
does not exceed four francs per day. The Canton 
of Berne has lately passed a law, by which stran- 
gers are forbidden to become proprietors of land or 
houses within the canton. This law the English 
gentleman has avoided, by the titie being made out 
in the name of a peasant with whom he was accus- 
tomed to board before the house was built ; but it 
is difiicult to perceive, how, upon the death of the 
owner, his heirs will be able to prove their title to 
the inheritance. To one who is fond of chamois 
hunting, and who has no ties at home (and yet, who 
are they ! for has not every man the tie of country !), 
Interlaken is as choice a spot as can anywhere be 
found ; and, if a house can be built for 602., and a 
family, maintained upon four francs a day, small 
means are required for the luxury of such a resi- 
dence. I can easily believe that the expenditure of 
a small family does not exceed this sum ; for all 
kinds of provisions are extremely cheap. Veal is 3d. 
per lb. ; mutton 3}d. ; beef the same ; butter 5d. or 
6d. ; vegetables and fruit for almost nothing ; and 
many kinds of game and fish may be had for the 
trouble of killing or catching them. 

I have spoken of the beauty and attractions of 
Interlaken ; but I have not yet said in what these 
consist. The valley, or little plain, in which In- 
terlaken is situated, is about four miles long, and 
from one to three broad. I need scai*cely say, that it 
derives its name from its situation, lying between the 
two lakes of Thun and Brientz, which are connected 
by the river Aar. The beauty and fertility of this 
little valley are extraordinary. The greenest and 
most luxuriant meadows — ^the richest and most 
variegated foliage — orchards pendent with their 
beauteous burden — gardens enamelled with flowers, 
and stored with every vegetable production — ^form 
altogether a carpet of rare beauty. And although 
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I have called this spot the plain of Inierlaken, and 
it may ivell be called a plain in comparison with the 
surrounding country, yet it is not literally a plain — 
it is strewn with pictur^que eminences, rocky, and 
overspread with fine old wood ; and, along the right 
side of the river, the bank rises gradually up to the 
mountains that shut in the valley. I do not be- 
lieve a more charming spot than Interlaken is to be 
found in Europe. I know of nothing that it wants. 
It combines the beautiful, the picturesque, and the 
sublime. The little plain is redolent in beauty and 
fertility. The immediate environs present the pic- 
turesque in its multiform aspects ; and the glorious 
peaks of the Silver Horn, the Monk, Mount Eiger, 
and the Jungfrau, are the boundary of its horizon. 
Add to all this, that the climate of Interlaken is 
mild ; that in the hottest sun, the fine avenues of 
magnificent walnut-trees offer an effectual shade ; 
that within the limits of a stroll are the shores of 
two charming lakes ; that, in one's morning-gown 
and slippers, a dish of trout may be taken from the 
Aar for breakfast ; and that comfortable accommo- 
dation, and a choice of good society, are at com- 
mand. And I think I may safely say, that if fashion 
should desert Interlaken, she will run counter to 
good taste. 

While I remained in this valley, I resided in the 
hotel at Unterseen, which, I am told, is not quite 
so good as the hotel at Interlaken ; but, being rather 
more central for the different excursions, I pre- 
ferred it. This hotel used to boast for its hostess, 
the Belle BatdUere of Brientz ; but it seems that the 
incivility of the landlord outweighed the beauty of 
the landlady in the eyes of travellers ; for custom 
falling off, the Bernese government, to which the 
hotel belongs, displaced the tenant, and found an- 
other, the brother of the hotel-keeper at Interlaken, 
under whose turveiUcmee it has recovered its repu- 
tation. The Bdle BateUiire now keeps a little shop 
in Unterseen ; and there, I understand, her repu- 
tation secures her a comfortable livelihood; for 
scarcely does any stranger leave the valley, with- 
out purchasing some little ornament, the price of 
which, not being proportioned to its intrinsic value, 
is understood to include also the value of a glance 
at the fair vender. She is now thirty-four, and is 
not what she has been. 

Without much riches, the villagers of Unterseen 
seemed contented and cheerful. It was pleasant to 
see them assemble in whole families every fine 
evening before their cottage-doors, watching the 
return of their goats. No family is without a few 
goats ; and about dusk, or a little earlier, the whole 
squadron, the united property of the villagers, 
Arrives at the market-place, and there, like a bat* 
taUion to which the word ** dismiss'' has been given, 
they break up the order of march, and run to their 
respective homes, in groups of twos and threes, 
whUe some one of every family rises to receive and 
tend the wanderers. 

After having passed two or three days at Inter- 
laken, I left it on an excursion to Grindelwald, 
across the Wengem Alp, and Scheideck. I walked 
out of Unterseen about five o'clock, and was not a 
little pleased to see the summits of all the moun- 
tains disrobed, their snowy peaks backed by a 
serene sky. After crossing the little plain of Inter- 
laken, the road winds up the narrow valley by the 
side of the river Leutchen, to the point where the 
two branches of the stream unite ; one, the White 



Leutchen, coming from the valley of Lauterbrun- 
nen ; the other, the Black Leutchen, from the 
valley of Grindelwald. United here, they are called 
Zweylutehinen, and flow towards the Lake of Brientz. 
From this point a carriage-road leads to Grindel- 
wald, up the bank of the Black Leutchen ; but no 
traveller who can walk, or ride on horseback, ought 
to go by that road to Grindelwald, but by Lauterbrun- 
nen and the Wengem Alp. I accordingly turned 
to the right towai^ Lauterbrunnen, and followed 
up its narrow valley, often a mere gorge, to the 
auberge, which lies about 2d00 feet above the sea. 

Lauterbrunnen is an interesting valley, and in 
many places a beautiful one. It is nearly fifteen 
miles long, and scarcely ever exceeds half a mile 
in breadth, and, like all the Swiss valleys of a 
similar character, it is subject to the visitation of 
the avalanche, and to the fall of rocks. The name 
LaiUerbrunnen,Bigia&eB ''clear fountains ;" and it is 
well named ; for on each side innumerable rivulets 
are seen tumbling down the mountains, in long 
threads of silvery foam. The village of Lauter- 
brunnen only contains about 200 persons. The rest 
of the inhabitants, about 1000, are scattered in 
cottages and chalets up and down the valley. They 
are poor ; a consequence here, as in some other 
parts of Switzerland, of the influx of strangers, 
whose chance benefices are too often preferred to 
the regular returns of industry. The valley might 
well maintain its inhabitants in comfort. Few of 
the Swiss valleys produce a more delicious cheese, 
or one more esteemed ; and in the lower parts of 
the valley, oats, barley, and even some wheat, 
might be successfully cultivated. On entering the 
village of Lauterbrunnen, I was accosted by at 
least half-a-dozen persons requesting employment 
as guides to the different objects of curiosity, and 
by one or two beggars besides. Thus it is, that 
good and evil spring up together, and that that 
which scatters riches on one side, sows poverty on 
the other. 

I had heard much of the cataract of the Stub- 
bach, but was miserably disappointed by it. The 
name — meaning fall of powder — is well applied. 
The cascade is said to be nearly 800 feet high ; but 
it descends entirely in spray, and is wanting in that 
greatest attraction of a cataract — sublimity. 

I met two parties at the inn preparing to pass 
the Wengem Alp to Grindelwald ; — one, a party of 
German pedestrians ; the other, a party of English, 
two ladies and a gentleman. The character of the 
English ladies for enterprise, courage, and perse- 
verance, ranks very high in Switzerland. I have 
heard some old guides speak in rapturous terms of 
my countrywomen, on account of their contempt of 
difficulty, and even of daimer ; while, on the other 
hand, the reputation of Frenchwomen for these 
same qualities stands as low as possible in their 
estimation. 

The ascent begins immediately when leaving the 
village, and for the first two hours it is sufficiently 
laborious. The labour is repaid, however, by the 
charming view which may at any time be enjoyed 
by turning round. The long, deep valley of Lau- 
terbrunnen, with its hundred rills stretched at your 
feet ; opposite, the cascade of the Stubbach is seen 
issuing from a mass of snow which crowns the 
height ; and to the left, the eye follows the valley 
up to its majestic barrier, the Groshom, and the 
limbs of the other giant mountains that stretch be- 
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hind the Wensem Alp. Yoa look down also upon 
the Schamadnbach, a vast snowy plain, where, at 
break of day, troops of chamois may generally be 
seen, and where also the finest eagles in Switzer> 
land have their eyrie. One was killed about a fort- 
night before I visited this place, measuring four- 
teen feet and a half from wing to wing. 

After an ascent of about an hour and a half, I 
found myself descending, and in another half-hour 
I entered upon the Wengem Alp. In this little 
hollow I saw several pretty cottages ; and even at 
so great an elevation, the gardens attached to them 
were full of peas in fine blossom. A little farther, 
just on leaving the belt of wood that girds the 
lower part of the Wengem Alp^ I reached an open 
rocky space, where seyen or eight small houses were 
perched. These I found to be receptacles for 
cheese. The temperature of this altitude is thought 
to be more suitable for the ripening of cheese, than 
either a lower or a higher elevation ; and every 
day, the cheese that is made higher up the moun- 
tain is brought down and deposited here. One of 
the mountaineers having just brought some cheese, 
I took the opportunity of looking into the depository. 
I counted sixty cheeses, and he told me that before 
September there would be 200. These belonged to 
four persons, each of whom have therefore fifty 
cheeses. The cheese sells at nine sous to the mer- 
chant, and by him to the public at twelve ; and is 
called framage de Wengem-Alp, There is still a 
more delicious and more delicate cheese made at 
Sevenonf a village on the other side of the valley, 
situated upon a mountain of the same name. It is 
made in very small quantities, and is all sent to 
Berne, where it sells at sixteen to eighteen sous. 

At every step I found the path become more in- 
teresting. New mountain- peaks successively came 
into view, till at length the stupendous range of the 
Oberland Bemois rose before me — ^the Jungfrau in 
the centre, the two Silver Horns on either side, the 
Crispalt, and the shoulders of the Wetterhom and 
Mount Eiger, stretching behind the Scheideck. 
From the path across the Wengem Alp, the preci- 
pices of the Jungfrau seem scarcely distant a gun- 
shot ; but a deep valley lies between, probably a 
league across. The highest point of the Jungfrau 
presents a reddish rock in front, too eaoarpe to per- 
mit the snow to lodge upon it ; but the Silver Horns 
and the Monk exhibit smooth surfaces of dazzling 
whiteness. The former especially, though less ele- 
vated than the neighbouring mountains, are pecu- 
liarly striking, from the pointed forms of their 
summits, and the unbroken mantle of snow that 
envelopes them. But the Jungfrau is the chief 
object of attraction, not entirely owing to its great 
elevation, though that approaches nearly to 13,000 
feet, but also because of its tremendous precipices, 
frightful ravines, and vast accumulations of ffliow. 
The Jungfrau was long believed to be inaccessible ; 
but this idea has been proved to be erroneous. Two 
persons, named Meyers, enjoyed for some years the 
reputation of having reached the summit of the 
Jungfrau. The attempt was made by them in 
1812 ; but there afterwards appeared reason to 
doubt if the attempt had really proved successful. 
No other endeavour was made till the year 1828. 
In the early part of that year, an English gentleman 
engaged some peasants of Grindelwald to attempt 
the ascent ; but the weather proving unfavourable 
during some weeks, the person who had engaged 



their servioes left that neighbooriiood for Berne ; 
but the weather soon after clearing up, they set out 
by themselves on the 10th of August. They were 
sue in number ; and their names are Piexre Bow- 
mann. Christian Bowmaan, Pierre Roth, Hiltbrand 
Burgunnen, Ulrich Yitver^ and Pierre Mosser. 
They commenced the ascent from Grindelwald, en- 
tering between the Mettenberg and Mount £iger, 
and passing by the Glacier Infirieur of Grindelwald, 
and the Mer de Glace behind Mount Eiger. The 
first night they slept in a natural grotto ; and at 
one in the morning they recommenced their joui^ 
ney, leaving the Monk on the right, and proceeding 
along the southern declivity of the Jungfrau. The 
journey was attended with much difficulty and 
danger ; but at length they reached the sununit, 
and fixed an iron pole upon the highest point, by 
screwing it into the ice, where it may now be seen 
by the help of a telescope. The area of the summit 
is from thirty to forty feet in diameter. Towards 
the south a vast field of ice extends toward the 
VaUaie; and towards the north descends that 
range of precipices seen from the Wengem Alp. 

Notwithstanding the accomplishment of this at^ 
tempt, it has never been successfully repeated. In 
the summer of 1829, two English gentlemen, accom- 
panied by guides, attempted the enterprise ; but a 
storm compelled them to return, and the guides 
have subsequently refused to repeat the experiment. 
The guides of Grindelwald are probably less adven- 
turous than those of Chamouni ; and I was informed 
that storms are more frequent and sudden in this 
part of the Oberland Bemois than in the neighbour- 
hood of Mont Blanc. Of such honourable notoriety 
is the name of an Englishman, that an impostor 
occasionally screens himself under it to commit 
iniquity. An instance of this occurred last summer, 
and with reference to the ascent of the Jung&au. 
A person calling himself English, and at all evente 
master of the language, gave out that he meant to 
ascend the Jun^rau. He hired guides, laid in 
provisions on credit, and lived for a month at the 
Hotel des Gentilhommes at Berne, upon the reputa- 
tion of having formed so great a project. 

It is the usual practice to cross the Wengem Alp 
and the Scheideck to Grindelwald in one day ; but 
I preferred passing the day and the evening upon 
the mountain, and sleeping at the chalet, where 
every traveller stops to rest and refresh himself. 
I descended as far into the deep valley that sepa- 
rates the Wengem Alp from the Jungfrau as the 
precipices permitted, and spent the remainder of 
the day among the steep declivities that lie opposite 
to the majestic scenes which the bosom of the 
Jungfrau discloses ; and when the sun went down, 
and the shadows crept up the mountains, I returned 
to the chalet, where I had some hours of comfort- 
able sleep upon a skin spread upon a table. When 
I awoke, it was past midnight ; and feeling rather 
chilly, 1 walked out. The light of a waning moon 
fell dimly upon the mountains. It was the reign of 
solitude and silence. Even the avalanche was at 
rest. The stars alone watehed above the mountain- 
tops. At daybreak I commenced my journey 
towards Grindelwald. The path, after traversing 
the Wengem Alp, enters upon the Scheideck, and 
other mountains come into view successively — 
Mount Eiger, the Wetterhom, the Shreckhom, and 
the Finsteraarhom. These are all very elevated 
mountains, and striking from their forms and posi- 
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tion, as well as from their elevation. These, with the 
Jungfrau, are indeed the highest mountains of Swit- 
zerland, excepting Mount Rosa and Mount Cervin. 
Mont Blanc is not a Swiss mountain. Of all the 
mountains I have seen, Mount Eiger is the most 
imposing. Most mountains have several peaks, or 
summits, as they are improperly called ; and the 
highest of thrae generally recedes, and is only visible 
at a distance. But the highest peak of Mount 
Eiger overhangs the valley of Grindelwald ; and the 
eye is able to scan, at one glance, the whole range 
of precipices, embracing an elevation of not less 
than 8000 or 9000 feet. 

After passing the shoulder of the Scheideck, 
which is somewhat less than 6000 feet high, the 
path begins to descend towards Grindelwald. Here 
the Wetterhom becomes the most conspicuous ob- 
ject, and a view opens into the heart of the moun- 
tain. It has long been supposed that this mountain 
contains gold, and about thirty years ago an 
attempt was made to open a mine ; but the super- 
stitions of the miners were so strong, that the 
design was abandoned. It was said, that whenever 
the hammer of the miner struck the rock, the 
stroke was repeated by some invisible being. Thus 
far Hie story may easily be credited ; but it goes 
farther. Sometimes the miners were assailed by 
showers of stones ; — frequently the excavations of 
one day were filled up next morning ; and at 
length, one morning the whole mine was found to 
be occupied by the rightful inhabitants of the moun- 
tain-caves, and upon the miners endeavouring to 
make their escape, the roof fell in and buried them 
all. There might probably be superstitions to con- 
tend with from the first ; and some accident having 
happened to the miners, truth has helped out the 
legend. It is certain, however, that the attempt 
was made, and has not been repeated. 

In descending towards Grindelwald, one remarks 
with astonishment the extraordinary effects of a 
glacier that fell some years ago. It is entirely a 
mistake to suppose that woods offer an effectual 
barrier to the progress of a great glacier. In this 
place the ground is entirely cleared ; the trees have 
been swept away like reeids ; and an area of at 
least a mile and a half square is strewn with stones 
and roots of trees. On each side of this area, where 
the glacier has not touched, there is a fine forest. 
The descent from Scheideck is tolerably rapid, but 
neither difficult nor long. The level of the valley 
of Grindelwald is greatly higher than that of Lau- 
terbrunnen ; so that the ascent from Lauterbrun- 
nen is much greater than the descent upon 
Grindelwald. In about two hours and a half I 
reached the Glacier Infirieur. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OBEIlLAirD BERNOIS — THE CANTONS OF FRIBOURO 

AND VAUD. 

The Glacier* of Grindelwald— Excursion on the Mer de 
Glace, and Details respecting the Death of M. Mouron — 
State of the Inhabitants of the Valley of Grindelwald, and 
strange Laws and Usages peculiar to it — Return to Inter- 
laken — Escape of a Schoolmaster — Valley of the Black 
Leutchen— Visit to the Lake of Brientz— The Griesbach— 
The Evils of Imagination— Brientz— A Moonlight Sail, 
and Return to Interlaken — Journey from Interlaken to 
Vevay, by the Semmenthall — Spietz — Wimmiss — Charac- 
ter of the Semmenthall — Saanenland, Gruy^re, and Gruy^re 
Cheese — Descent to the Lake of Geneva — Vevay. 

The glaciers of Grindelwald are always one prin- 



cipal object of the traveller's curiosity, and are 
well deserving of a visit, even by one who has been 
at Chamouni. The lowest part of the Glacier In- 
/h'teuTf which I first visited, reaches into the valley. 
The finest verdure is seen within a few yards of it ; 
and, for at least a mile on either side, it is fringed 
with furze. One branch of the river Leutchen 
issues from beneath it, of course at the lowest 
point ; and here an arch is formed about seventy 
feet high, and thirty wide; the ice, forming the 
roof of this arch, is like greenish crystal, and is 
extremely loose. A part had lately fallen in, and 
other large fragments seemed ready to detach 
themselves. The glacier extends up the mountain 
about two miles, and certainly presents a very sin- 
gular appearance viewed from below. It is covered 
Mdth pinnacles, some of them thirty or forty feet 
high, varied and picturesque in their forms, and is 
intersected by immense cracks, which render it 
difficult and dangerous to traverse. Beyond this 
glacier lies the Mer de Glace, which extends be- 
tween Mount Eiger and the Meriikhom. I also 
visited the Glaeier Superteur, which differs from the 
other only in having no pinnacles ; but the cracks 
and crevices that traverse it are still more nume- 
rous and formidable than those of the Glacier I»- 
ferieur. 

There are two inns at Grindelwald, the lower 
and the upper. The former has the character of 
being the best ; but I preferred the situation of the 
other, and found nothing in it to complain of. From 
the SaUe a Manger, which, upon one side, is entirely 
glass, there is a magnificent view of both the gla- 
ciers ; and of Mount Eiger, the Wetterhom, Fin- 
steraarhom, &c. I found the inn crowded with 
travellers, chiefly pedestrians, many of them Ger- 
mans. The other inn is more run upon by the 
great, especially by Messieurs les Anglais. 

Next morning very early, I left the inn with a 
guide, to visit the Mer de Glace, which lies beyond 
the glaciers, and which is chiefly remarkable for 
its connexion with the melancholy occurrence which, 
a few years ago, deprived the world of a good man, 
and the church of a pious minister. I ascended by 
the side of the Glacier Infirieur, and then turned 
to the left upon the Mer de Glace, which extends 
about two leagues in that direction. From the 
commencement of the Mer de Glace, it is little 
more than an hour's walk to the spot where the 
catastrophe took place. A small stream runs from 
the upper part of the Mer de Glace, into a little bed 
three or four feet deep, and here precipitates itself 
into a hole, which I found to be about six feet in dia- 
meter, the orifice forming an irregular square, and 
somewhat inclining inward. The unfortunate in- 
dividual whose life was here suddenly and awfully 
terminated, was a protestant clergyman named 
Mouron. He had made an excursion from the 
Pays de Vaud, where he lived, to pass a few days 
in the Oberland Bemois ; and the day after his ar- 
rival in Grindelwald, he went with a guide to walk 
over the Mer de Glace. M. Mouron, in passing 
near this hole, was naturally attracted by it, and 
approached near its brink ; and that he might with 
safety look down, he struck his spike into the ice, 
and leant upon its head. The spike penetrated the 
ice, or slid forward ; and M. Mouron, losing his 
prop, necessarily lost his balance, and fell forward. 
This is the true version of the story. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that he lost his balance in throwing 
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a stone into the hole. The spike was found stuck 
in the opposite side, about a foot below the orifice, 
which could not have happened, unless the acci- 
dent had occurred in the manner I have described. 
Three attempts were made to recover the body, and 
the last of these succeeded. The head was found 
much bruised, and one thigh and an arm were 
broken. In all probability, the unfortunate M. 
Mouron did not survive the descent, which was 
ascertained to be ^^8 feet, and was therefore spared 
the dreadful consciousness of his condition. But 
who can imagine the horror of that moment, when 
he found the prop give way, and when he sunk be- 
neath the light of day ! The recollections and the 
hopes of a lifetime were probably crowded into 
that moment of agony. Some suspicions of the 
guide were at iirst entertained ; but when the purse 
of the unfortunate M. Mouron was found upon his 
person, they were of course at an end. His body 
was interred in the church-yard of Grindelwald ; 
and upon a plain marble slab, is the following in- 
scription : 

Aiin6 Mouron, Min. du S. Ev. ; 

Cher k TEglise par see talens et sa pi£t& 

N6 k Chardronne, dans le Canton de Vaud, 

leiii. Octobre 1790. 

Admirant, dans ces Montagnes, 

Les ouvrages magnifiques de Dieu, 

Tomba dans un gouffre 

De la Mer de Glace, 

lexxxi. Aout 1821. 



Ici repose son corps, 

Retire de I'abyme apr^s 12 jours. 

Far Ch. Burgenen de Grindelwald. 

Ses parens et ses amis, 

Pleurant sa mort premature, 

Lui ont 61ev6 ce monument. 

The inscription, I think, is faultless, unless per- 
haps that the word inagnifique might have been 
omitted. 

The Mer de Glaoe of Grindelwald was formerly 
occasionally crossed by the peasantry before any 
better communication was opened into the Vol- 
lais, and a rude chapel stood half-way. But an 
avalanche destroyed it ; and it is said that the bell 
belonging to it was found in the bed of the Leut- 
chen. 

The valley of Grindelwald is, upon many ac- 
counts, one of the most remarkable in Switzerland, 
not more owing to its natural position, than to the 
state of the inhabitants, and to the peculiarity of 
some of the customs and laws which obtain in it. In 
no valley throughout all Switzerland, are the inha- 
bitants so generally placed above poverty. Their 
numbers amount to between two and three thou- 
sand ; and there is not one among them dependent 
upon public or private charity. One reason may 
pai*tly explain this phenomenon. There is a law 
peculiar to this valley, which forbids the transfer- 
ence of small parcels of propei*ty. A man must 
sell all, or none ; he cannot sell his meadow-land 
without his mountain-grazings also, nor these with- 
out his wood; so that the multiplication of very 
small proprietors, and the division of land is checked. 
There are several other curious laws and usages 
peculiar to Grindelwald — one, among others, that a 
man cannot bequeath his property to his children 
by testament, or according to his own wishes. He 
must divide it into parts, and his children draw lots 



for their separate inheritances. There is yet an- 
other usage still more extraordinary — so extraor- 
dinary, indeed, that I took great pains to inform 
myself upon the subject, as I could with difficulty 
bring myself to give credit to it ; yet, however in- 
credible it may seem, I feel that I am entitled, 
from the inquiries I made, to assert the existence 
of the usage. When persons are married, in what- 
ever rank they may be, the bride passes the twenty- 
four hours previous to the celebration of the cere- 
mony, with her intended hu&haxid as his wife ; and 
I could not learn that a refusal to celebrate the 
marriage had ever followed this uncommon license. 
Unlike many other parts of Switzerland, mar- 
riages in this valley are generally marriages of 
inclination. 

The inhabitants of Grindelwald are remarkable 
for their unwearied industry. The elevation of the 
valley above the sea is between three and four 
thousand feet. The cherry is the only fruit-tree 
that ripens; and wheat is scarcely a profitable 
crop. But the inhabitants lose nothing that indus- 
try can accomplish. They cultivate excellent bar- 
ley and rye ; and every house has its garden, bearing 
abundant crops of vegetables, and such fruit as the 
climate will ripen. When I left the valley to re- 
turn to Interlaken at the early hour of four, the 
peasants were already in the fields busy with their 
hay-harvest. There is no concentrated village in 
Grindelwald ; the houses are scattered over its 
whole extent ; and nowhere in Switzerland have 
I found any more contented with their lot, than 
the peasants of this alpine valley — ^none more sin- 
cere in giving to their abode the name of 'Hhe 
happy valley." 

The morning following my visit to the Mer de 
Glace, I left Grindelwald on my return to Inter- 
laken, taking, of course, the short road by the bank 
of the Black Leutchen. The valley of the Leut- 
chen is extremely narrow, and is remarkable for 
the dreadful visitations to which it has been sub- 
ject. Fifteen years ago, in the month of January, 
an avalanche swept away part of a forest, destroyed 
an inn which stood by the road-side, and, choking 
up the river, caused a most destructive inundation 
throughout the valley. Upon this occasion, the 
schoolmaster of Grindelwald had a wonderful es- 
cape. The affairs of the aubergiste having got into 
disorder, he applied to the schoolmaster to look 
into them, and make up his accounts ; and accord- 
ingly, during the whole of the day upon which the 
event took place, the schoolmaster had been in the 
inn, engaged with the affairs of the aubergiste. 
When night came, a severe storm of snow set in ; and 
the investigation not being concluded, the aubergiste 
pressed his friend to remain till morning, setting 
forth the dangers of a walk home during so violent 
a storm ; but the schoolpiaster answered, that he 
had family-worship always at eight o'clock, and 
that he must not neglect his duty. He accordingly 
left the inn, and had proceeded only a few hundred 
yards, when he heard behind him the thunder of 
the avalanche, which swept away the house he had 
just quitted. 

Lower down the valley, there are traces of a 
still more dreadful visitation. A mountain must 
there have fallen ; but the history of the catas- 
trophe has not come down to our times. The 
ground, for the space of half a league, is strewn 
with enormous fragments of rock ; some overgrown 
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with grass, some with trees growing out of their 
crevices, and some broken up and converted into 
dikes and chalets. The view into the mountains, 
looking back from the valley of the Black Leut- 
chen, is magnificent. The whole range of the 
highest mountains is visible from several points in 
this valley — ^the Finsteraarhoro, the Shreckhom, 
the Wetterhom, the Monck, and Mount Eiger. 
None of these have ever been ascended, and it is 
believed that all of them are inaccessible ; but this 
cannot be ascertained until the attempt be made, 
which there is no temptation to do ; because the 
Jungfrau, which lies in the same range, and which 
\& higher than any of the others, has been already 
ascended ; and the triumph — at all times and in all 
circumstances foolish — would upon that account be 
the less. The sun was just rising when I looked 
back upon these mountains ; and the peak of the 
Finsteraarhorn alone was touched by its rays. If 
peaks do not intercept each other, sunrise or sunset 
offers a very simple mode of determining their 
relative altitudes. 

The day after I returned from Grindelwald, I 
visited the lake of Brientz. In navigating this lake, 
the strong current of the Aar renders an additional 
boatman necessary ; and, for some time, the progress 
is even then extremely slow. Just where the river 
flows out of the lake, I noticed another handsome 
building (I believe a boarding-house), erected upon 
a beautiful tongue of land, which has the river on 
one side and the lake on the other. I found much 
to admire in the lake of Brientz. The mountains 
that environ it are not of the greatest altitude, but 
they are fine in their forms, and beautifully green 
upon their lower declivities ; and one side of the 
lake is spotted with houses and hamlets. The colour 
of the lake is whitish, arising, as is said, from the 
complexion of the Aar as it flows from the glacier. 
If so, it deposits its impurities in the lake of 
Brientz, because it flows a limpid stream through 
the plain of Interlaken ; and the lake of Thun, 
which it subsequently enters, is dark-coloured. I 
passed a beautiful peninsula — almost an island — 
about half-way up the lake. A pretty country- 
house stands upon it ; and the whole is the property 
of a Milanese general, who made the purchase be- 
fore the enactment of the law forbidding the acqui- 
sition of property by strangers. I noticed a hand- 
some boat coasting the island, with the Bourbon 
flag flying at the stern. It probably now carries a 
different ensign. 

After a charming sail, the boat was moored in 
the little cove, close under the well-known cascade 
of the Giesbach. I had heard much of this fall ; 
and although I never expect much from the fall of 
a small river, yet I did expect something from a 
cascade, of which everybody spoke in terms of rap- 
ture. « Have you seen the Giesbach 1 " is almost 
as common a question in this neighbourhood as 
" Have you been on the Rigi ! " is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lucerne. I was much disappointed 
in the Giesbach. It is merely pleasing, somewhat 
picturesque, but not at all striking. The water is 
^y no means abundant ; and if I found the stream 
scanty in the month of June, when the snows were 
fast dissolving, and in a rainy season, how insig- 
nificant must it be during the autumnal droughts I 
Everything has been done to recommend the spot 
to the notice of strangers. Here, there is a rustic 
bridge ; there, a little gallery ; winding paths lead 



to different poitites de Tue ; and a house has recently 
been erected close by, where the organist of Brientz 
and his family live, and where parties take their 
pic-nic, and are serenaded by the organist and his 
family. This part of the entertainment, however, 
is pleasing enough. None of the voices are re- 
markably fine, but they harmonize well ; and the 
character of the music which they sing is interest- 
ing, because it is national and local. There is an 
air of simplicity and rusticity about the family 
rather attractive. This may possibly be affectation, 
or it may not. I should be sorry to judge harshly. 
The lake of Brientz is dear to the gourmand, from 
its being the habitation of the Brientz ling — a fish 
that is said even to exceed in flavour the far-famed 
Sardina. 

Inukgination, without which the traveller cannot 
feel the charm of the natural world, acts also as a 
check upon his pleasure. It is owing to the activity 
of this faculty that our expectations are never 
realised ; because imagination has already pictured 
something beyond reality. Nay, even while con- 
templating a great object, we are apt to imagine 
something greater. For my own part, I confess 
that nothing has ever come up to my expectations. 
I can conceive something more charming than even 
the most charming of the Swiss lakes — something 
more majestic than the greatest of its mountains. 
There is no scene which imagination may not 
heighten — no beauty to which it cannot lend ano- 
ther grace — no sublimity which it dare not attempt 
to elevate. When I have stood below the ** Mo- 
narch of Mountains," I have imagined a mightier 
than he. The ocean in storm leaves least for the 
imagination. All this is simply the power of mul- 
tiplication. Where multiplication can add nothing 
to the charm, imagination rests. In the external 
world, imagination only multiplies what exists — 
strews the bank of the lake with more flowers and 
finer trees — and places Mount Rosa upon the 
shoulders of Mont Blanc ; and so does it act in 
some of the works of art. We can imagine a vaster 
building than the Escurial — a higher than the 
dome of St. Peter's — a greater than the aqueduct 
of Segovia ; but we cannot add, in imagination, to 
the charm of perfect harmony — nor imagine a finer 
than the Apollo ; because, in these, multiplication 
would introduce discord, or change a god into a 
monster. 

The lake of Brientz is said to be more subject 
to storms than any other of the Swiss lakes. The 
wind which had carried me so agreeably to the 
Giesbach, rose into a storm while I remained there, 
and it was necessary to wait until it subsided. The 
organist produced his choicest bottle of kirshwaser, 
and another round of songs helped away another 
hour. In the Swiss inns on the high roads, the 
traveller will seldom meet with kirshwaser. Unless 
he knows that immense quantities of it are made 
in almost every peasant's family, he will be at a 
loss to account for the consumption of so great a 
quantity of cherries as are produced in Switzerland. 
There are various qualities of kirshwaser ; but the 
genuine liquor is made without the assistance of 
the kernel of the cherry. That in which the kernel 
is used, is not so wholesome, and is always consi- 
dered of inferior quality. The stonn having some- 
what abated, I left the Giesbach with the intention 
of dining at Brientz. Indeed, had my intention 
been to return to Interlaken, I could not then have 
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accomplished it, for the wind was still too high to 
permit the navigation of a small boat against it. 

Brientz is a pleasant little town, and the inn is 
admirable ; but owing to the accomplishments of 
the landlord, who adds to a knowledge of cookery 
some acquaintance with the French and English 
languages, the charges are not remarkably mode- 
rate. All sorts of culinary implements, and little 
vases of various forms, are made in the neighbour- 
hood of Brientz, from the maple-wood, and are ex- 
tremely beautiful ; but they are made chiefly for 
English travellers, and are therefore dear. It was 
past nine before the storm had altogether subsided ; 
and about half-past ten I left Brientz for Interlaken, 
with a serene sky, a full moon, and a calm lake, 
gently heaving from the effects of the storm, but 
smooth as crystal. Rowing up tlie bank of the 
lake, I could not help tlmiking how unsuccessful 
are the efforts of painters in their representations 
of moonlight. The moon itself they paint well, but 
the light of the moon I have never seen represented 
with truth. Long before our voyage terminated, 
morning had dawned upon the mountains ; and be- 
fore I reached land, the highest peaks were ready 
to receive the golden tintet. A scene like this is 
inexpressibly beautiful at the dawn of day. The 
morning air was waking the sleeping lake into life ; 
mountains were unveiling themselves ; the beautiful 
carpet of the little plain was gemmed with pearls, 
and the refreshing rains of the last evening had 
given a brighter hue to the meadows, and a deeper 
tint to the woods. I had never seen Interlaken 
look so lovely. 

My route was now to Vevay, to which there are 
two roads from Interlaken ; one returning to Berne, 
and from thence to Vevay, which is the road almost 
invariably taken ; the oUier direct to Vevay by the 
Semmenthall. The first part of this latter road is 
extremely bad, and the inns upon it are very dif- 
ferent from those found on the more frequented 
Swiss roads ; but if this road were more frequented, 
the Swiss would soon jfind it to be for their own 
interest to erect better inns, and to make a smoother 
highway. After leaving Interlaken, I passed through 
a continued orchard of cherry and apple-trees, 
which cover the slopes that stretch upward from 
the bank of the lake of Thun. Many charming 
vistas of the two lakes, and of the pbun of Inter- 
laken, are discovered from these slopes, and many 
pleasant pictures of country life lay around ; for 
the hay-harvest had not yet ended, and the in- 
gathering of fruit had begun. 

Between Interlaken and the head of the valley of 
Semmen, I saw two most charming spots — Spietz 
and Winmiis. Spietz is the last village which the 
road touches, before it leaves the lake of Thun. 
Here the lake forms a little bay. Upon a small 
eminence stand the church and the minister's 
house, with a charming garden stretching into the 
lake. All the houses of the vUlage are white, and 
each is detached with its garden. Round the 
village are woods and meadows, and the quiet bay 
reflects them all. 

Wimmis is, perhaps, still more beautiful. It lies 
on one side of an undulating plain — ^if the expression 
be allowable — ^rich in every kind of fertility, and 
bounded by lofty mountains on three sides, and be- 
hind, and on either side of the village, mounts, covered 
to the highest pinnacle with wood, rise in the most 
picturesque forms to the height of 600 or 800 feet ; 



and near the sonmiit of one of these, are the ruins 
of a chateau. The river Semmen runs close to the 
village, the houses of which are white and detached, 
like those of Spietz. In the garden of the inn at 
Wimmis, I gathered some red currant berries as 
large as small cherries, and some raspberries 
twice as large aa they are generally found in 
England. 

At Wimmis begins the Semmenthall, which 
stretches to the foot of the mountains that form the 
northern boundary of the lake of Geneva. I have 
seen few parts of Switzerland more beautiful than 
the upper part of this valley — ^no part of it so riante. 
I shoiUd think it must be impossible to travel 
through this valley without being conscious of an 
in^i^ud cheerfulness ; it is fruitfol, smiling , abun- 
dant, beautiful. There is no sublimity to be seen, 
scarcely even any thing of the picturesque. The 
hills, which slope gracefully back, are covered to 
the summit with a varied carpet of meadow, wood, 
and com. Houses, hamlets, and viUages, lie thickly 
along the banks of the river, which flows through a 
succession of orchards and sardens. Here, as in 
other parts of Switzerland, the hay-harvest was not 
completed ; and I noticed a curious mode of leading 
hay from a steep slope. A man collected a large 
load, attached it to hu body with a rope, and seating 
himself upon the ground, slid down the steep, with 
lus hay-stack behind him. In this valley the num- 
ber of cherries is really incredible ; but I saw no 
other kind of fruit, not even gooseberries, in the 
gardens. It seems strange, at first sight, that in 
Switzerland no use should be made of the great 
quantity of fruit, especially cherries and apples, as 
a common article of diet. An apple or a cherry- 
pie is never seen in Switzerland. The reason of 
tins may probably be the expense of sugar, or at 
least the habit of considering all foreign commo- 
dities articles of luxury, which camiot fall to be the 
case in a country where every peasant lives upon 
the produce of his own property. 

I passed the first night after leaving Interlaken, 
at Oberwyl, and next day I walked to Chateau 
D'Ex. During this day's journey, the valley became 
more contracted, but scarcely less beautiful. Here, 
as in many other parts of Switzerland, the country 
appears more populous than it really is, owing to 
the great number of houses that are scattered over 
the valleys ; but these are in many places only cha- 
lets, inhabited during a few months by the person 
who tends the cattle, or only by the cattle them- 
selves. During the forenoon, I passed from the 
valley of the Simmen into that part of Switzerland 
called Saaneiiland, and dined at the little town of 
Saanen. This is the beginning of the most famous 
cheese countr}' in Switzerland, perhaps on the con- 
tinent ; for it is here that the celebrated Gruyere is 
made. There is a curious law in this valley re- 
specting the support of the poor. Whatever money 
is given to parents for the support of their children, 
the latter must repay afterwards. This seems to 
be an unjust law, because it visits the suis of the 
fathers upon the children ; it may have the good 
effect, however, of rendering the former prudent 
and frugal. The wages of labour in this valley are 
about 7ikd. ; but every thing is not upon so low a 
scale. The rent of the little inn where I dined, 
was no less than 32^. All along this line of road I 
found the imis remarkably cheap. The luxuries 
which are always to be found in the inns on the 
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great Siviss roads were not indeed to be met with in 
the Semmenthall, or in Saanenland ; but comfort- 
able accommodation and a tolerable dinner are 
always provided at a very moderate price. At 
Saanen, I was charged one franc for a good dinner 
and a bottle of wine ; and the landlord made the 
demand with the air of a man who thinks it very 
questionable if his demand will be complied with. 

Chateau D'Ex, where I arrived late in the even- 
ing, is charmingly situated. I arrived thoroughly 
wet, having walked during the last three hours 
under a torrent of rain ; but a whole family of old 
ladies who keep the inn, took me under their espe- 
cial care — flighted a blazing fire, made me a com- 
fortable cup of tea, and bore me company during 
the oTening. Next morning I left Chateau D'Ex 
for Vevay. 

The road lies through the valley of the Saane, 
and passes near, but not through, the town of 
Gruyere. No cheese is made ui Gruyere, but in 
the different villages and hamlets in the valley of 
the Saane, though all the cheese made in ihe can- 
ton is called Gruyere. The best cheese is made at 
Albeauve, between Chateau D'Ex and Gruyere. 
All the cheese of Switzerland is of the same kind as 
that known by the name of Gruyere, excepting 
Chapsieger, of which I have already spoken, and 
Neufchatel, which is somewhat different ; and all 
the cheese made in every part of Switzerland, is 
sent into France under the name of Gruyere, pro- 
vided it is not too delicate to bear carriage. But 
the finest of the Swiss cheeses are consumed in 
Switzerland, because they are too delicate for ex- 
portation. At Andermatt, at Saanen, and at other 
places, I have tasted cheese far superior to any that 
can be bought in Paris. In the year 1829, the 
Canton of Fribourg exported 24,000 quintals, or 
2,400,000 lbs. Generally, throughout these valleys, 
and in the commune of Gruyete, the inhabitants 
are above poverty. During a part of the yeiax', 
there are not so many hands in the cheese-country 
as are required, and these are of course borrowed 
from other and poorer communes. Wages are 
there very high, in comparison, at least, with most 
other parts of Switzerland : they are about 2s. 6d., 
exclusive of living. 

The finest cattle in Switzerland are reared in this 
neighbourhood ; and in these, and the export of 
cheese, consists the prosperity of the Canton of Fri- 
bourg. At the fair of BuUe, as many as 2000 head 
of cattle are often shown. Fribourg ought to be 
richer than any other canton in Switzerland of the 
same size. It grows sufficient grain for ite con- 
sumption, its meadows rear a choice breed of cattle, 
and its mountains produce cheese renowned all 
over the world. The canton is rich, but it might 
be richer ; the people are comfortable, but they 
might be affluent. The same reasons that affect 
the prosperity of the Canton of Lucerne, operate 
prejudicially upon the condition of Fribourg. 

Gruyere is a striking object from the road ; and 
I walked up the mount upon which it stands. The 
extent of the ancient castle is great, and in other 
days its strength must have defied tl^e attempts of 
a legion of bowmen. It is said to be more than 
1200 years old. As I continued my journey from 
Gruyere, I arrived at a scene of singular desola- 
tion ; it was the ruins of a village which had been 
burnt on the sixth of the preceding March. It 
consisted of thirty-eight houses, and they were all 



consumed. The church and the minister's house 
alone escaped, which I need scarcely say was 
looked upon as a miracle. The peasants were all 
busy rebuilding their houses, and seemed as cheer- 
ful as if their labour were voluntary. 

The descent down the little river Yevaise, to 
the town of Vevay, is rapid ; and a small part of 
the lake of Greneva is seen below, deeply imbedded 
in the movntains. I was now in the Pays de Yaud, 
and in a land of vines, which every where covered 
the slopes ; and before reaching Yevay, I passed 
many pleasant country-houses, with gardens and 
orchards, whose produce bespoke a milder climate 
than that of the Oberland Bemois. 

There is nothing in the town of Yevay particu- 
larly attractive. Its situation is its charm, and 
that is truly delightful. The waters of Lake Le- 
man come close up to the houses, and a fine shady 
promenade extends from the little harbour along 
the bank of the lake. There are some good streets 
and houses, and one well-built square, open towards 
the water, in which the Hotd de Londres is situated ; 
but I selected Lea trois CowronneSy which is in every 
respect an excellent hotel. Here, and at all other 
places upon the lake of Geneva, the Swiss character, 
appearance, customs, and dress, are lost in those of 
France. It was Sunday when I arrived, and the 
promenade was crowded all the afternoon and even- 
ing. No characteristic dresses were to be seen 
here, as at Berne, Zurich, or Lucerne : all was 
French. In place of the coarse petticoats of home- 
numufacture, the knit stockings, the picturesque 
hats, or grotesque head-dresses, were seen French 
prints, shawls, cdnture»y and ckapecwLx. I should 
think Yevay a delightful place of residence for the 
autumnal months ; for it is in autumn, not in sum- 
mer, that the weather is to be depended upon in 
Switzerland. There is more than one boarding- 
house at Yevay ; and lodgings can easily be had at 
a very reasonable rate. Meat of the best quality 
does not cost above 3d. per lb. ; butter is about 8d. ; 
fish, fruit, vegetables, and wine, all very low in 
price. The bread, too, I found excellent ; and this 
is not a matter of minor importance. Yevay is not 
a dull residence. The coasting trade occasions a 
little bustle at all times in the harbour ; and the 
arrival of steam-boats, two or three times a week, 
from Geneva and Lausanne, creates a little variety. 
The market-day, too, is always an interruption to 
the monotony of a country-town. As for the en- 
virons of Yevay, they are enchanting ; and a boat 
on the lake could leave nothing to desire. Yevay 
was the refuge of Ludlow, one of the judges of 
Charles I., and of Broughton, who read the sentence 
of death. Their tombs are in the old church of St. 
Martin ; and that of Ludlow bears this inscription : 
AcerriftK^ impttgncUor a/HntraricB potestoitis* 



CHAPTER XYII. 

THE LAKE, CITY, AND CANTON OF GENEVA. 

Lake Leman and its Phenomena — Visit to Chillon — Clarens 
— Rousseau — ^Byron — Enchanting Scenery — Lausanne — 
Lausanne as a Residence — John Kemhle — Gibbon's Li- 
brary — Geneva — Manners and Morals of the Genevese — 
the City and Canton — Voltaire. 

The great charm of all this country is the Lake of 
Geneva, more commonly known in the Pays de 
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Vcmd as Lake Leman. The lake is eighteen leagues 
in length, and varies in breadth from one to three 
leagues. Its greatest depth is 900 feet, and its 
height above the Mediterranean is 1150 feet. As 
a Avhole, I do not greatly admire the lake of Gre- 
neva ; but there are parts of it at least equal in 
beauty and grandeur to any thing that is to be 
found elsewhere. The charms of the lake of Ge- 
neva are not seen in sailing from Villeneuve to 
Geneva. There are innumerable charming little 
bays, wliich must be individually explored ; but all 
the upper part of the lake is eminently fine. Draw 
a line from Vevay across to the Savoy side, including 
Vevay on one side and Meillerie on the other, and 
the part which you thus cut off — a fifth part, per- 
haps, of the whole — cannot be rivalled by any thing 
that I have ever seen. 

Every lake has its wonders, and Lake Leman is 
not without them. In sunmier, it rises from five to 
six feet above its winter level. It experiences 
sudden oscillations of several feet. It never freezes ; 
and the Rhone traverses it without mingling with 
its waters. The first of these phenomeua is at- 
tempted to be explained, by ascribing the rise to 
the melting of the snows ; but I incline to agree 
with an intelligent writer, in doubting whether so 
extraordinary a rise, over a surface of twenty-six 
square leagues, can be entirely attributed to the 
cause assigned. With respect to the second phe- 
nomenon, other lakes as well as Lake Leman are 
subject to sudden rises and falls ; and these have 
generally been considered to be the result of elec- 
tricity, acting in one or other of its many forms. 
As to its never freezing, I am bound to give credit 
to the testimony of those who reside upon its banks ; 
but it is not difficult to believe that deep water 
should retain a higher temperature than the in- 
cumbent atmosphere. And as to the last of the 
phenomena named— that the Rhone traverses the 
lake without mingling with its waters — it is too ab- 
surd to need refutation. This could not be, unless 
the impetus of the Rhone were able to conquer the 
resistance of the waters of the lake — which is a 
ridiculous supposition. 

The day after I arrived at Vevay I dedicated to 
Clarens and Chillon. I left Vevay about four 
o'clock, taking a carriage as far as Chillon, where 
I sent it back, that I might enjoy alone, and at lei- 
sure, the interesting and delightful scenery of these 
beautiful and almost classic spots. I was particu- 
larly fortunate in the choice of an evening. The 
weather had been unsettled for a week previous to 
my arrival at Vevay; but the same evening it 
cleared up ; and as I passed along the shore of the 
lake towards Chillon, all was beauty — ^beauty, sere- 
nity, and repose. About a mile from Vevay, turn- 
ing a headland, the head of the lake opens to view, 
with Chillon's gray walls rising out of the water, 
and reposing against the dark woods that lie be- 
hind. 

"Clareru! sweet Qarens! birth-place of deep love,** 

who could pass thee by ? Here it was that Rous- 
seau dreamed the dream that has made him immor- 
tal. These scenes are peopled with the creations of 
his fancy ; and scarcely can we forbear inquiring, 
where is the dwelling of Julie ? Clarens was doubt- 
less Rousseau's beau ideal of natural beauty ; and 
who is there that will quarrel with his choice ? It 
lies in a bay within a bay, and climbs up a gentle 



acclivity — gentle at first, but afterwards steeper, 
and crown^ with the old walls and towers of Cha- 
teau Chatelard. It is more a concentration of ham- 
lets than a village ; and the walnut and fruit-trees, 
and weeping-willoMTs that surround and mingle with 
it, form a perfect ToUambrota. All the way to diil- 
lon the eountry continues charming; and every 
moment the massive walls of the castle become a 
more prominent object in the magnificent picture 
that stretches around. 

Independently of the historic interest of Chillon, 
it is interesting from the beauty of its situation^ 
from its forming one of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in one of the most enchanting scenes in the 
world. The castle is built upon a rock, which, in 
former times, must have fallen from the neighbour- 
ing mountain ; and both the strength of its position, 
and the strength of its walls, have more than once 
enabled it to make a stout resistance in times of 
trouble. A drawbridge leads into the castle ; and 
I was, of course, conducted into the dungeons. 
The luiBtory of these dungeons is known to every 
one. The principal dungeon is large, cold, but not 
dark. Several stone columns run sUong the middle 
of it ; and to three of these are still attached the 
rings to which prisoners were chained. It has 
often been repeated, that these dungeons are below 
the level of the lake ; but this is an error. The 
floor of the dungeon is about the average level of 
the lake. In spring and autunm, their level is the 
same. In summer, the level of the lake is some- 
times from two to three feet above the floor of the 
dungeon, and in winter as much below it. But al- 
though these dungeons are not quite so dark and 
damp as they have been represented to be, they are 
bad enough to have served as a fitting receptacle 
for the victims of tyranny. . 

The chief historic interest attaching to the cas- 
tle of ChUlon, is its connexion with the name of 
Bonnivard, who inhabited its dungeon during six 
years. Although every one knows the history of 
Bonnivard, I cannot entirely pass it over. 

Fran9ois Bonnivard, lord of Lume, was bom in 
1496, and, in his very early youth, he fell heir to 
the rich priory of St. Victor, which lay close to 
Geneva. When the duke of Savoy made wur 
upon the republic, Bonnivard zealously opposed his 
encroachments, and thus incurred his resentment. 
In the year 1516, when Bonnivard was twenty-three 
years old, the duke of Savoy entered Geneva, and 
Bonnivard fled in the direction of Fribourg ; but he 
was overtaken and seized by command of the duke, 
and was made to taste captivity first in the Grolde, 
where he was a prisoner two years. When his im- 
prisonment ended, he returned to the priory ; and, 
in 1528, he was in arms against the possessors of 
his ecclesiastical revenues. Upon this occasion, 
the city of Geneva supplied him with the means of 
combating for his rights ; and he, in return, sold his 
birthright to the city. Subsequently to this, Bon- 
nivard employed his talents in the secret service of 
the republic ; and, in the year 1530, when travel- 
ling between Moudon and Lausanne, he was at- 
tacked, probably by emissaries of the duke of 
Savoy, and was made prisoner, and delivered up to 
the duke, who sent him to the castle of Chillon, 
where he remained six years. Bonnivard was then 
thirty-three years old. It is impossible to know 
whether he was chained to any of the pillars to 
which rings are attached ; but, in such a dungeon. 
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one would be apt to think chains superfluous. Ty- 
ranny, however, is inventive in cruelty, and it may 
liave been so exercised. 

In March, 1536, the Bernese took the castle of 
Chillon, and Bonnivard was liberated from capti- 
vity. But his troubles did not end here. In con- 
sequence of the Genevese refusing to pay his debts, 
he quarrelled with them, and claimed restitution of 
his priory of St. Victor. The dispute was referred to 
the pope, who decreed to him 800 crowns, besides 
a pension for life of 140 crowns ; and after a suc- 
cession of quarrels and difficulties, he died in 1571) 
at the age of seventy-five. Twenty years before 
his death, he presented all his books to the Gene- 
vese republic; and these are still seen in the 
public library of the city, where also some of his 
unpublished manuscripts remain — among others, a 
History of Geneva. . 

But the associations of Chillon with the name of 
Bonnivard are, after all, but of very remote and 
very partial interest; and his sufferings in the 
cause of liberty carry us back to so distsmt a time, 
that our sympathies are but feebly excited ; be- 
sides, the object of his exertions seems to have had 
more reference to the preservation of his own pos- 
sessions, than to any higher purpose. But how, in 
those days, could this be otherwise ? The poetry of 
Byron has given to Chillon a warmer, and perhaps 
a more abiding inter^t : as the captivity of Bon- 
nivard, as the blaze of Rousseau's eloquence, and 
the fervour of his imagination, have surrounded 
Clarens with a halo of almost supernatural beauty — 
so has the poetry of our bard thrown around the 
prison of Chillon a glory that cannot die. 

The person who accompanies strangers through 
the castle of ChUlon, seems to take pleasure in re- 
peating the particulars of lord Byron's visit to 
the castle. He arrived in the afternoon in a cha- 
loupe. He visited every nook in the castle, and 
spoke very little to his conductress, who stoutly as- 
serts, that the name Byron, seen upon one of the 
pillars, was carved by himself. This may be true, 
but it is certainly improbable. No one who has 
visited Chillon on such an evening as that by which 
I was favoured, can ever forget the scene. I lin- 
gered long near it, and carried away a remembrance 
from one of the fig-trees that shoot out of its walls. 
Returning to Vevay, I ascended to the church-yard 
of Montreux, and' enjoyed from it the most enchant- 
ing prospect that I ever recollect to have seen. 
The lake, dappled with the thousand hues of even- 
ing, lay stretched below ; all its wooded bays and 
creeks, and little promontories, standing out in fine 
relief, touched by the golden light of evening. The 
great mountains of the VcfUais, towering into the 
serene sky, had covered themselves with their 
brightest vestment ; for the gorgeous west streamed 
upon their pinnacles and fields of snow, veiling its 
purity in a robe of pale carnation. Around was 
the deep foliage of summer — below lay Clarens, 
mingled with the waters of the lake — and opposite 
were the rocks of Meillerie, already forsaken by 
the sunbeams, and throwing their shadows forward 
into the glassy mirror. Chillon, dark and stem, 
reposed in shade in its deep tranquil bay. All was 
very still. One blackbird now and then sent up, 
from a low dell beneath, its unanswered note. One 
or two lizards appeared and disappeared upon the 
gray wall that bounds the church-yard. The old 
churchy too, and its sacred precincts, gave a som- 



breness to the scene ; and the jasmine that covered 
its walls, sent around as sweet a fragrance as ever 
mingled with the summer air. In leaving the 
church-yard, I noticed the following inscription 
placed above a hclUe (mx pcmores: " Toi, qui vieris 
admirer nos rians paysages, en passant, jete ioi ta 
pitid aux malheureux, et le Dieu dont la main des- 
sina ces rivages, te b^nira des cieux V* 

Long before I reached Clarens, the sun had set ; 
and the reader will excuse me, when I acknowledge 
that I lingered a while by the margin of the lake, 
and strolled up one of the Uttle winding roads that 
lead round the houses and orchards, scrutinizing 
them as keenly as if I might have chanced to see 
through Julie's parlour window ; or Julie, her cou- 
sin, and 8t, Preux, seated in the bosquet. It was 
quite dark when I reached Vevay. The supper- 
table was laid out, and I sat down with a large 
party of English, just arrived in the steam-boat 
from Geneva, and taking this road to the Simplon 
and classic Italy. One of them, hearing me speak 
of Chillon, asked if I had been there, and if it were 
true that lord Byron had one of the dungeons fit- 
ted up as a bed-room ! 

Next mornings I left Vevay for Lausanne, in a 
small boat, with two boatmen. Between Vevay 
and Lausanne, the banks of the lake present a con- 
tinuous vineyard. This seemed to me far from 
beautiful, after having been accustomed to the ver- 
dure of the mountains of Brientz and the Semmen- 
thall. 

There is scarcely any city in Europe better known 
to travellers than Lausanne. Every one visits Lau- 
sanne ; and there are many who select it as a sum- 
mer residence. For my own part, I would greatly 
prefer Lausanne, were it situated close to the lake ; 
for its great elevation, as well as its distance from 
the water, are unpleasant drawbacks upon the en- 
joyment of an evening stroll along the banks of Lake 
Leman. But, with this single inconvenience, it 
must be admitted that Lausanne is a delightful 
place of residence. There is no doubt, too, that it 
is greatly more healthy than Geneva. This is 
proved by the bills of mortality, and is certainly 
to be attributed to its greater elevation above the 
water. 

Lausanne is at present a flourishing city. I no- 
ticed many new houses erecting, and very few old 
houses to let. Several public buildings were also 
newly finished ; among others, the Maison de Force, 
The inhabitants, too, are steadily on the increase ; 
and the number of resident strangers is also greater 
every year. When I visited Lausanne, there were 
about 200 resident English, forming a society alto- 
gether independent of the natives. There are some 
cheaper places of residence than Lausanne ; but 
no one, I believe, where education is cheaper or 
better. It does not cost above one-fourth of its 
price in England ; and I have good reason to knowj 
that most of the English resident at Lausanne have 
been attracted to it in consequence. It is pleasant 
to think, that there exists any plausible reason for 
absenteeism. There can be little doubt, that the 
intention of those who banish themselves from 
their native country, that they may educate their 
children, is good ; but whether the determination 
be wise, is a different question. For it may admit 
of a doubt, whether it be wisdom to go abroad in 
quest of an education, which the means of the ab- 
sentee do not permit him to give to his family in 
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England. Honie-ient is decidedly lower in the 
neighbourhood of most of the English provincial 
towns, than it is in Lausanne, and the necessaries 
of life are not greatly dearer ; and for a family in 
the middle ranks of life, an education quite as suit- 
able may perhaps be procured in Exeter, Chester, 
Norfolk, or Derby, llie following are the prices of 
different articles at Lausanne : — -Meat the same as 
at Vevav ; butter 8d. or dd. per lb. ; bread l|d. or 
2d. per lb. ; eggs from 4d. to 6d. a dozen, accord- 
ing to the season; fowls I6d. to 18d. a pair; a 
duck Is. 4d. ; a turkey 3s. ; wine of a tolerable qua- 
lity 6d. ; fish are generally plentiful, and reasonable 
in price ; and vegetables and fruit abundant. 

A week may be very pleasantly spent at Lau- 
sanne. The inns are extremely good, and not ex- 
cessively expensive; and at the principal taUes 
d^hote, the traveller will find an excellent and even 
elegant repast. There are, besides, several good 
coffee-rooms, where the best French and Swiss 
newspapers are regularly received. The prome- 
nades on every side are beautiful, and the excur- 
sions various ; and let me not forget one spot where 
a day may be delightfully spent by the lover of 
flowers — the garden of Barraud, who possesses no 
fewer than 400 varieties of the carnation. 

Lausanne may boast of some objects of interest, 
independent of its situation, or of the agrimnu 
which it offers. There may be some who would 
scarcely reckon among these the monument erected 
in the cemetiire to the memory of John Philip 
Kemble ; and yet, who has not been accustomed to 
associate with the productions of Shakspeare their 
best interpreter t This monument cannot be de- 
void of interest to him who remembers the godlike 
Roman, or the lover of the sentle Ophelia. 

But the name of Gibbon is associated with Lau- 
sanne ; and his library still remains in the con- 
dition in which he left it. I, of couse, visited it. It 
is tolerably large ; but more remarkable for the 
selection of the best works and best editions, than 
for its extent. I noticed on the sMves, four copies 
of his own great work, three of them trandatiom into 
foreign languaaety Frenek, German, and Italian^ com- 
pleted during hia own lifetime. With how proud a 
feeling must he have deposited upon their shelves 
these best rewards of his labour ! The fourth copy 
I have mentioned is the Basil edition in English, 
which is even now the favourite edition of the work 
throughout Germany. I also noticed upon the 
shelves several editions of the Bible. 

Lausanne, afler Berne, Zurich, and Geneva, is 
the largest city of Switzerland. It contains upwards 
of 10,000 inhabitants, and is the capital of the Can- 
ton de Vaud. The whole canton, one of the largest 
in Switzerland, contains 150,000 persons, almost all 
professing the protestant religion. This canton 
enjoys the finest climate in Switzerland, and is the 
only one in which wine is the staple produce. The 
constitution is democratic. The inhabitants are, 
upon the whole, little depressed by poverty. Edu- 
cation is very generally spread ; and, altogether, 
the Pays de Vcmd perhaps merits the name that 
has been given to it — Le JParadis de la Suitte, 

I left Lausanne for Geneva by the steam-boat, 
which, although extremely convenient, haimonizes 
but indifferently with the picturesque and beautiful ; 
and the banks of the lake are somewhat tame after 
leaving Lausanne ; and, if one navigated Lake Le- 
man no higher than Lausanne, its claims to beauty | 



might probably be queatioiied. As a whole, it is 
undoubtedly much inferior to the lake of Zurich. 
As we passed down, the house of the De Stael 
iamQy was pointed out to me ; and also the house 
formerly occupied by Joseph Buonaparte. It is 
said to be his property still. I reached Greneva 
about four o'clock, and was fortunate enough to find 
a vacancy in the Eeu de Crenive, a hotel which, with 
a thousand recommendations, possesses <me fault. 
It is, at all times, ten to one against finding a spare 
comer in it. 

Geneva is, from its history, one of the most re- 
markable and most interesting cities of Europe. 
Long the metropolis of the reformed church, its 
connexion with the name of Calvin is alone suffi- 
cient to invest it with interest. Calvin was elected to 
the chair of theology in the year 1536, and died in 
1564, after having founded the college, the academy, 
and the Ubrary. Well may Greneva be proud of a 
name to which millions owe the light o£ rational 
religion. 

The stranger will find it difficult to discover in 
Geneva any trace of the puritanism and severity of 
manners for which that city was so renowned in 
earlier times. I was never among a Uvelier or 
gayer populaticm. Amusement seemed to be the 
reigning passion, and religion little less a matter of 
form than it is in France on Sunday. After listen- 
ing to a favourite preacher, the Genevese flock to 
the theatre. The shops of Geneva also are open on 
Sunday, tiie same as on other days, and every man 
plies lus trade as usual. The gaiety of the Genevese 
is chiefly seen on Sunday ; for the citizens of Ge- 
neva are most of them enge^ed in trades that require 
application and close c^ihnement — ^no fewer than 
3000 of the 23,000 mhabitants bemg engaged in 
watch-making and gold-working. The number of 
watches made in a year is said to be somewhat be- 
yond 70,000 ; and of these, at least 60,000 are of 
gold. In these, and in the jewellery trade, between 
70,000 and 80,000 ounces of gold are employed, and 
about 50,000 ounces of silver. A considerable quantity 
of precious stones, particularly pearls, are employed 
in jewellery, and in the embellishment of watches, 
amounting in value, as I was informed, to 20fi00l. 
sterling yearly. 

There are many bad, and some good streets in 
Geneva ; and both within and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town, are many pleasant pro- 
menades, among others the botanic gsorden ; but I 
remarked that the Genevese preferred the streets, 
and left the shady walks nearly deserted. The 
Rhone divides the city into two unequal parts, and 
is spanned by several wooden bridges. It is beau- 
tifully blue, but is certainly not so n^id as the 
Reuss. 

The Canton of Geneva is extremely small — the 
least in the confederation. It is composed of the 
territory of the ancient republic, and of certain 
parts of Savoy added to it by the congress of Vienna, 
and secured by the treaty of Paris. At the same 
time, the constitution of the republic was remodelled. 
Its government is now representative. The execu- 
tive part of it is composed of a council of twenty- 
eight members and four syndics, or chief magistrates, 
all of whom are elected by the council of represen- 
tatives, amounting to 278 members — ^formerly called 
the council of two hundred. These representatives 
are elected by the citizens, who, ia order to enjoy 
the right of voting, must be twenty-five years old. 
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and pay, in direct taxes, about fifteen francs per 
annum. 

Geneva, previous to the French revolution, had 
long been the scene of violent political dissensions. 
The form of government was democratic ; but cer- 
tain families were constantly seeking to establish a 
permanent aristocracy. In 1783, ia conseqaence 
of certein disputes between the citizens and the 
council of state, the iatter, in order to preserve their 
power^ invited forei^ troops to enter their ter- 
ritory, and Greneva was taken possession of by the 
troops of France, Sardinia, and Berne. This was 
the first example of inteiference on the part of 
foreign states with the internal governments of 
other territories — an example that was afterwards 
quoted by the empress Catherine, when she inter- 
fered with the afi^irs of Poland, and which was fol- 
lowed upon a greater scale, and with more fatal 
results, by the allied sovereigns, when they forced 
a Bourbon upon the French nation. 

Before leaving Geneva, I visited Femey ; but 
with the writings of Voltaire I have no sympathies; 
and when I recollected the comforts and luxuries 
with which he was surrounded, and the adulation 
that every where waited upon him, my mind re- 
verted to the lake of Bienne, and the solitary 
dreamer of St. Peter's Isle. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

FROM GENEVA TO LYONS — LYONS. 

C!hange of Scenery in passing from Switzerland into France 
— Tlie Parte de la Rhone — Lyons — The Quay of the 
Rhone — The Inhabitants — Paris Influence— The Quay of 
the Soane — Fourviers. . 

To the traveller who journeys from Switzerland, 
the route between Greneva and Lyons scarcely pos- 
sesses the interest which it deserves ; because, with 
the bolder and more captivating scenery of Switzer- 
land fresh in his memory, the comparatively milder 
scenery that Ues between Greneva and Lyons seems 
tame and unattractive. But, under any other cir- 
cumstances, it would be considered highly interest- 
ing. The course of the Rhone is marked by many 
picturesque views, preserving much of the character 
of Swiss scenery ; and gradually, as it flows east- 
ward, the scene changes. The bed of the river 
becomes shallower ; the rocks less precipitous ; the 
wild abruptness of the Swiss landscape is lost in the 
soft i^idulations of the Lyonnow ; and the river, no 
more an impetuous torrent, battling with huge 
rocks that jut from its bank, or half choke its bed, 
flows through the fertile fields of France with gentle 
force and graceful bendings. 

I was particularly struck with a view which 
opened upon us, just as dusk was fading into dark- 
ness. It was a long narrow lake, of a peculiarly 
dreary character, along which the road winds its 
whole way, and which possesses, in the eye of the 
traveller who has taken farewell of Switzerland, a 
lund of adventitious iaterest, by bringing with it a 
renewal of the scenes which he thought he had left 
for ever. It is, in fsurt, like the face of a friend re- 
turned, from whom we had sorrowfully parted. A 
little farther than this lake, there is a descent of 
extraordinary length and rapidity, marking the na- 
tural boundary l^tween France and Switzerland, 
though the conventional boundary has long been 



passed. This descent made me sensible of the 
marked difference in temperature between the 
plains of France and the high lands of Switzerland. 
In the early part of the evening I had felt the cold 
inconvenient ; but when I had descended into the 
plains, although it was then midnight, I threw 
aside my cloak, and yet felt the heat oppressive. 

The Perte de la JRhtme, which cuts so great a 
figure on the page of the traveller, might almost 
be denominated a take-in. I followed the example 
of all other travellers, and scrambled down a rugged 
bank, steep and slippery from rain, to see this 
famous marvel ; but I saw nothing. The guide 
said the Pmie was to be seen only when the river 
was low ; but that, at that time, there was too 
much water to be lost. As I approached Lyons, 
the views expanded ; the eye ransed over a wide 
and fertile country ; and soon the uregular masses 
of building below, and the villas that crown the 
heights above the river, announced the vicinity of 
Lyons. A gradual descent, and a long suburb, led 
to the Quay of the Rhone ; and I established my- 
self in the Hotel de L'Europe, the only unexcep- 
tionable hotel in the city. 

It is at Lyons that we first perceive our approach 
to the regions of the south. People seem to live 
more in the open air. Trades even are carried on 
without the drawback of rent. The lower orders 
appear to look upon covering, even for the body, as 
not at all indispensable ; and ices and iced water 
supply the place of panche d la Bomaine, In the 
houses, too, the con&ies of a southern chmate are 
visible ; the rooms are generally nearly dark, the 
art in warm countries being to keep out the sun, 
and even the hot air ; and the floors begin to be 
covered with brick. All this seems comfortless 
and gloomy to a traveller who arrives from Swit- 
zerland, with the many charms of the Swiss inns 
fresh in his recollection. 

The evening of my arrival in Lyons, I began to 
perambulate the city ; and chance first conducted 
me to the Quay of the Rhone, in every way worthy 
of a great city, whether from its great extent and 
breadth, or from the buildings that line it. A great 
part of the quay, close to the river, is occupied by a 
bazaar, a long row of low shops, open in front, dis- 
playing all kinds of commodities of inferior order ; 
and there is every where visible that throng and 
bustle that indicate a populous, busy, and commer- 
cial city. But I do not recollect to have ever seen, 
in any of the great manufacturing towns of England, 
so much to remind one of the fatal vicissitudes of 
trade, in the spectacles of poverty and wretched- 
ness that every moment presented themselves ; and 
it struck me, that, among the lower orders of the 
city, there seemed to exist, in a remarkable degree, 
the elements of turbulence and civil commotion. — 
The look, air, and expression of the unemployed 
workman of Lyons, has nothing in it of uncomplain- 
ing sufferance. He carries an air of defiance in his 
countenance ; and soUcits alms in the manner of 
one who thinks he has a right to partake the purse 
of another, who wears a better coat than himself. 
Three years before I visited Lyons, 28,000 persons 
were employed in the silk manufactories ; and three 
years later, in the year 1829, when I again visited 
it, not more than one-fourth part of this number 
was required. 

I continued my walk beyond the city, to the spot 
where the Soane merges its tranquil waters in the 
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impetaoiu current of the "arrowy Rhone." Here, 
at the confluence of these great rivers, Napoleon 
began the erection of a palace ; and no site could 
have been better chosen ; but his purpose was 
frustrated by the events that destroyed alike the 
prospects of nis ambition and his caprice. 

In retumiug to the hotel, I passed through the 
great square, La Place Bdleeow; which mdeed 
lies in its immediate neighbourhood. It was now 
almost dusk ; and the square was crowded with 
the middle and upper classes, who now enjoyed the 
mild coolness of a delicious evening, after the op- 
pressive heat that had confined them all day to 
their twilight apartments. There is scarcely any 
difference perceptible between the upper and mid- 
dle classes in Lyons and in Paris. La mode in Paris 
is la mode all over France. The important air and 
display of fine linen among the men, and the trip- 
ping step, and charming bonnets and frills among 
the women, are equally characteristic in the Place 
Bdleeour of Lyons, as in the Tuilleries of Paris — of 
that nation which contains the vainest men, and 
the best dressed women in the world. " Vive la 
gaiete I" — ^ Vive la bagatdle /" seemed to be as well 
understood there as in the metropolis ; but, here 
and there, I remarked one of those countenances I 
had seen on the quay, eyeing the triflers who sat 
eating ice ; and receiving, at the doors of the cafa, 
frequent alms from the light-hearted Frenchmen, 
who, with all their faults and absurdities, are good- 
natured ; and, notwithstanding their parsimony, are 
generally ready with a «o«w for un miserable. 

The Place BeUecour of Lyons is a much finer 
square than the only square in Paris, the Place 
Vendome; and the greater part of it has been 
erected since the revolution of 1793. At that 
period, it was the scene of dreadful outrage. The 
destruction of this square was made a republican 
fits. The infamous barbarian GoiUhon, who was too 
infirm to walk, was carried round the Place on a 
palanquin, and gave the signal of destruction by 
striking the condemned house with a small hammer, 
saying at the same time, '' Maiaon, je te frappe de 
mcyit!" 

^ You must by no means omit going to the top 
of the hill of Fourviers" is the injunction of every 
one you speak with at Lyons. This reminded me 
of the universal question at Lucerne, " Have you 
been up the Rigi ? '* But there is always some- 
thing in these injunctions ; and as the distance was 
only a pleasant walk, I i*esolved not to omit profit- 
ing by the advice. On the road I passed, for the 
first time, across the Quay of the Soane, which I 
thought still finer than the Quay of the Rhone. 
The Rhone skirts the city ; the Soane traverses it. 
The bank of the Rhone, opposite to the quay, is 
flat ; the banks of the Soaue are lofty, especially 
the noi*th bank, which is indeed beautiful, viewed 
from the bridge — presenting, as it does, so charm- 
ing a variety of town and country : for gardens 
mingle with the houses that stand upon its acclivi- 
ties ; and, above these, a fine range of wooded heights 
stretch down the river, sprinkled with the country- 
houses of the inhabitants. In contemplating this 
agreeable prospect, it is better not to turn the eye 
below, towards the river ; because its muddy waters 
refuse to reflect in their bosom the scenes that lie 
along the banks, and rather impair than improve 
the effect of the view. 
From the Quay of the Soane, I ascended to 



Foorvier by a steep winding path, from which, at 
every turn, new and agreeable glimpses were 
caught of the city below and the countr)< beyond. 
I should prefer, if this were possible, to reach the 
summit of an elevation blindfolded, because, before 
we arrive at the veritable pointe de vue, it has lost 
much of its novelty, by the many snatches we have 
already taken in ascending. The view from the 
summit is imposing, standmg upon the spot from 
which pope Pius VII. blesmd the city. To the 
east, the snowy summits of the Alps tower into the 
sky, but scarcely to be distinguished from the clouds 
or vapour that mingle with them ; while the moun- 
tains of Dauphiny, lower and more distinct, stretch 
towards the south. Looking towards the south- 
west, the eye follows the course of the wide and 
glittering Rhone, flowing between the wine-clad 
acclivities that skirt the Lyonnais ; while below, 
the city, environed by its two rivers, stands sur- 
rounded by fertility. 

My object now was, to reach Avignon ; and, 
having learnt that a steam-boat left Lyons twice a 
week, and descended the Rhone to Avignon in one 
day, I could not resist the temptation of so easy and 
expeditious a mode of being carried to the south of 
France ; and I anticipated, besides, great enjoy- 
ment from the scenery upon the banks of this cele- 
brated river, which, although in Switzerland, and 
at Geneva, familiar to every tourist, has few travel- 
lers, and fewer chroniclers, between Lyons and the 
Mediterranean. With Dauphiny, Provence, and 
Languedoc, who is there that has not pleasing 
associations ! and although my expectations were 
doomed to be afterwards bitterly disappointed, I 
stepped into the boat full of pleasant fancies, and 
with very excited anticipations of a delightful voy- 
age and much enjoyment. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DESCENT OF THE RHONE. 

Scenery of the Rhone between Lyons and Vienne — ^The 
C6te Roti Vineyard — Commerce on the Rhone — ^Indica- 
cations of Heat, and Discomforts — Dauphiny and Lan- 
guedoc — The "Hermitage " Vineyard — Valence — St. Peray 
Vineyards — Sufferings from Heat — Accidents — Dangerous 
Navigation of the Rhone — The Rapid of the Pont de St. 
Esprit — Scenery — Approach to Avignon, and Arrival — 
More Accidents. 

At five in the morning, the boat left the river-side 
at Lyons, and it was promised by the master, that, 
in thirteen hours, we should be in Avignon — a dis- 
tance, by water, of not less than a hundred and 
fifty miles. It was a singularly beautiful morning. 
The sun had but newly arisen, and was, as yet, 
ineffectual ; only the balmy mildness of a sunmier 
morning was felt ; and a slight air from the south, 
scarcely cool in itself, was wood into sufficient 
strength, by the rapid motion of the boat, to lift the 
streamer from the mast-head, and to be refreshing 
to the ungloved hand or uncovered brow. On such 
a delicious morning, how could the voyage be other- 
wise than charming I But the captain's prediction 
at parting, "Notts aurons de la chcUeur aujourd'kui" 
proved too well-founded. 

Between' Lyons and Vienne — the first town of 
any consequence lying on the bank of the river — 
we shot through a succession of the most charming 
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aceaery. Sometimes the Rhone swept past fertile 
meadows or corn-fields — sometimes between thick 
and laden orchards — sometimes under high banks, 
picturesque, and clothed with wood ; and frequent 
villages stood close to the water, or nestled at the 
fioot of the heights that lay back from the river, 
leaving nairow plains or stripes between them and 
the stream. 

y ienne, situated under a high cliff, and the castle 
upon its summit, is a striking and beautiful object in 
descending the river ; but it is after passing Vienne 
that the scenery becomes most attractive ; for there 
is now a perfect union of the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque. Naked rocks, crowned by ruined castles, 
rise from the midst of gardens and orchards ; and 
the bold and precipitous banks advancing into the 
river, contract its impetuous current, and force it 
into frequent, -though not dangerous rapids. These 
are to be encountered lower down. It is here also, 
about a league and a half after passing Vienne, 
where the vineyards lie, so celebrated for their 
produce of Cote Boti, A little plain lies by the 
side of the river, covered with corn, and sprinkled 
with fruit-trees ; and about half a mile back from 
the stream are the heights or cotes that produce the 
Rhone wines. The hill upon which the C6te Hoti 
is grown, stands somewhat isolated from the other 
ranges. It is about half a l^tgue in length, and 
about a mile in breadth, from the foot of the hill to 
the summit, where the vineyard terminates. The 
hill is rock, covered with a very scanty soil. This 
is the only vineyard producing the true Cote Boti; 
but, like all other esteemed wines, its reputation 
enriches all who are fortunate enough to possess 
vineyards in its vicinity ; and accordingly, the pro- 
duce of all the adjoining eotes, although distinguish- 
able by the connoisseur from la premiere quMVti of 
C€te Rati (which is in fact the true Cote Roti), finds 
its way into the French and foreign markets, and 
passes as the genuine produce of that esteemed 
vineyard. It is at the cost of much toil, and many 
anxieties, that we drink the produce of any celebrated 
vineyard. The labours of the husbandman are 
incessant, and often abortive. The management 
of a delicate vine allows no Intermission of toil, 
^^gging} watering, weeding, smoothing, pruning, 
staking, tying, and gathering, fill up the entire year ; 
and all this labour may be frustrated by a storm of 
hail or a swarm of insects ! 

Between Vienne and Valence we met several 
boats ascending the river, dragged by horses. I 
noticed two boats, with twenty-seven horses at- 
tached to them ; some of which were obliged to 
swim. The navigation of the Rhone must be both 
tedious and expensive. Every boat that descends 
the river with merchandise, must have another 
boat attached, carrying horses to drag it up again. 
The transit from Avignon to Lyons occupies a fort- 
night. 

So far our voyage had been pleasant. The rapid 
motion of the boat had carried us a long way be- 
fore the sun. had acquired great power; and, up 
to this time, the light air from the south had con- 
tinued : but a breathless calm had now succeeded ; 
and the sun every moment acquiring new power, 
the heat began to be felt — ^passing through all the 
gradations of small to great inconvenience, and at 
length becoming insupportable. This day at Avig- 
non the thermometer rose in the shade at one p. m. 
to 98" of Fahrenheit. Our boat had no awning; 



there- was no shelter ; and there was not even a pos- 
sibility of sitting down. It chanced next day to be 
a fair at Beaucaire, the largest fair in the south of 
France ; and the manufacturers of Lyons had na- 
turally taken advantage of the steam-boat, to carry 
themselves and their goods thither. There were 
no fewer than three hundred and forty passengers ! 
I need scarcely say, therefore, that, with so enor- 
mous a quantity of goods on board, and the boat 
being by no means large, one dense mass of per- 
sons crowded the deck. There was not a vacant 
spot. To sit down even upon deck, I have already 
said was impossible ; and as for the cabin, it was 
not only crowded as much as the deck, but, from 
its small dimensions and confined air, reminded me, 
when I attempted to enter it, of what I had read of 
the Black Hole at Calcutta. And let it be recol- 
lected, that there was not a cloud in the sky ; that 
the rays of the sun shot fiercely down upon the un- 
protected heads; and that the air occasioned by 
the motion of the vessel, could only reach the for- 
tunate few who had succeeded in stationing them- 
selves in front. I need say nothing more of the 
really pitiable condition in which we found our- 
selves. Heat such as this, I had never before ex- 
perienced, and God forbid I should ever experience 
it again. Many persons were seriously unwell. 
One young Englishman, in particular, who seemed 
at times to lose the peifect command of his intel- 
lect, turned to me, with an inflamed countenance, 
and said he could bear it no longer, and that he 
was resolved to throw himself into the river ; and 
it was not without difficulty that I succeeded in 
tranquillising him. 

Between Vienne and Valence, we passed some 
ruined arches of a Roman bridge in the centre of 
the river ; and we also passed under two suspen- 
sion-bridges, one near Vienne, the other before 
reaching Valence. We had now left the Lyonnais, 
and had Dauphiny on one side, and Languedoc on 
the other ; two provinces whose names cannot fail 
to awaken romantic associations in the minds of all 
who, in the season of youth, have fed the imagina- 
tion upon the writings of Anne Radcliffe. Reality 
is, however, a sad enemy of romance. Nothing 
could be less allied with romance than a crowded 
steam-boat, and the groanings of human infirmity ; 
and although the banks of the river were always 
agreeable, and sometimes charming, they possessed 
nothing of the chai'acter of romance. There were 
neither forests nor gloomy chateaux. The country 
on both sides was fertile, and for the most part flat, 
till, at TourTion, about a league before reaching 
Valence, the bank rose into the hill which produces 
the celebrated wine called Hermitage, The extent 
of the Hermitage vineyard is about three-quarters 
of a league long, and half a league broad. The 
c6te upon which it is cultivated is upon the left 
bank of the river, and it is therefore a Dauphiny 
wine ; but Hermitage, Cote Roti, St. Peray and St. 
George, are all known in France under the general 
name of wines of the Rhone. I need scarcely say, 
that the limited vineyard of Hermitage is totally 
fhadequate to supply the demand, and that neigh- 
bouring vineyards supply the deuixihne and troisiime 
qtuUUes of this esteemed wine. 

Valence lies pleasantly on the left bank of the 
river, surrounded by a. fertile country, abounding 
in mulberry-trees, almond, and many kinds of fruit- 
trees — among them a few figs. Opposite to the 
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towiiy » conieftl hill rises dose to the Rhone ; and 
at Umb dJHtwire of BboiiA a mile heyond Valenee, a 
lon|^ nmge of Tine-eovaed hiHa runs parallel with 
the river. Part of these prodnoe the diiferent spe- 
cies of St, Perajff a wine comparatirely little known 
in England, but which will no doubt find its way 
into the English market, along with many other 
delicate and unknown wines, now that the enlight- 
ened policy of the British government has equal- 
ized the duties. The Moummx St. Peray is, to my 
mind, greatly superior, as a dessert wine, to the 
best Champagne. 

After passing Valence, the heat became more and 
more insupportable ; and an accident which hap- 
pened to the machinery, in place of being regarded 
as a misfortune, was welcomed as a blessing, for it 
purchased a slight respite from the real sufferings 
which the heat inflicted. It was found necessary to 
run the boat ashore, and we received the agreeable 
permission to leave the vessel till the machinery could 
be put to rights. There was fortunately a clump 
of mulberry and other trees at but a short distance 
&om the bank ; and their welcome shade was soon 
occupied by all who had the courage to walk along 
the narrow plank from the boat to the shore. The 
luxury of this half-hour was complete. Divesting 
myself of part of my clothing, I lay among the long 
grass, cooling my mouth wim oranges, which I had 
providently brought with me from Lyons. Much 
amusement was excited by the timidity of a priest, 
who, after he got on shore, could not find courage to 
return on board the vessel. One of the passengers, 
seizing the priest's arms behind, pushed him ^ong 
the plank. The priest screamed, the passengers 
laughed ; but the priest, suddenly freeing hunself 
from his tormentor, and running forward, the other 
lost his balance, and fell into the river. It was 
with some difficulty he scrambled out ; but I be- 
lieve there was nobody that did not envy him the 
dip. 

We had not descended another league, when the 
machinery was again found to be out of order ; and 
at the spot where the vessel was again obliged to be 
put ashore, the distance between it and the bank was 
too great to allow the plank to be laid. And here we 
were obliged to remain, exposed to the burning sun, 
and tantalised with the view of a delightful shaded 
slope not fcnrty yards distant. Two or three of the 
passengers, however, found the temptation irresist- 
ible ; and, plunging into tiie river, which was about 
four feet deep, reached the shore and the shade, 
and were brought back to the boat with the assist- 
ance of ropes. The machinery being again put in 
order, we once more got into the stream. 

The navigation of the Rhone has always been 
accounted dangerous, owing to the rapids ; and in 
descending some of these, many accidents have oc- 
curred. In the month of June, 1828, a party of 
pleasure consisting of seven persons, descending 
from Lyons in a small boat, all perished, the boat 
having turned in a whirlpool, and struck the arch 
in passing beneath the Pont de ^, Esprit. We were 
now approaching this bridge, and the dangerous 
rapid beneath it. The chimney of the boat was 
entirely lowered, and every one was ordered to sit 
down, or lie upon deck ; an order which could not 
be obeyed, owing to the crowd, and for which, 
therefore, an injunction to stoop as low as every 
one saw to be necessary, was substituted. The 
prospect in approaching the Pont de St, Etprit is 



sofBciently alarming; the art^es seem scaztsdy 
wide enough to admit the vessel, and so low as to 
threaten every one upon deck with being swept into 
the river. The abmning appearances of course 
aom«whai diminiwh in approaching nearer, though 
they still retain enough of the same charaeter to 
create the s iron g e e t exdlMnent ; and the rapidity 
of the river, too, seems as if hurrying one to de- 
struction. One sheet of foam covers its surface 
several hundred yards before reaching the bridge : 
excepting in the middle of the stream, where a nar- 
row smooth current, with numerous eddies, glides 
in a surf, and falls towards one of the centre arches, 
underneath which, the rapid increases almost to a 
cataract. The boat was of course kept in the cen- 
tre of the stream ; and when we had safely passed 
the bridge and the rapid, the general silence broke 
out into a loud huzza. 

After passing the Pont de St. JEtprit, the intimity 
of the heat began in some degree to subside ; but it 
was not until sunset that it was felt to be no longer 
oppressive. This was a joyful event. We watched, 
with the utmost interest, the great globe of fire 
descend and approach the horizon : and when it 
was no longer visible, a shout of joy burst from the 
deck. It has often been said, that at a certain lati- 
tude, the sky assumes a new aspect, most obvious at 
sunset ; and the latitude of Avignon has been 
named as the line at which this change is percepti- 
ble. Some English gentlemen, who yf&re passengers, 
found no difficulty m discovering a sunset differoit 
from any thing they had ever seen before ; but, for 
my own part, heavenly as the evening was, and glo- 
rious as was the sunset, I thought I could remember 
many as beautiful in my native country. It is in 
the latitude of Naples or Valencia that glorious sun- 
sets are to be seen. 

As we approached Avignon, the country became 
less interesting, less fertile, less wooded ; and at 
length the fading light, only sufficient to show the 
more gigantic objects, discovered but the dim out- 
line of high rockiB and irregular ruins against the 
deep blue sky. The dark mass of buildings on the 
left, now showed that we had reached Avignon; 
and although we arrived three hours later than the 
time promised when we started from Lyons, yet we 
were all satisfied that we had escaped the perils of 
faulty machinery and dangerous ra{»ds ; and we 
had certainly no great cause to complain of delay 
in completing a voyage of a hundred and fifty 
miles in one day. 

But the disasters and discomfits of the day were 
not yet entirely terminated. The engine had not 
been stopped in time ; and the steam and the cur^ 
rent togetiier, carrying us rapidly past the quay, 
and towards the bridge, where certain destruction 
awaited us, the vessel was turned towards the mole, 
in the hope that-, by throwing out cabl^ from the 
stem, her progress might be arrested. But this 
could not be accomplished without the boat striking 
the wall, which she did with such force as to stave 
in the railing that encircled the deck, and to throw 
the whole of the passengers prostrate ; some upon 
each other, some among the bales of goods, but, 
fortunately, none into the river ; for, when the col- 
lision seemed inevitable, every one pressed back, 
and left sufficient room to be thrown upon their 
faces, without falling overboard. 

It may easily be supposed, that the arrival of be- 
tween three and four hundred persons, and landing 
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all the baggage, would probably occasion mach con- 
fusion, and many mistakes — some of them perhaps 
intentional. So thought the captain of the boat ; 
for he issued his command, that not one article 
should be removed from the vessel that night. The 
passengers, however, exhausted from heat and 
fatigue, crowded eagerly on shore to seek accom- 
modation and refreshment ; and, as every one 
seemed to be aware that the former could not easily 
be obtained for three or four hundred persons, there 
was a general race from the boat to the town. For 
my own part, I had never been in Avignon hetore, 
and I accordingly suffered by my ignorance. One 
hotel after anoSier I found crowded, and beds were 
let to the highest bidder. At the hotel du Midi, I 
was told I might have a bed for twelve francs ; but, 
rather than pay so much for what would in all pro- 
bability prove Uttle luxury in a filthy house, and at 
so hot a season, I resolved to return to the vessel 
and sleep on deck. This was no hardship on such 
a night, and indeed appeared rather enviable, after 
the excessiTe heats of the day. So, after swallow- 
ing ten or twelve cups of tea in the hotel de I'Europe, 
to the excessive amusement of a company of French- 
men, who could not understand the wisdom of 
swallow^ing hot tea after suffering, and while still 
suffering so much from heat, I made my way to 
the quay and the vessel, where I found about forty 
of my fellow-passengers, who had, either like my- 
self, searched for accommodation in vain, or were 
too much fatigued to search at all. 

The night was so sultry, that even a cloak in the 
open air was oppressive ; but the tea had allayed 
my fever, and the discomforts of the day were re- 
paid by a sound sleep. Next morning, at six 
o'clock, the boat proceeded to Beaucaire with 
almost all its cargo of merchants and bales ; and I 
found room in the hotel at something less than 
twelve francs for a bed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AVIGNON. 

The Charms of Narrow Streets — ^The Influence of Gimate 
upon the Usages of Countries— The Palace of the Popes— 
Filthiness of Avignon— Observations upon the Scenery of 
France, and upon the Misrepresentations of Travellers and 
Romanciers — The duty of exposing Error— the Environs 
of Avignon— The State of the City. 

It is not at all uncommon to find, in the pag^ of the 
traveller, some such observation as this — ^' The city 
presents a magnificent and almost magical effect 
when viewed at a distance. As you approach, it 
seems a city of palaces ; but no sooner do you enter 
it, than the delusion is at an end ; the streets are 
narrow and gloomy ; you are at once shut in among 
high walls, and shut out from the light of day." So 
talks many an intelligent traveller ; and, indeed, I 
scarcely know any book of travels in southern coun- 
tries, in which narrow streets are not spoken of as 
a blot upon many a fine city. Now, so far from 
agreeing with these travellers, I bless narrow 
streets, and almost feel inclined to doubt, whether 
those who speak so much in disparagement of them, 
have in reality visited the places where their bless- 
ings are felt. The peculiarities of every countiry 
are chiefly referrible to their climate ; and there is 
equal wisdom in the brick floors, dark apartments, 



and narrow streets of the southern cities, as in the 
thickly-matted rooms and heated stores of tiie north. 
Peculiarities in the usages of the people, also, ariae 
from the climate in which they live ; and c M S fa wmi 
that would justly excite astonishment in one eoim- 
try, ought not to create even a smiie in another. 
Without a due consideration of the influences and 
results of elimate upon the habits of the people in 
different countries, a traveller Lb apt to draw many 
false conclusions. He might conclude, that in 
Naples, or in Seville, there is more distress among 
the lower orders than in London ; because, in these 
cities, he sees hundreds lying asleep during the 
night in the streets ; but the same persons who are 
houseless in Seville, would not be houseless in Lon- 
don. Some miserable hovel would receive them. 
It is merely that the climate measures the scale of 
necessities. 

I never had more reason to be pleased with nar- 
row streets, than in walking from the hotel towards 
the palace of the ancient popes at Avignon, for the 
weather was but Uttle cooler than during our de- 
scent of the river ; and so wisely narrow are the 
streets of Avignon, that one may walk from one end 
of the city to the other, without once stepping out 
jot the shade. There is no particularly pleasing 
association with Avignon, arising from its former 
greatness, because tlmt greatness was not of a kind 
that could ennoble it. Avignon was but the resi- 
dence of popes and cardinals ; and the history of 
this city, during the period of its magnificence, pre- 
sents only reminiscences of knavery and cunning ; 
of ambition without grandeur, and vicissitude wiUi- 
out romance. 

But the ancient palace of the popes scarcely 
requires the aid of association to render it an object 
of curiosity. Its vastness is of itself sufficient to 
create a strong impression upon the spectator ; and 
its ruined condition — scarcely warranted by its an- 
tiquity — seems to interpret tne destiny of that em- 
pire c^ which it was once the seat. Every thing is 
colossal about this edifice. The height of the walls 
is no less enormous than their extent ; and their 
extraordinary thickness and solidity lead us to 
wonder the more at their premature decay. The 
total want of uniformity in the building, certainly 
adds to its effect as a ruin. Built at various 
epochs, no fewer than nine popes had a hand in its 
construction ; and from the diversity of style in 
which it has been completed, it would appear that 
the views of the sovereign pontiffs on architecture 
differed as widely as did their lives and characters. 

I saw no other building excepting the metropoli- 
tan church that deserved attention. This church 
was built by Charlemagne, upon the site of a pagan 
temple. There are many tombs of cardinals, and 
even popes, in this church, and some monuments 
possessing attractions from the excellence of the 
sculpture that adorns them. 

I have never seen any town that I would not 
prefer to Avignon as a residence ; its filthiness is 
disgusting — absolutely inconceivable—to be found 
in a civilized country. It is quite impossible that I 
should illustrate this assertion by a relation of 
facts ; the facts would not be credited ; and I 
should sully the purity of this narrative. But this 
is not the only objection that lies against Avignon. 
The environs are detestable ; and if a city were a 
city of palaces — ^fit for gods to dwell in, and pos- 
sessed not the charm of pleasing environs — it 
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should be no city of mine. The cities of France, 
indeed, are remarkably deficient in this charm ; for 
the best of all reasons, because France is an ugly 
and uninteresting country. All panegyric upon the 
loveliness and laughing fertility of France is rhodo- 
montade. There is more of the beautiful and the 
picturesque in many a single county of England, or 
even of Scotland, than in all the scattered beauties 
of France, were they concentrated within a ring- 
fence ; excepting always the Pyrenees, which I 
cannot help looking upon as a kind of separate ter- 
ritory — the mere boundary between France and 
Spain ; but, at all events, the Pyrenees must be 
excepted. I have travelled through almost every 
part of France ; and truly, I have found its beauties 
thinly sown. If the banks of some of its rivers be 
excepted — the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, and the 
Graronne — some parts of Normandy, and the de- 
partments of the Pyrenees (and all these comprise 
not one hundredth part of the country), France is 
an unromantic, uninteresting, unlovely land. And 
even in these favoured parts, such as the vaunted 
Orleannois, where shall we find the green meadows 
that lie along the banks of our Thames, or Avon, 
or Severn ; or upon which of them shall we pause 
to admire those romantic views — ^that charming 
variety of rock, wood, and mountain — ^that charac- 
terise the banks of the Tamar, the Wye, the Der- 
went, the Swale, the Wharff, or the Dove ! These 
are nowhere to be found. Beautiful, doubtless, are 
the banks of the Loire ; soft and swelling are its 
vine-covered hills ; and graceful are the bondings 
of its broad and glassy stream. But vines are a 
wretched substitute, in the dominion of beauty, for 
the tender grass of an English meadow ; and the 
uniform flow of a wide and silvery stream, palls 
more upon the sense, than the capricious reveller 
that one moment rejoices in its deep, dimpling, 
glassy pools, and the next riots on its course, mid 
impeding rocks, lost in the defile of wooded cliffs 
that close above. I pity the man who crosses 
France in any direction. Thousands know how 
ennuyant is the journey from Calais to Paris ; but 
they who never travel farther, suppose that lovely 
France — panegyrised by so many — lies beyond. No 
such thing. Let them continue their journey by 
whichever road they please, and they will find but 
little improvement ; — let it be from Paris to Stras- 
burg, from Paris to Thoulouse, from Paris to Lvons 
— it is all the same. There is scarcely, in these thou- 
sand miles, one spot at which a man would draw 
his bridle, and say to himself, ^ This is beautiful.'* 
But this barrenness of beauty would be nothing, 
were it not that France has been cried up as a land 
of beauty, and been made the scene of romance. 
Delightful France ! land of loveliness and laughing 
fertility ! have been by-words ever since the days 
of Mary queen of Scots ; and more than this, n>- 
mancien have laid there the scenes of their fictions. 
Dauphiny, Provence, and Languedoc, have been 
associated in our minds from infancy, with romantic 
story ; and we have been taught by Anne Rad- 
cliffe, to suppose these provinces a terrestrial para- 
dise. The disappointment to the traveller who 
goes there with the expectations in which he is well 
entitled to indulge, from the representations of 
others, is truly painful. Woods, chateaux, romantic 
glades, rocks, and rushing streams, where are ye I 
Woods of olives are indeed seen, scattered over a 
valley, or skirting a river ; but who that knows the 



olive of France finds beauty in such a picture ! I 
do not wish to underrate the olive of France, or 
rather the French olive ; but it must submit to the 
humble praise of adding zest to a glass of Lafittt^ 
or lending its oil to the delicacies of lobster and 
mackerel. The fruit is one thing, and the tree 
another ; and the dingy pale green of the olive 
leaf, its puny trunk and unmajestic branches — such 
as the olive-tree is found in France — can never 
adorn a landscape. Chateaux also we have in these 
provinces ; but, oh ! how different from the cha- 
teaux of which we read in the romance-writers, 
and which never existed but in their imaginations I 
The chateaux are for the most part 60^ upon a 
large scale ; staring houses with wings, and a 
parapet wall in front, covered with vases of flowers. 
In short, we find the whole a delusion ; and our 
minds revert to the green acclivities of our own 
hills, our oak-forests, our lakes and rivers, and the 
beauty and fertility that, along with the picturesque, 
mingle in an English landscape. 

I am perfectly aware, that in denying to the 
country through which I am travelling the charm 
of romance, I deprive my page of an attraction 
which it would be very easy to transfer to it. It 
would be easy to foster the delusion, to talk as 
those have tadked before me, of lovely and riante 
France ; and to increase the discontent of fire-side 
travellers, by making them believe that the country 
beyond seas is all a paradise ; but I will be au- 
thentic at the risk of being uninteresting. If the 
traveller wishes to give to his page the charm of 
romance, let him go where it may be legitimately 
gathered ; but if he visit a country where it does 
not exist, it is his duty to disrobe the representa- 
tions of others of their false colouring, and to tell 
the truth. The world beyond seas is not all an 
Eden. Every land is not " a land of the rose and 
the myrtle." There are cloudy skies elsewhere 
than in England ; bogs in other countries than 
Ireland ; and barren mountains in more lands than 
Scotland. 

I am sick of the misrepresentations of travellers, 
especially respecting natural scenery. The scenery 
of countries which have even less pretensions to 
beauty than France, has found admirers, conunen- 
tators, and even illustrators. No one travels with- 
out thinking it necessary to pause now and then, 
and rhapsodise upon the delightful and romantic, 
or sublime scenery that lies around. This gives 
interest to the journey, allows the display of de- 
scriptive powers, and fills the book besides. I have 
read of charming spots discovered among the 
Steppes of Russia ; and we read in the expeditions 
to the North Poles, of attractive i>cenery in the 
country of the Esquimaux : but this is scarcely 
surprising ; for, after sailing the salt seas, the 
scanty verdure of a hill-side, or the margin of a 
brook, or even less than this — ^the very earth itself, 
scattered with a few stunted pines, will appear to 
furnish the materials of a captivating sketch. 

These observations have all been occasioned by 
my cicerone at Avignon leading me to an elevated 
rock not far from the palace of the popes, from 
which a view of the country round Avignon is laid 
open. Somehow, I had always thought of Avignon 
as a place of perfect beauty — of verdure, and deep 
shades, and cool waters ; and so strongly had this 
persuasion been fixed in my mind, that I had half 
determined to make Avignon a retreat for two or 
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three months. But the view from this terrace dis- 
sipated these illusions ; for a more sterile and 
unlovely prospect my eye never rested upon. 
Kanges of light gray rocks, olive plantations and 
vines, were {done to be seen. Shiules there were 
none, verdure as little ; and I was glad to seek the 
shade of the narrow stieets, and to hope for verdure 
at Yaucluse. 

Avignon is one of the most decayed of the French 
towns ; I do not mean in comparison with its papal 
grandeur, hut within the last fifty years. Its manu- 
factures have been transferred to Lyons. The 
annual fur at Beaucaire has usurped its market ; 
and it lives only by its olives, its vines, and by the 
transit of goods upon the Rhone. I saw many 
beggars in Avignon, and was informed that there 
were many nrnerakles in the city. Wages of labour 
in Avignon average about two francs per day ; 
which is not much, considering that provisions are 
scarcely cheaper than in country-towns in England. 
Beef is 6d. per lb., mutton 6^. ; eggs are 9d. a 
dozen ; a fowl costs two francs. Wine is about 
threepence per botUe. 

I did B^l prolong my stay in Avignon. The filth 
and hea^f the town, and the sterility of the country, 
made me anxious to leave both ; and two days after 
I arrived in it, I set out for Yaucluse. 
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Claims of Petrarch upon the Gratitude of Posterity—Journey 
to I'IsIe and Vaucluae— The Valley of Vaucluse— The 
Fountain — Grandeiu: of the Scenery — Petrarch's Gardens 
—His way of Life— His House— Monument at the Village 
— ^Trait of the Duchess d'Angoul6me— The Bise Wind 
of Provence the Circius of the Ancients— Return to 
Avignon. 

It was not because of any extraordinary veneration 
for the memory of Petrarch, still less from any 
romantic ideas of the loves of the poet, that I 
visited Yaucluse. But a traveller who should pass 
from Avignon, on his way, without turning a few 
leagues out of it, to see the fountain of Yaucluse, 
might be justly taxed with being an incurious tra- 
veller ; and, besides, I had, like everybody else, 
heard so much, of Yaucluse, without having ever 
read any description of it, that I had some curiosity 
to see it ; especially as I had long formed an idea 
of it in my own mind, and wished to ascertain if 
the guesses of fancy were ever correct. Although 
I have disclaimed any extraordinary veneration for 
the name of Petrarch, I am not insensible to his 
claims upon the respect and gratitude of succeed- 
ing times. The world is under great obligations to 
him, not only on account of that legacy of his genius 
of which we are all the inheritors, but also, because 
it is to him that we owe many of the treasures of 
ancient learning which have descended to us. He 
was not only the greatest poet, but the most learned 
man of his day ; and his own exertions, as well as 
the industry of others employed by him, were the 
means of rescuing from oblivion many valuable 
remains of Roman genius. 

We must not blame Petrarch because he pre- 
ferred his ''Africa'' to his Sonnets. The former 
is indeed forgotten, and the latter live ; but in the 



days of Petrarch, few works had been written in 
the vulgar tongues ; and Petrarch, whatever his 
own opinion might have been of the intrinsic merit 
of his sonnets, probably thought them less likely to 
live, because they were not written in the language 
of the learned. It is probable, therefore, that had 
Petrarch never seen Laura, he might never have 
been known as the most polished and elegant of 
lyric poets ; but only as the author of a Latin poem 
called Africa, for which he was crowned in the 
capitol, but which has long been forgotten. But 
Petrarch is deserving of our gratitude, not only for 
the legacy of learned lore, which his zeal in the 
cause of letters has bequeathed to us, but also for 
the inheritance of his love-poems : for although it 
may be admitted, that in these we cannot discover 
that nature, and tenderness, and deep pathos, for 
which much of the poetry of our own time is so 
remarkable — they will ever deserve the character 
of being the most graceful and polished productions 
of the lyric muse that have adorned the Uterature 
of any people ; and Petrarch is entitled, besides, to 
the singular praise of having perfected, in his own 
lifetime, the language of his country. The same- 
ness of Petrarch's sonnets has often been objected 
to them ; but how was it possible to avoid this 
fault in the composition of three hundred sonnets 
in praise of the same woman 1 We see them all 
collected together, which Laura did not; and I 
have somewhere read, that had his mistress been 
presented with them all bound up together, even 
she would have been fatigued with the repetition of 
her own praises. 

It was in those days that genius found its re- 
ward. In life, it was courted and honoured ; in 
death, it was celebrated and mourned. The most 
splendid appointments, the highest offices of the 
state, waited upon literary merit. Crowns were 
placed upon the brows of the victor poet in the Ro- 
man capital— embassies were sent to eMigratulate 
poets on the success of their works — ^princes were 
their companions ; and we read that Mahomet, a 
king, a conqueror, and an accounted prophet, stript 
himself of his royal cloak, to throw it upon the 
shoulders of an author. But all this has passed 
away, and there is now little left to incite to high 
endeavour, the mind of him who, with the loftiest 
genius, needs an incitement more powerful than the 
love of gain, or even than the prospect of general 
celebrity. 

The distance to Yaucluse from Avignon is about 
six leagues. I hired a cabriolet for the journey, 
and left Avignon about nine o'clock. The road 
between Avignon and I'Isle, a small town about a 
league and a quarter from Yaucluse, is any thing 
but interesting. The soil is covered with stones 
and vines, which generally flourish best in such 
company ; and the only trees are olives, and some 
few mulberries. But let me do justice to the skies 
of this latitude, which were cloudless and beautiful ; 
and, had it not been that the sun was somewhat too 
powerful, any country must have looked well under 
so serene a heaven. The heat was indeed oppres- 
sive ; field-labour seemed to be suspended : I saw 
the labourers lying almost naked under #<rery tuft 
of trees ; and I found it necessary more than once 
to draw up at any spot where the friendly shade of 
a rather larger tree than usual flung itself across 
the road. As I approached I'Isle, the country 
swelled into undulations, but without any improve- 
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ment in beauty. The two hills were yet stony, and 
covered with vines ; and the trees, excepting some 
almond-trees, were still olives ; yet how delusive 
even this might appear in description 1 '^ An un- 
dulating country spread on every side — ^knolls, 
clothed to the summit with fresh and luxurious 
vines, laden with their rich burden, rose by the 
way-side, while copses of almond-trees, olives, and 
mulberry, filled the hollows, and dotted the neigh- 
bouring acclivities." This is by far the most inter- 
esting style of composition, and in fact the easiest ; 
but even on my way to Vauduse, I will not vamp 
up a country that has nothing to recommend it. 

The heat was so intense, and I travelled so slowly, 
that I did not arrive at Plsle until nearly two 
o'clock. Here I found an improvement — I found 
water and shade. L'Isle is indeed surrounded and 
intersected by different streams of the Sourgue, 
which issues from the fountain of Yaucluse ; and a 
fine row of elms lines the avenues that lead in and 
out of the town. The adjacent country, too, is tole- 
rably well covered with poplars, willows, and olives 
— none of them indeed beautiful trees — ^but better 
a thousand times than dwarfish vines. L'Isle is 
quite celebrated for the excellence of its auberge ; 
and as I preferred visiting Yaucluse in the evening, 
because every pleasing scene is viewed to greater 
advantage at such an hour, I ordered dimier at 
I'Isle, and sought the shelter of a dark cool room, 
where, reversing the order of things, I indulged in 
a siesta before, in place of after dinner ; and so 
reeherchi a dinner as the aubergiste at I'Isle pro- 
duced, and so choice a bottle of St. George, were 
admirable preparatives for a visit to the bve-seat 
of an unimpassioned poet. I was in no haste to 
leave these delicacies, for the sun yet shone fiercely 
down ; and it sometimes happens Uiat a man, seated 
as I was, falls into the most agreeable train of 
thought in the world. I left Tlsle about six o'clock, 
and passing through a tolerably agreeable country, 
in less than an hour turned into the valley of Yau- 
cluse — which is rather a defile than a valley. On 
the left, it is bounded by a steep rocky acclivity ; 
and below the road on the right, flows the limpid 
and rapid Sourgue, skirted by a stripe of the finest 
verdure, about two or three hundred yards broad. 
Beyond this, another range of rocky hills bounds 
the right side of the defile. After following the 
stream upward about half a mile — the defile con- 
tinuing to be of the same breadth, but exhibiting 
features of. more rudeness and grandeur — I reached 
the little village of Yaucluse, which is only a few 
houses and an inn. 

From this little^ viUage to the fountain, a murrow 
path leads up the ravine by the margin of the 
stream, which is a rapid the whole way from the 
fountain to the village. The defile grows gradually 
narrower, and the scenery becomes at every step 
wilder and grander and more sterile. There is now 
no green stripe by the margin of the Sourgue. 
Huge blocks of I'ock lie in its channel, and are 
strewed on every hand ; and the sides of the de- 
file approach nearer to each other. After about 
twenty minutes' walk, the defile is seen to terminate 
in a huge f>erpendicular rock, from four to five hun- 
dred feet high ; and this rock is the sublime portal 
of the fountain of Yaucluse. As we approach 
nearer, the scene becomes more striking and ma- 
jestic. The rocks stand around like pillars and 
pyramids — ^behind them the walls of the defile rise 



inacoeflnble—- the stream is now almost a cataract 
— and a few cypress-trees lean over it ; and high 
among the rocks are seen the almost vanished ruins 
of the castle, said to have been in other days the 
stronghold of the lords of Yaucluse. It must indeed 
have been a stronghold, for the rocks beneath are 
totally inaccessible. Let me say, that I scarcely 
recollect any scene I have ever looked upon, with 
the exception of the pass of Mount Albula in the 
Grisons, that presented features of wilder or more 
desolate sublimity. 

Scrambling among the rocks, I now stood before 
the celebrated fountain of Yaucluse. At the dis- 
tance of a few yards, rose above me the huge bald 
rock I have mentioned, its front inclining a little 
forward from the perpendicular ; and about half- 
way up, spiinging from two fissures, hung two fig- 
trees, green and flourishing. In &ont, the under 
part of this rock showed a wide arch, the entrance 
to a cavern ; and beneath the arch slept, dark and 
deep, the fountain of Yaucluse. I made my way 
down the rock that inclines upwards from the water, 
that I might look into the cavern. The rocky 
chamber of the fountain appeared to me, as far as 
the gloom permitted me to ascertain its size, to be 
about thirty yards in diameter ; and the roof, in most 
places, from ten to fifteen feet above the surface of 
the fountain. The water is perfectly tranquil ; there 
is no boiling up, or swelling out as from a spring — 
this, as well as the apparent blackness of the water, 
being owing to its great depth. The fountain has 
often been sounded, but ineffectually — ^not because 
it is bottomless, but probably because the force of 
the spring bursting upwards, added to the ineffi- 
ciency of the instrument used, has prevented the 
lead from reaching the bottom. That it ia of great 
depth, is, however, indisputable. I remarked, in 
descending to the brink of the fountain, a slight 
violet odour, which I at first imagined arose from 
the water ; but upon looking more narrowly at the 
rocks, I found it proceeded from a deep-red vegeta- 
ble substance which grew upon them — I think the 
bytmsjolUhus of Linnseus. 

The fountain of Yaucluse presents a totally differ- 
ent aspect at the season when I saw it, and when it 
is seen after a continuance of heavy rain. In dry 
weather it is, as I have described it, a smooth, deep 
fountain, confined to its rocky chamber ; and when 
in this state, it escapes by subterranean passages 
into the bed of the Sourgue. When the fountain is 
high, these passages are insufiicient ; the cavern is 
no longer visibl^e, for the water reaches the roof, 
and pours into the bed of the river i|L the form of a 
cascade. In this state, however, it must lose that 
character which to me is its chief attraction — that 
charm of stillness, placidity, and depth, which hangs 
over its rocky basui. The cascade may be fine, but 
I am sure I should have felt disappointment had I 
seen it thus. 

Nothing that I have ever seen, has so much ex- 
ceeded my expectations as Yaucluse. These are 
rarely equalled by realities, but exceeded scarcely 
ever ; yet such is the fact in this one instance. I 
was notdeceived by the misrepresentations of travel- 
lers ; for I had never read any account of Yaucluse. 
I hskd imagined to myself a cool, clear fountain, 
with a grassy, or perhaps a rocky margin ; but I was 
not prepared to find it surrounded by such scenery 
as I had rarely looked upon even in Switzerland. 
The words applied by Rousseau to Meillerie, might, 
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even with greater truth, he spoken of Vaudufie : 
] ^^ Ce lieu solitaire forme un r^duit sauvage et desert, 
mais plein de ces sortes de heaut^ qui ne plaisent 
qu'aux 4mes sensibles, et paraissent horribles aux 
autres ... En comparant un si doux s^jour aux 
objets qui I'enyironnent, il semblait qui ce Ueu ddt 
^tre Fafiile de deux amans ^chapp^s seuls au bou- 
leversement de la nature.'' 

The mean temperature of the fountain of Vau- 
cluse is 10*30** of Reaumur. Its greatest annual 
variation is not more than 0*90** ; its greatest cold- 
ness being in the month of April, and the least in 
September. The fountain, when at its lowest, 
ejects a cubic fathom of water every second, 
three when at its highest elevation, and two in its 
mean state. This, by simple multiplication, gives 
upwards of 63,000,000 of cubic fathoms in the year, 
or 13,627,872,000 cubic feet. 

As I returned from the fountain to the village, 
I noticed innumerable wild flowers by the way- 
side ; but a catalogue of them would scarcely be 
interesting. The defile of Vaucluse is known, how- 
ever, to be a fertile field for the botanist ; and I was 
informed, from good authority, that, between the 
village and the fountain, no fewer than 700 varie- 
ties of plants are to be found. 

I did not return to I'lsle that night, but saun- 
tered and lingered in the defile till dark, and then 
took up my abode for that night, and part of next 
day, at the auberge at Vaucluse, not so celebrated 
as its rival at I'Isle, but quite good enough for any 
one who has just returned from a visit to the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. 

By the side of the river, there is a little garden 
I and a meadow, which are called, by the inhabitants, 
the Grarden of Petrarch. A high rock rises above 
it, on the southern side; and there is a natural 
grotto in the rock, about thirty feet long and fifteen 
wide, which is also called the Grotto of Petrarch ; 
and probably both the garden and the rock are 
justly named ; for their features agree with the de- 
scription given by Petrarch himself of his retreat. 
He says, in one of his Latin epistles, '' On one side, 
my gurden is bounded by a deep river ; on another, 
by a rugged mountain, a barrier against the noon- 
day heats, and which never refuses, not even at 
mid-day, to lend me its friendly shade; but the 
sweet air reaches me through all obstacles. In the 
distance, a surly wall makes me inaccessible to both 
man and beast." 

I cannot resist the temptation of adding a few 
extracts from the Latin Epistles of Petrarch — less 
generally known than his Sonnets — descriptive of 
his manner of life in the solitude which he had 
chosen. ^ You have heard me speak," said he to 
the iriend to whom he indites the first epistle of the 
third book, "of my warfare with the Nymphs, 
who reign at the foot of the rocks that lose them- 
selves in the clouds. It is from these that the 
Sourgue, transparent as crystal, rolls over its eme- 
rald bed ; and by its bank, I cultivate a little ste- 
rile and stony spot, which I have destined to the 
Muses ; but the jealous Nymphs dispute the pos- 
session of it with me ; they destroy in the spring 
the labours of my summer. I had conquered from 
them a little meadow, and had not enjoyed it long, 
when, upon my return from a journey into Italy, I 
found that they had robbed me of all my posses- 
sion. But I was not to be discouraged : I collected 
the labourers, the fishermen, and the shepherds. 



and raised a rampart against the Nymphs; and 
there we raised an altar to the Muses ; but, alas ! 
experience has proved, that it is vain to battle with 
the elements. I no longer dispute with the Sourgue 
a part of its bed ; the Nymphs have gained the 
victory. There is, however, at the foot of the 
rock, a little angle, where I have re-established the 
Muses; and this asylum is sufficient: it is well 
guarded; for if the Nymphs would chase them 
from this retreat, they must carry away the moun- 
tain also." 

In another place, he says : — ** Here I please my- 
self with my Uttle gardens and my narrow dweU- 
ing. I want nothing, and look for no favours from 
foiiime. If you come to me, you will see a solitary, 
who wanders in ^q meadows, the fields, the forests, 
and the mountains, resting in the mossy grottos, 
or beneath the shady trees. Your friend detests 
the intrigues of court, the tumult of cities, and flies 
from the abodes of pageantry and pride. Equally 
removed from joy or sadness, he passes his days in 
the most profound calm, happy to have the Muses 
for his companions, and the song of birds and the 
murmur of the stream for his serenade ... I have 
but few servants, but many books. Sometimes you 
will find me seated upon the bank of the river ; 
sometimes stretched upon the yielding grass ; and, 
enviable power ! I have all my hours at my own 
disposal, for it is rarely that I see any one. Above 
all things, I delight to taste the sweets of leisure ; 
sometimes fixing my eyes upon one object, and 
then allowing them to wander over all." 

One more extract from one of his manuscripts 
will suffice : — ^** The only woman whom I ever see 
is a black servant, dry and withered like the de- 
serts of Lybia. Here, neither the harmony of 
human voices nor of instruments reaches my ear. 
I hear only the lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
sheep, the warbling of birds, and the murmuring 
of waters. I am silent from morning until night, 
for I have no one to speak to. The people, who 
are occupied in cultivating their vines, or mending 
their nets, understand not the charms of conversa- 
tion, nor the sympathies of life. I often content 
myself with sharing black bread with my valet, 
and I enjoy it. This man reproaches me with the 
severity of the life which I lead ; but as for me, 
I find it easier to accustom myself to the simple 
food of the poor, than to a more artificial way of 
life. Figs, grapes, walnuts, almonds — ^these are my 
delights. My table is also graced with the fish that 
abound in my river ; and it is one of my greatest 
pleasures to watch the fishermen draw their nets, 
and to draw them myself. All about me is changed. 
I used once to dress myself with care ; now, you 
would believe me a labourer or a shepherd. My 
house resembles that of Fabius or of Cato. I have 
but a valet and a dog. The house of my servant 
adjoins my own. I call him when I want him ; 
and when I have no more need of him, he returns 
home." 

These passages neither convey to us a very fa- 
vourable idea of Petrarch's mind and character, 
nor make us envious of his way of life. I will say 
nothing of Laura, because all the world is ac- 
quainted with as much as can be known of the 
history of his love, and with the sonnets that have 
rendered them both immortal. 

Of the house of Petrarch, not a trace remains. 
It is certain that it was situated somewhere be- 
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tween the village and the fountain ; because he 
tells U8, in one SS his epistles, that his house is si- 
tuated between his gardens ; and one of these is 
known to have been adjoining to the yiUaee, the 
other close to the fountain ; for so he also tells us. 
A morning visit to the fountain abated nothing 
of the pleasure I had felt the evening before, in 
contemplating the magnificent scenery around. 
Indeed, morning is peculiarly in unison with the 
coolness and freshness of a fountain ; and a draught 
of its crystal water, in the hollow of my hand, pro- 
duced — oh I how poetical 1 — a most convenient 
appetite for the biealdhst of clasue trout of Vau- 
cluse which, along with other delicacies, were set 
before me. I had almost forgotten to mention, 
that the village is adorned by a simple, unpretend- 
ing monument to the memory of Petrarch ; but 
the history of the monument is curious. A com- 
mittee of the inhabitants superintended the disposal 
and erection of the monument ; and where — oh 1 
ye admirer of the wild and savage in nature — 
where do you suppose the inhabitants of Vauduse 
placed this monument ! But remember that the in- 
habitants of Vaucluse are French, and therefore 
wonder the less. They placed the trim white monu- 
ment within ten yards of the dark majestic rock 
that rises above the fountain I I am happy, now 
that the Bourbon family has passed into the obli- 
vion it deserves, to be able to sav one kind thing of 
any of that fallen race. The duchess d'Angouldme, 
travelling through the south of France, visited 
Vaucluse ; and, seeing the monument in the place 
to which the taste of the committee had adjudged 
it, her royal highness took upon herself to order 
its removal ; and it now stands in the little square 
or market-place of the village. I have nothing 
more to add of Vaucluse. 

I left Vaucluse to return to Avignon, after an 
early dinner, with every prospect of being over- 
taken by a storm, which soon came on. It proved 
to be one of those violent winds to which the south- 
em parts of France are so liable, and which are, 
in their nature and effects, peculiar to the pro- 
vinces lying around the Gulf of Lyons. This wind, 
called in Provence Biie, is the droius of the ancients, 
mentioned by Seneca, Pliny, Diodorus, and Strabo. 
Diodorus, in the fifth book of his history, says, 
'^ The wind blows with so much impetuosity, that it 
raises up stones larger than the fist, and clouds of 
gravel. It is so violent, that it carries away the 
arms and clothing from the soldiers, and throws 
over horses and their riders.'' And Strabo, in 
speaking of the field of Hercules, situated between 
Marseilles and the mouths of the Rhone, says, 
'' The north- wind is so horrible and violent in this 
place, that it carries stones before it, throws over 
men and their chariots, and snatches from them 
their arms and their clothes." Any one who has 
had the misfortune to travel in the south of France 
during the prevalence of this furious bite, wUl be 
able to recognise the truth of these descriptions. I, 
more than once, left the carriage, fearful that it 
might be blown over ; and my &ce bore painful 
evidence of the showers of small gravel which it 
carried along with it. This wind is the curse of all 
these provinces ; and it is scarcely possible, in tra- 
velling through this country, to meet a greater 
misfortune than a bise wind, especially if the word 
^ meet" be interpreted literally. It was opposed to 
me all the way to Avignon, and rendered the jour- | 



ney one of the most unpleasant I ever recollect. 
Its effect upon the frame, too, is singularly disa^ 
greeable ; it parches the mouth and throat, creates 
a feeling of suffocation, and seems to dry np the 
whole juices of the body. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

JOU&NET TO NISMES — ^NISMES. 

IgnoiBnoe of lome Travellen— Journey to the Pont de Gaid 
— Its Magnificence— Arrival at Ninnet — Neoeuary Priva- 
tiona — Character of Niimea — ^Iti Antiquities — Enon upon 
the subilect of French Politeness. 

Thekb are two roads from Avignon to Nismes — 
one of these passing within a league of the Pont de 
Gardf that most imposing among Roman remains, 
of all that are to be found out of Italy. No one, 
therefore, travelling from Avignon to Nismes, can 
do otherwise than choose this road. I cannot help 
mentioning, in this place, the extreme ignorance of 
purpose with which some persons travel. A party 
of young Englishmen, who descended the Rhone 
along with me, did not seem to be provided with 
even the common knowledge afforded by a guide- 
book ; for one of them, when near Avignon, asked 
me, how one could get from Avignon to Geneva ! 
Finding that they had left Geneva behind, they 
resolved upon travelling through the southern pro- 
vinces ; but never having heara of either Vaucluse 
or the Pont de Grard, they visited neither the one 
nor the other, until meeting them again acci- 
dentally in the hotel de Luxembourg at Nismes, 
and naturally asking how they liked the Pont de 
Gard, they went back all the way from Montpelier 
to see it ; because, as one said, ^ people may ask 
about it at home." 

I left Avignon en cabriolet, the morning after I 
returned from Vaucluse ; and journeyed through 
a very uninteresting country — ^the sweet Provence. 
It was not, however, a plain, but a constant succes- 
sion of low hills, many of them covered with vines, 
and most of them sprinkled with olives. In the 
morning, the bite blew furiously, and the first part of 
the journey was made by it both uncomfortable and 
dangerous ; but it suddenly fell, and a perfect calm 
succeeded. About mid-day, I reached the point 
where the road diverges to the Pont de Gard ; 
and, leaving my cabriolet at an auberge, I walked 
towards the aqueduct. However uninteresting 
Provence is in some respects, it is, I believe, a fine 
field for the botanist. I picked up, in this short 
walk, innumerable wild flowers: and, in many 
places, the air was filled with the fragrance of aro- 
matic plants. Lavender, sweetmarjorum, and pep- 
permint, were thickly scattered around ; and all 
the acclivities were covered with box in flower. 

I shall not easily forget the impression made upon 
me by the first view of the Pont de Gard ; and the 
impression was not diminished by a nearer approach 
to it. This is certainly one of the most splendid 
relics of the Roman empire ; and, whether to the 
antiquarian, or to the mere lover of the picturesque 
and the sublime, it must ever be looked upon as one 
of the most interesting of all the monuments of 
antiquity. Even were there no Pont de Grard, the 
valley of the Grardon would be beautiful ; but, 
spanned by this majestic aqueduct, the character of 
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sublimity is added to the naturally picturesque 
features of the valley. 

Antiquarians are nearly agreed, that the Pont de 
Grard is a part of that stupendous aqueduct which 
conveyed to Nismes the waters of the Eure and the 
Airau — both having their sources in the neighbour- 
hood of Uzes ; and which must, therefore, have been 
upwards of twenty miles in length. The two sides 
of the valley, or banks of the Garden, connected by 
this aqueduct, are distant from each other about 
800 feet. The aqueduct is formed upon three 
bridges, one above the other ; — ^the total height from 
the level of the river to the top of the aqueduct 
being 156 feet. The undermost of the bridges 
consists of six arches, through the largest of which 
the river passes. The middle bridge has eleven 
arches ; and the uppermost has thirty-five arches. 
Above this is the aqueduct, which is four feet and 
a half high, and four feet wide. The arches, both 
of the lower and of the middle bridge, are unequal ; 
which, if it does not increase the architectural 
beauty of the structure, certainly adds to its pic- 
turesque effect. The two lower stories of the bridge 
ajre formed of hewn stones, placed together without 
the aid of any cement ; but the mason- work under- 
neath the aqueduct is of rough stones cemented, by 
which all filtration was of course prevented. 

It is impossible to view this stupendous relic with- 
out the truest delight. There is no occasion to 
ent«r into and understand the details of antiqua- 
rianism, that we may enjoy its magnificence. As a 
fine and imposing object, in connexion with the sur- 
rounding scenery, it is worth a pilgrimage ; — ^as a 
relic of other days, it is wonderful and impressive. 
We know not the precise era of its construction ; 
but we know that 2000 years have nearly elapsed 
since the Roman workmen rested upon the summit, 
and threw down their tools. All that these Romans 
attempted, was commensurate with the extent and 
seeming stability of the empire ; but they guessed 
not that the work of their hammer and their chisel 
would outlive a thousand years, the glory of that 
empire. 

I do not know whether the greatness of this mo- 
nument is most conspicuous seen below, or from its 
summit. The traveller must view it from both 
positions. I remained long seated underneath a 
rock, about 300 yards down the river ; and from this 
spot, the union of the grand and the picturesque — 
of the wild romantic features of nature, with the 
majestic and unperishing work of art — is complete. 
I then climbed, by a difficult ascent, among rocks 
and tangled shrubs, to the summit ; and examined, 
though not with a critic's eye, the aqueduct ; and 
walked along and through it, till some gaps and 
doubtful footing forced me to return. The stupen- 
dous dimensions of the structure are made more 
obvious from every point, by the erection of a mo- 
dem bridge across the river, one side of which is 
supported upon the ancient bridge. The modem 
bridge is fine and elevated ; but, oh ! how insig- 
nificant beside its majestic neighbour ! The top 
parapet of the modem bridge does not reach hallF 
way up the lowest tier of arches of the Pont de Gard, 
I turned away unwillingly from this imposing mo- 
nument, which I yet often see in fancy, spanning the 
deep valley, seeming like a bridge constructed for 
the use of giants, rather than of men — the work, 
too, of coloiMal hajids. 

In returning to the inn where I had left my car- 



riage, I kept by the river-side, in place of going 
along the r<»id, that I might not lose too soon the 
view of the object I had come to see ; but finding 
that the curve would carry me, I knew not how far, 
out of the way, I endeavoured to find a path to the 
road, by crossing a thick wood that Uy between the 
road and the river ; \)ut I soon lost myself in its 
intricacies ; and when I emerged from it, I found 
that I had walked two hours without having ad- 
vanced 300 yards from the Pont de Gard. But I 
scarcely regretted this, both because I saw once 
more that majestic object which I had never ex- 
pected to see again ; and because, in my wanderings 
through the wood, I had found verdure, shade, and 
coolness — all rarities in Provence. It was late 
when I reached the auberge, and night when I 
arrived at Nismes, where I found excefient accom- 
modation in the hotd de Luxembourg, But when 
I speak of excellent accommodation in the south of 
France, this is to be understood with one reserve 
upon its excellence. I mean filth — ^particularly the 
plague of fieas, which abound all over these parts — 
even in the very best hotels. I have frequently 
been obliged to walk through my bed-room from 
one chair to another; and I always found it a 
necessary precaution to undress upon a chair, that 
I might not, by putting a foot upon the ground, 
carry into bed with me half a score of tormentors. 
A traveller will 'also perhaps look upon it as a 
grievous thing, and a direct proof of bad accommo- 
dation, that if he ring the bell, and ask for butter 
— (for what Englishman can breakfast without 
butter !) — the answer is, " II n*y en apcu»** Pour- 
quoi 7 For this reason, that in the temperature of 
the south of France during the summer months, the 
only kind of butter that could be produced would 
be melted butter, which might suit a Russian, but 
nobody else. And there is another reason why 
butter is not to be had. Pasture is scarce, and 
therefore milk is scarce : and all the milk that can 
be procured la used for ca/t cm laU, without which, 
it is well known, a Frenchman caimot exist. It is, 
therefore, quite unnecessary to ring the bell and 
ask for butter. 

I like Nismes better than any city in the south 
of France. It is cleaner than any of the others. 
There is rather more shade about it ; the pro- 
menades are finer ; and its antiquities give to it a 
pre-eminence of one kind over every city in Europe, 
excepting, of course, the cities of Italy. Many of 
the modern buildings, too, are fine, and the private 
houses are respectable, if not handsome. The 
streets indeed would have been better, had they 
been a little narrower ; for it is not possible to walk 
through the town, as in Avignon, without stepping 
out of the shade. At Nismes we find ourselves 
arrived in that latitude where night is converted 
into day. During the day, the streets are com- 
paratively deserted ; but at sunset, every one leaves 
his house ; the streets and the promenades are 
crowded ; and until after midnight, there is nothing 
like silence in any part of the town. 

I began my tour of the antiquities at sunrise next 
morning ; and first visited the amphitheatre, which 
has the reputation of being the most in preservation 
of any of the Roman amphitheatres of which the 
cities of Italy, Spain, or France, can boast. It is 
certainly the most perfect that I have seen. It is 
elliptical in its form. Its length is 412 feet, and its 
br€»dth 306 feet. The wall all round is entire, and 
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18 embellished by two rows, each of sixty arcades, 
one above another. The good taste of the civil au> 
thorities of Nismes has prevented all building in the 
neighbourhood of this splendid remain. A large 
void space almost surrounds it, and it is open to- 
wards the west, to receive the rays of the setting 
sun. How insensible does habit render us both to 
beauty and deformity ! I noticed hundreds, I might 
say thousands, of the inhabitants pass across the 
square ; and I scarcely saw one turn his eyes 
towards that glorious edifice, which is not only 
the pride of the city, but, as a relic of past ages, 
one of the most wonderful monuments that the 
world contains. 

The interior of the amphitheatre fully mMtitaina 
the interest awakened by viewing the exterior. 
Thirty-five rows of steps, once the seats of the spec- 
tators, rise the whole way round from the arena to 
the summit of the wall ; and all is yet — ^not indeed 
as it was 2000 years ago, but — in such a condition 
as might lead one unacquainted with antiquities to 
guess, that three or four hundred years had perhaps 
passed over it. Hank grass indeed grows on the 
arena ; and weeds, and flowers, and tangled coots, 
spring up among the seats, and creep over the walls ; 
and wild-fowl nestle, and lizards play, in their 
crevices ; but the walls are solid, and the stone- 



seats are all there ; and spectators might yet 
semble, and gladiators fight, within its precincts. 
It is said that this amphitheatre sufficed to contain 
25,000 spectators. In this, however, I suspect 
there is some exaggeration. I judge by the com- 
parative size, and number of persons seated in the 
buildings in the Spanish cities, which are dedicated 
to the bull-fights. Their construction is precisely 
similar to that of a Roman amphitheatre, excepting 
that they are generaUy circular, in place of being 
elliptical. About a year after seeing the amphi- 
theatre of Nismes, I saw the Spanish bull-fights ; 
and preserving then a tolerably accurate recollec- 
tion of the amphitheatre of Nismes, I thought the 
Plaza de lot Toros at Madrid considerably exceeded 
the size of the Roman amphitheatre, and yet the 
former will not contain more than 20,000 spec- 
tators. 

The French government — be it Bourbon,, Cor- 
siean, or any other — deserves praise on account of 
the jealous care with which it watches over the 
preservation of the monuments of antiquity that are 
found in France. I noticed at the amphitheatre, 
and at all the other antiquities of Nismes, guards 
placed, to protect them against the injuries of the 
mischievous or the thoughtless. This feeling of 
reverence, which no doubt has its origin in French 
vanity, and which has probably therefore operated 
from the earliest times, is, without doubt, one cause 
of the excellent preservation in which all the Roman 
monuments in France are still found. 

From the amphitheatre I directed my steps to 
the Maison Carreer the absurd name by which this 
relic is known. If the Pont de Gard and the amphi- 
theatre are stupendous, majestic, and imposing, the 
Maw(m Carrie is beautiful. Antiquarians, I believe, 
prefer it to them all ; partly because it is the most 
perfect Roman remain to be found in the world — not 
excepting Italy ; and partly because some mystery 
was long supposed to hang over its origin and use. 
This ground of interest is, however, I believe, nearly 
at an end ; for, in the year 17^8, M. Sigtier dis- 
covered accidentally the following inscription : — 



C. CAKSARI. AVOVSTI. F.COS. L. CAESA&l AVGVSZI F. COS. 
DESIGNATO PBIKCIPIBV8 INVENTVTI8, — which prOVeS 

that this was a temple erected in honour of Caius 
and Lucius Ceesar, the grandsons of Augustus. It 
was therefore built sometime about the middle of 
the eighth century from the foundation of Rome — 
the epoch of the first establishment of Christianity. 
From the name Maiaon Carrie^ it may be gathered, 
that the building is rectangular. It is an oblong 
square, quite en petit, being only seventy-five feet 
one way, and thirty-nine the other ; and the height 
is also thirty-nine feet ; but it is indeed a gem, per- 
fect and beautiful. Within, it is adorned by thirty 
columns of the Corinthian style, the frieze and 
capitals of which are sculptured with the utmost 
taste. 

Many have been the honours rendered to the Max- 
ton Carree. Architects from all parts of Europe, even 
firom Rome, have travelled to Nismes, to take mo- 
dels from it in plaster ; and Louis XIV. at one time 
entertained the project of having the building 
transported to Paris, that his architects might form 
their taste upon it ; but this enterprise, worthy of a 
vain king, surrounded by parasites, who tell him 
that his power is boundless, was found to be peril- 
ous ; and Nismes has retained her ornament. An- 
tiquarians say, that the walls of this temple were 
covered with has reliefis in marble and bronze, 
which have been destroyed or stolen ; and it is a 
curious fiict, that the temple is destitute of all 
other light than that which is admitted by the 
door. 

The amphitheatre and the Maiton Carree were 
sufficient for one day. The forenoon was indeed 
so intensely hot, that it was impossible to stir out of 
doors ; but the gallery in the court of the hotel 
affords an airy and cool promenade, and the kitchen 
a most excellent dinner. Generally, throughout the 
cities in the south of France, thei'e are two taltes 
d^hote — one at half-past one, the other at four, in the 
principal hotels ; and, with the recollection of these 
taUes d^kote fresh in my memory, I cannot resist the 
opportunity that seems to be open to me in this 
volume, of calling in question the correctness of two 
very common, but very erroneous opinions. One 
of these is, that the French are the most polite 
people in Uie world. Now I think precisely the 
reverse ; and that the middle classes of Frenchmen 
have the smallest share of true politeness of any 
people in the world. A very selfish man cannot 
be polite : and a very self-conceited man cannot be 
polite ; and I think no one who understands much 
of French character, will hesitate to admit, that 
it is not untinctured by selfishness or vanity. No 
place is better suited than a tahle d'hote for discover- 
ing these weaknesses, especially the former ; and I 
think it impossible that one can rise from a table 
d^hote in any part of France, without an unfavour- 
able impression of French character, particularly 
of French politeness. Happy is the man who, at 
a French tc^ dliote, is seated near the president, 
or general carver ; or who has the courage to be 
independent of etiquette, by drawing tow^*d8 him 
whatever dish he fancies, and helping himself, with- 
out regarding his neighbours. I have a hundred 
times been surprised at the cool effrontery with 
which a Frenchman will sweep the eatables from a 
dish of volaiUe, and pass the bare bones to his neigh- 
bour with the prettiest bow of invitation, and per- 
haps even, " Monsieur veut-U prendre un morceau de 
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volaUle ?" t^en all the wlaUle has been transfened 
to his own plate. 

But another fuling besides selfishness, contributes 
towards the incivility of a Frenchman at a table 
d'hote — I mean his love of eating. Here I come to 
the other erroneous opinion entertained of the 
French — that they are small eaters. The Freneh 
are enormous eaters ; and I do not really think thero 
are in the character of the French any more pro- 
minent features than their love of eating what is 
good, and their love of eating much. The French 
endeavour to get over the charge by saying, that, if 
they eat of many thmgs, they take little of each. 
This is far from the truth. A Frenchman will take 
of soup and bouUU alone, as much as would suffice 
for the dinner of an Englishman of moderate appe- 
tite. But this is only the commencement of his 
dinner : his cctelette is to come, his poisson is to come, 
his ToiaHle, his nti, his gUbier, his Ugutnes, his crkne, 
his dessert ; and along with this he devours — ^for 
eat would not half express the eagerness of the 
action — he devours as much bread as would serve 
the household of an English family for a day ; and 
while he thus gormandizes, he will turn round to 
you, and say, ^ Vous autres mangez becuteoup plus 
que noasy And let it be recollected, that it is not 
once a day, but twice or three times, that a Frenoht< 
man makes the tour of soup and beef, and cutlet 
and fowl, and roast, and vegetables, and dessert. 
His dejeuni h la fimrcheUe scarcely differs from his 
dinner ; and his supper is only a third edition of 
the same ; and yet people are so absurd as to say, 
that the French eat little. I lay it down as a gene- 
ral position, that every Frenchman is an epicure ; 
and that epicurism is not unfrequently allied with 
gluttony. I have never seen Ihe people of any 
country lay so great a stress upon their dinner as 
the French. Bon dUner is scarcely ever out of their 
mouths; and not French men only, but French 
women also, married women at least, are entitled to 
be classed among the epicures. I ought not to be 
entirely ignorant of French propensities and habits, 
for I have spent altogether five years in France ; 
and I wish I possessed as much the power, as I 
have the incUnation, to draw a true portrait of 
French character. 

Although the amphitheatre and the Maison Carrie 
are the two most interesting of the remains of anti- 
quity in Nismes,'there are several others deserving 
of a visit ; but more interesting to the antiquarian, 
than to the traveller who is unmformed upon these 
matters. Among these the Tourmagne, from the 
Latin Turris moffna, and one of the gates of the city, 
are the only relics of which almost any thing is 
visible. The former is one of the towers of the Roman 
wall, which was once flanked by ninety ; but this, 
it is believed, was the greatest of them, and meant 
for some end exclusively its own. There are many 
surmises as to what tins end may have been ; but 
inquiries of this kind are not only uninteresting, but 
as fruitiess as they are useless. 

I was pleased in no small degree with the garden 
of Nismes, which contains many Roman remains, 
particularly baths, in a state of great perfection, and 
of vast extent ; and many statues of emperors and 
senators. But the chief attractions of the garden, 
are its pleasant shades and charming variety of 
flowers, among which I luxuriated each of the 
three days I spent at Nismes, during some of the 
morning and evening hours. These days sufficed 



to gratify curiosity, and I left Nismes for Mont- 
pelier. 
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The country hetween Nismes and Montpelier is a 
wine, olive, and fruit country ; and although neither 
picturesque nor in any way remarkably interesting, 
it was a great improvement upon the country lying 
to the east of it. Montpelier is seen at a consider- 
able distance before arriving in it, seated upon two 
hills, and certainly presents an imposing appearance. 
I reached this celebrated city before dinner, and 
^tablished myself in the k&td du Midi. 

I call Montpeher celebrated, because its name 
has passed into a by-word for salubrity of climate. 
Eyery country has its Montpdier. In England, 
several spots have claimed to be its Montpelier. 
Scotland has also ite Montpelier. Nancy is the 
MontpeUer of the north of France ; Utrecht the 
Montpelier of Holland. Ireland, I have no doubt, 
has its Montpelier ; and I almost think Norway and 
Sweden have their Montpeliers. All these honours 
are surely enough for the fame of one city ; and 
Montpelier, the genuine Montpelier, must doubtless 
be deserving of its honours. Medical men, how- 
ever, I believe, begin to doubt this ; and this doubt 
has had a material influence upon the prosperity of 
the town. In former times, about twenty or thirty 
years ago, two hundred English families were some- 
times resident there ; but since fashion, caprice, or 
experiment, have sent consumptive patients to die 
in Madeira or Naples, in place of Montpelier, that 
number is reduced to forty or fifty families ; and 
these, I believe, resort to Montpelier leas for the 
sake of health than of economy. 

The Montpelier of the imagination, and the Mont- 
pelier of reality, are very diflerent places. The 
former is a spot of charming retirement, surrounded 
by beauty and shade ; sweet and noiseless, except 
the murmur of the Mediterranean, and the song of 
nightingales. The real MontpeUer is a large, bus- 
tling, and rather noisy city, with fertility around it, 
but scanty shade ; and the murmur of the sea only 
to be heard by a, six miles' ride. But still Mont- 
pelier has many advan^tages as a residence. What- 
ever may have been the doubts that have sent the 
consumptive patient farther south, it is undeniable 
that the air of Montpelier is salubrious, possessing 
the mildness which belongs to a southern climate, 
and yet having its heat tempered by the sea-breeze. 
It is also a cheap residence ; the more so, from the 
now diminished influx of strangers. I knew a gen- 
tleman in Montpelier, who gave sixty francs per 
month for a commodious second story of a house, 
well furnished. This was not above 12s. per week ; 
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and two weil-fiiniiBlied room* may be obtained in 
twenty places for lOs. Living is not expenaiTe, 
though not so cheap as house-rent. Beef and mut- 
ton are from 6d. to 6d. per lb. Fish, of which there 
are sometimes twenty kinds in the market, ranges 
according to its kmd, quality, and scarcity, from 
five to twenty sous per lb. A good sole usually 
costs about 5d. Fruit and yegetables are both 
cheap, and good wine of St. George is sold at fifteen 
sous per bottle ; old St. Greorge of the beet quality 
costs two francs. Milk is of course dear, and butt^ 
only to be had in cold weather. 

The h6td du Midi at Montpelier is one of the 
most excellent in the south of France. I counted 
on the UMe d^hSie no fewer than sixty dishes, 
exclusive of dessert. Tea cL V Angla'Uf of a most 
exquisite flavour, and with milk too, is to be had in 
this hotel ; and so ambitious are they of perfection, 
that even butter was produced ; but this turned out 
to be lard. It is surprising, that in the hotels in 
the south of France, where fresh butter is nowhere 
to be obtained, that salted butter has not been 
thought of. Even in the most southeriy of the 
Spanish cities, every hotel is provided with Irish or 
Dutch butter in cask ; and I have eaten in Grenada 
as excellent butter as could be purchased in London. 
There is nothing extraordinary in this ; because the 
steam-p4usket for the Levant touches at Cadiz every 
fortnight, being only eight or ten days out of Lon- 
don ; but the south of France possesses even greater 
facilities for intercourse with London by way of 
Bourdeaux, than the south of Spain ; and butter 
enters as little into the cmtine of the one country as 
of the other. 

One of the days I spent at Montpelier chanced 
to be some great jow de fete. In the evening, the 
promenade was illuminated, and all the inhabitants 
of Montpelier assembled there. Griefs, cares, re- 
grets, anxieties, seemed all to have been left at 
home. There were holiday faces there by thou- 
sands, as well as holiday dresses; and I believe 
the hearts and minds had their holiday too. One 
grand distinction between French and Enslish cha- 
racter lies in this, that when the English determine 
to be happy, they never succeed; while, on the 
other hand, when the morning of a holiday arrives, 
when a jour de fite invites a Frenchman to join in 
its gaieties, he resolves to enjoy himself, and his 
resolution is carried into effect ; he is always ready 
to say, 

To-night— at least to-night be gay, 
Whate'er to-morrow bring. 

How extraordinary a riddle is French character ! 
Made up of contradictions, it defies the philosopher, 
and staggers the phrenologist, with all his skill in 
balances and neutralizations; though, I confess, 
I think these seeming contradictions may be ex- 
plained more satisfactorily by the disciple of the 
school of many organs, than by the believer in the 
mind one and indivisible. An enthusiast in war, 
an enthusiast in science, an enthusiast in trifling, 
and yet no real enthusiast after ail — for how can 
there be enthusiasm in a people destitute of poetry 
and sentiment I a Frenchman seems to be an inex- 
plicable being. But all the apparent contradictions 
in his character have their origin, I suspect, in 
one passion — ^national vanity. It is not the love of 
fighting that leads a French army from Paris to 
Moscow, but la ffloire. The pkiloaophe who sits at 



his midnight lamp, cannot contemplate his triumph 
and discoveries, without mixing them up with la 
doin of another kind — ^the scientific reputation of 
la grande nation. And when a Frenchman hurries 
to the I%iAtre Franfai$, to witness the representa- 
tion of a comedy of Moli^re, or a tn^edy of Racine, 
or Voltaire, a view to his own ratification is not 
the sole impelling motive ; he fancies — ^nay he is 
sure— that ta oonZdie Fran^aiee is the most perfect 
in the world ; that there never was but one Kacine, 
or one Voltaire ; and that it is a duty to uphold and 
patronise that which so nearly concerns the glory 
of his country. The national vanity of the French 
is boundless and incurable. It embraces the whole 
range of the arts and sciences — all that in which 
men contend for pre-eininence,or pride themselves in. 
It is this that carries a Frenchman to the Aeadi- 
fMe de Mutiqne, to Usten to the wont music in the 
world — ^this that crowds the gallery of the French 
school of painting, and leaves the Italian school 
neglected — ^this that produces* a thousand copies of 
David, and not one of Raphael, or Titian, or Murillo — 
this that endured the despotism <^ Louis XIV., be- 
cause he was the vainest of kings, and lov^ la 
^oire — ^this that tore down the bastile, murdered 
a king, and abjured God, because such things were 
a spectacle for the world to gaze at — this that re- 
ceived the yoke of Napoleon, because the spectacle 
of revolution was no longer new, and because his 
ambition and la gloire Franfai$e went hand in hand — 
this that encouraged industry, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures, during fifteen years, because France 
could not be great without them — and finally, this 
that now threatens to desolate Europe with the 
scourge of war, because la gtam/de wAwn is begin- 
ning to be forgotten. Much good, and much evil, 
has arisen from the predominance of a passion like 
this ; but it is evidently impossible to calculate upon 
the actions of a people who are so governed. 

Having seen all that was worthy of observation 
in Montpelier, I took the road to Narbonne. It 
runs within a league or two of the sea all the way ; 
but, owing to the inequalities of the ground, and 
particularly a range of cliffs that lie to the left, 
the Mediterranean is scarcely ever seen from the 
road. About three leagues alter leaving Montpe- 
lier, these cliffs assume the elevation of a lull, 
crowned by the castle of the well-known town of 
C^tJU, which lies under it. At this town every one 
of the celebrated wines of Europe is manufackired. 
Port, Sherry, Clarets^ Burgundy, Champagne, 
Hock, are all turned out from the manufactory of 
Cette, and sent to the different cities of Europe, to 
supply cheap dealen, and economical wine-drinkers. 
These wines are, however, sent in greater quan- 
tities to all other countries than England ; because 
the high duties hitherto payable upon wines ex- 
ported from France, have prevented the manu- 
factured port of Cette from entering the English 
market at a lower price than the genuine wine of 
Portugal. It is said, however, that CSstto clarets 
and champasnes have found tiieir way in large 
quantities to England — a fact that partiy explains 
cheap French wine advertisements. The materials 
used in the manufactured wines of Cette, are chiefiy 
the wines of Catalonia, Roussillon, and Limoux, 
and the brandy of Bezi^res. With these, the peo- 
ple of Cette say, all things are possible. 

I was unused at a small town between Mon^)e- 
lier and Bezieres, at which I stopped to dine, with 
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the conyersation of a French gentleman at the 
table d*hSte, who entertained the company with an 
explanation of the reason why the English travel 
so much. He said this was owing to a disease 
brought on hy the fogs ; that it was called in France 
la makulie noire ; that its symptoms were low spirits, 
axid a desire to move from one place to another ; 
and that the only cure was foreign travel. He ap- 
pealed to me, whether or not he spoke the truth ; 
and, as I really thought he had descrihed the dis- 
ease fairly, I admitted that he was right ; and that, 
before I left England, I was grievously aMcted 
with it. 

Bezi^res, which lies about four leagues short of 
Narbonne, and about three leagues from the sea, is 
one of the most flourishing towns in the south of 
France. This prosperity arises from its extensive 
manufactory of eon de vie, which is only inferior 
to the ecm devie of Cogniac. French brandy is as 
various in its quality as Blnglish gin. Every coun- 
try, in fact, that produces wine, produces eau de 
vie; and the quality of the brandy is, generally, in 
an inverse ratio to the quality of the wme. In all 
the districts that produce the most esteemed wines, 
the worst brandy is made ; for the obvious reason, 
that in these it is made from the refuse, alter the 
wine has been extracted ; but where the grape is 
unfit for the produce of good wine, the ecm demela 
manufactured from the pure grape. The worst 
brandy in France is made in Champagne and Medoc, 
which are the choicest wine districts ; and the best, 
at Cogniac and Bezieres. Many brandies of France, 
besides those of Cogniac and Bezieres, find their way 
into the English market ; and all are sold under 
the generic name of French brandy. But brandy 
niay be genuine French brandy, that is, brandy 
really m^ipfactured in France, and may yet be 
execrably bad. 

Between Bezieres and Narbonne, there is little 
to interest the traveller ; but, in the neighbour- 
hood of Narbonne, the country becomes agreeable, 
the banks of the Aude are fertile and pretty, and 
numerous orchards and gardens lie around the 
town. Narbonne is chiefly celebrated for its honey, 
which is said to be the finest in the world; but 
that which I tasted there I thought too odoriferous. 
One might tancy himself eating a bouquet. It ib 
certainly totally different in its flavour, and of a 
higher flavour, than any other honey ; but if the 
same system were pursued in other coimtries in 
the management of the hive, honey of a high fla- 
vour mignt be produced elsewhere than at Nar- 
bonne. The peculiar excellence of the Narbonne 
honey is owing to the variety in the nourishment 
of the bees. The hives are moved from one place 
to another. From the gardens of Narbonne, they 
are carried to the meadows in the neighbourhood ; 
and they are afterwards conveyed thirty or forty 
miles distant, as far as the Low Pyrenees ; so that 
the treasures of the gardens, the meadows, and the 
mountains, are all nfled, to produce the honey of 
Narbonne. In England, this system, although it 
would doubtless be attended by corresponding ad- 
vantages, could not effect all that it effects at Nar- 
bonne, because numerous aromatic plants, that are 
found in abundance over the most southern of the 
French provinces, are not indigenous to England ; 
but the trial is worth making. 

Narbonne is an ancient city, with a fine church, 
and contains several Ronuin antiquities, not, how- 



ever, in sufficient preservation to interest any one 
but an antiquarian. I was particularly pleased 
with the froit-market, which exhibited a choice 
and abundant display of all that tempts the palate 
and allures the eye. I filled my cap with straw- 
berries, and my pockets with nectarines ; and with 
the addition of honey, bread, and some milk, which 
cost more inquiry, and much more money, than all 
the rest, I made a luxurious breakfast. Narbonne 
has scarcely any manufacture, and lives partly by 
its trade in honey, partly by the transit trade with 
Spain. The wages of ht-bour here are extremely 
low, not more wan one franc per day; and the 
necessaries of life are obtained at an easy rate. 
Among these, meat is not reckoned by the lower 
orders ; for, at Narbonne, we have got so far south, 
as to discover something of those indolent habits 
which produce, in still more southern countries, a 
distaste for all exertion beyond that which is ne- 
cessary to preserve existence, and which limit the 
necessities of life to the natural productions of the 
soil. 

At Narbonne, the great road through the most 
southern provinces diverges to the right. Passing 
through Carcassone, towards Thoulouse, the only 
other road leads south to Perpignan, and is the 
great road to Spain. I was informed, however, 
that if I proceeded to Perpignan, I should find a 
cross-road, leading close under the Pyrenees, and 
among the outposts of the mountains, to Tarbes, 
from which roads diverge in all directions into the 
different valleys ; and as the flats and low hills of 
the vaunted south of France had so disappointed 
me, I resolved to leave them behind, and seek the 
Pyrenees, of whose charms I felt no misgivings. 

Soon after leaving Narbonne, the road approaches 
the sea ; and here another disappointment awaits 
the ardent and romantic traveller, who has perhaps 
been accustomed to associate with the Mediter- 
ranean all that is lovely and attractive ; and has 
already, in his imagination, enshrined this summer 
sea as an object almost of poetic devotion. For my 
own put, my imaginative vision of the Mediter- 
ranean had already been proved to be true, by 
having, some years before, coasted its shores be- 
tween Nice and Genoa. But there may be some 
who look for the first time upon the Mediterranean, 
between Narbonne and Perpignan ; and, if they 
should never see it again, the Mediterranean will 
be to them no longer a vision of poetry ; for nothing 
is to be seen, but shallow lagoons, sands, and shin- 
gle — no bright verdure reflected in its bosom — no 
orange-trees kissing its waves. But, upon the 
veracity of a traveller, I declare to all those unlucky 
tourists, who may never have caught but one 
glimpse of the Mediterranean, and that one between 
Narbonne and Perpignan, that it is unfair to judge 
of the Mediterranean by so transient a glance ; and 
that, if they will but continue their journey south- 
ward, and travel along its shores as far as Alicant 
or Malafi:a, they will find that poets have for once 



spoken the truth ; that its waves make sweet fel- 
lowship with verdure and flowers ; and that orange- 
trees, and palms, and acacias, bend over its waters. 
But, notwithstanding this, the Mediterranean is no 
favourite of mine, beautifol though it be. A sea 
without a tide has only half the ocean charm ; for 
it wants variety — which is, after all, the chiefest 
charm of every thing. 
The road to Perpignan is totally without interest. 
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There is scarcely a tree or a bush to be seen — no 
village, and few houses. After skirting the sea 
about three leagues, the road diverges to the right, 
and approaches Perpignan by a long straight ave- 
nue, through a fiat country, thickly scatteml with 
olives, willows, and poplan ; and crossing the k>ng 
bridge over the dry bed of the little river Tet, I 
entered Perpignan, and alighted at the hotel de 
VEurope, 

Every body knows that Perpignan is the frontier 
town of France, on its south-eastern boundary — 
the key, as historians say, on the side of Spain : but 
it is the passage of the Pyrenees, not the possession 
of Perpignan, that would open the way into France ; 
and the great expense at which the fortifications of 
Perpignan have been recently put in order, seons, 
therefore, to be a very needless expenditore. 

At Perpignan, though the remotest nook of the 
French empire, I found that I was still in that 
country, to every comer of which Paris gives law. 
There was still the same French air alMut every 
thing. I saw no amalgamation in character, usages, 
or dress, with the dress or usages of Spain. Even 
the bonnets of the Perpignan ladies might have 
issued from a magaxin det nodet in Paris. I take 
the inhabitants of Perpignan to be a contriving 
people ; for, besides the narrowness of the streets, 
they have hit upon another simple device for ex- 
cluding altogether the mid-day sun. Cloths of 
some kind are suspended, like awnings, across the 
street, from the upper windows ; so that, in those 
parts of the town where this is the practice, the 
fiercest noon-day sun may be set at defiance. I 
am surprised that so simple a device as this has 
n(M been adopted in other towns of the south ; and 
yet I never remarked it elsewhere than in Per- 
pinian. 

I applied to the commandant for leave to see the 
citadel, which he politely granted ; and attended by 
a soldier, I made the tour of it. It is lam enough 
to contain four regiments ; but the usual garrison 
is one only. To me, the citadel was chieny inter- 
esting from the view it commands over Roussillon, 
and of the Eastern Pyrenees. The country is en- 
tirely level on every side of Perpignan. On the 
east, the plain extends to the sea, which is distant 
about four leagues, but is scarcely visible from the 
citadel ; and, on the south, it reaches to the outer 
ridges of the Pyrenees, which are seen stretching 
westward in a majestic line, as far as the eye can 
trace. Upon these outer and lower ridges, the 
wines of Roussillon are cultivated. The plain, at 
least in the neighbourhood of Perpignan, is a com 
and oil country — almost the only wood, excepting 
the olive, being willow, which is used for fire- wood. 
From the citadel of Perpignan no part of Spain is 
visible. The highest mountain-peak is that of the 
Canigou, which lies within the French boundary. 
The soldier who accompanied me round the citadel, 
complained bitterly of inaction, and the long con- 
tinuance of peace. I asked him, what country he 
and his comrades would like to make war upon — 
I'Espagne 1 At the mention of so unworthy an 
enemy as Spain, he only smiled. I next mentioned 
Russia ; — he shrugged his shoulders, as if he would 
have said, that fighting against frost and snow was 
no fighting at all. I then mentioned England ; he 
said the English and French were best in friend- 
ship ; — "eq>endant" added he, significantly. I knew 
the force of the word, and saw that the idea was 



not disagreeable ; but it is upon Prussia that the 
French desire to take vengeance. The mention of 
Pmssia called forth a "iocre** He said he was 
ready, and all Frenchmen were ready, to march 
against Prussia. I have never found any variation 
in this statement in France. The French hate the 
Prussians even more than they hate the English ; 
and I think it may be safely predicted, that, should 
a French army ever set foot on Prussian soily it will 
be a war of extermination. 

It is at present the fashion to speak of the strict 
alliance of friendship that exists between France 
and England ; and to deprecate the notion, that any 
animosity between the two nations now remains. I 
believe that national animosity has long ceased, on 
the part of the people of England ; but I am per- 
suaded, that, with the great mass of the French 
people, kind feelings towards England will never 
take deep and lasting root. Pa^icular circum- 
stances may, for a short season, call forth kindly 
sentiments, and there may be a sudden overflow of 
enthusiasm and gratitude ; but these will subside — 
they will sink down to their original level, dried up 
by the parchiBg iofloencea of jealouqr and old pre- 
judioes. 

Perpignan is chiefly supported by its garrison, 
and by the transit trade to Spain, which, I need 
scarcely say, is not very extensive. There is one 
article of export, however, from Roussillon to Cata- 
lonia, both extensive and lucrative. The inhabit- 
ants of Barcelona cannot do without turkeys ; and 
as these birds are scarce in Spain, there is a large 
export of them from France. A well-sized turkey 
does not cost more than four francs at Perpignan, 
and at Barcelona it is sold for ten or twelve ; but 
from this profit two francs of import-duty upon 
every turkey entering Spain must be deducted. All 
the necessaries of life, and many of its Ituhiries, are 
cheap, over the most southerly provinces of Fnuace. 
Beef and mutton are 2id. in tiie markets of Per- 
pignan, and almost every thing else is in the same 
ratio of cheapness. Yet, notwithstanding, there is 
little or no difference in tiie expense of travelling. 
Is this, or is that a cheap country to travel in I is 
a question that need never be asked ; for, however 
much one country may differ from another in its 
expenses, to those who reside in it, they are nearly 
all alike to the traveller. I do not speak of the 
expense of transit, but of the expense of inns. If a 
man sets out to make a tour of Europe, he need 
scarcely make any variation in his calculation of 
expenses for the different countries through which 
he has to pass. 

I found here, that the information I had received 
at Narbonne, respecting a cross-road to Carcassone 
through the outposts of the Pyrenees, was correct ; 
and I learned, besides, that it would be necessary to 
make a circuit from Carcassone by Thoulouse, in 
order to reach the celebrated valleys of the Pyre- 
ness, watered by the Gave and the Adour ; and I 
took advantage of the public conversance, which 
travels, the road three times a week. 

The country between Perpignan and Quillan is 
scarcely susceptible of cultivation, excepting in the 
neighbourhood of these towns. The road winds 
among rocky defiles, and through deep valleys ; but 
none of these are remarkable for beauty. The outer 
ranges of the Eastern Pyrenees are but scantily 
covered with verdure ; and in the valleys few trees 
are to be seen excepting the olive. I noticed by the 
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way-side — ^the first time I had seen it growing 
wild — the aloe ; and lavender, rosemary, and sweet- 
briar abundantly perfumed tiie air. This road is 
certainly better fitted for a foot-passenger than for 
a carriage : it is not only bad, but in many places 
extremely dangerous. At one place it ascends by 
the side of a deep valley, with no parapet between 
it and a tremendous precipice ; and the ascent is so 
steep and so long, that six horses were unable to 
draw the carriage up. Several times the horses 
backed, and brought those who were within to the 
very verge of destruction. For my own part, I was 
on foot. At another time we were in still greater 
jeopardy. A bridge is thrown across a ravine of 
great depth ; the bridge has no parapet, and is only 
wide enough for a carriage to pass over. The de- 
scent to the bridge is rapid ; and the ascent, imme- 
diately upon crossing it, is so steep, as to seem, in 
approaching it, almost a perpendicular. The coach 
went rapidly down, and crossed the bridge ; but 
after the impetus had carried the horses some little 
way up the steep, they stopped. The coach went 
back ; and one half-foot from a right line would have 
thrown it down the precipice. Upon the bridge the 
horses began to be restive ; and here the situation 
of the inside-passengers was sufficiently alarming ; 
for the carriage, beine close to the edge of the bridge 
on both sides, it was unpossible to step out. I was 
seated in the banqiiette, and, scrambling down be- 
tween the horses, I made my way out of danger. 
The passengers in the rotonde behind oould also 
leave their places without difficulty ; and, thus 
lightened, a new attempt was made to go forward^ 
and it fortunately succeeded. 

Quillan is the only village between Perpignan 
and Carcassone. It is situated under a high stony 
mountain, and beside a moimtain-stream, the banks 
of which are covered with vines, and spotted with 
wood. The road skirts this stream all the way to 
Carcassone ; but before arriving there, we stopped 
an hour at Limoux, which I have already mentioned, 
when speaking of the wine manufactory of Cette. 
The wine of Limoux is called the Champagne du 
Midi, and it well deserves the name. It is quite 
equal to the Champagne blanc, drank in the Cafi de 
Perns; and costs one franc per bottle, in place of 
six. At Limoux, we have left even the outer ridges 
of the Pyrenees ; and, approaching Carcassone, we 
pass through an open, better cultivated, and more 
fertile country. 

Carcassone has the reputation of being a remark- 
ably pretty town. Its streets are straight and 
wide — too wide for its latitude — and adorned by 
several handsome fountains ; and there is also an 
extensive boulevard of lofty trees, parallel with the 
old Roman wall that still surrounds the town. I 
was amused at Carcassone by a novel demand. I 
had drank so plentifully at Limoux of the Cham- 
pagne du Midi, that I was unable to taste the sup- 
per provided by the aubergiste. ** It is of no im- 
portance," said he, " whether you took supper or 
not ; supper was on the table, and it was no fault of 
mine if you had no appetite, parbleu" But I would 
not pay for the supper I had not eaten ; and the 
aubergiste swore, with many a sacre, that the 
English were the most unreasonable people upon 
earth. 

I left Carcassone early in the morning for Thou- 
louse, but with the intention of only going as far as 
Castelnaudary, having sufficient acquaintance with 



a landowner in the vicinity, to reckon upon a hos- 
pitable reception. All that part of Languedoc 
which lies between Carcassone and Thoulouse is a 
com country, and grows also a little wine. The 
grain chiefly raised is wheat and Indian corn ; and 
the crops of every description are luxuriant. The 
rotation of crops in this country is Indian com, 
wheat, fallow, and wheat. Almost all the land in 
this part of France belongs to the person who resides 
upon it. His house is substantial and comfortable, 
with every suitable convenience for the necessities 
of a farm. The proprietor farms his own land ; he 
has a manager, who is paid partly by a fixed salary 
and partly by a small proportion of the crops, which 
makes him a participator in the returns of his in- 
dustry and exertions. Farm-«ervants in this part 
of the world are very enviably situated. There are, 
upon every property, one, two, or thi^e small sepa- 
rate houses, according to the wants of the estate. 
In each of these, two or three farm-servants are 
accommodated. They have a garden, and a bit of 
land for Indian com ; they are supplied by the 
master with as much bacon and wine as they re- 
quire ; and they are allowed, besides, enough of 
wages for clothes, &c. A day-labourer receives 
two francs per day. Horses are not employed in 
the agriculture of Languedoc, but oxen solely ; and 
these cost about 450 francs a head. The clear re- 
turns of com land throughout this country are not 
above 3} per cent. ; but the best wine country pro- 
duces 5 or 6 per cent. The people are well o£f, and 
paupers are rare ; indeed, I do not recollect to have 
seen one miserable from Carcassone to Thoulouse. 
The bread universally in use among the lower 
orders, and not unknown even at the tables of the 
upper classes, is the bread of Indian com. It is 
mixed with one-fourth, or one-third part of wheat ; 
and no one need desire better bread than that which 
I ate at the house of the gentleman upon whose 
hospitality I had rightly counted. 

Towards Thoulouse, the country increases in 
richness and fertility. There is nothing of the 
beautiful or the picturesque in it ; but there is 
every where — ^what is far better — an appearance of 
ifbundance. I arrived at Thoulouse at sunset, after 
passing through the most extensive suburbs I have 
seen in any provincial town, and found an apart- 
ment in the kM de VEwrope, 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THOULOUSE. 

The Markets of Thoulouse, and Market-People— Fruit in 
England and on the Continent — Place du Capitale — ^The 
Floral Games — The Dark Ages — Clemensa Isaure, and her 
Poetry — Institutions and Churches — Thoulouse as a Resi- 
dence — Prices of Provisions. 

Thoulouse, the capital of Languedoc, is one of the 
most ancient, and certainly one of the most inter- 
esting cities of France. Some say that Thoulouse 
existed five centuries earUer than Rome. It is 
certain, that in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, 
Thoulouse sent out armies and colonies. In the 
days of Csesar, it was well known under the name 
of Toloso ; and Martial, in one of his epigrams, 
says, — 

" Marcus Palladiae non-inficienda Tolosse, 
Gloria, quam genuit pacis alumna quies." 
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But the annals of Thonlonae are more interesting 
at a later epoch ; for, at a time whetf the thickest 
darkness overspread Europe, the revival of letters 
had long been preparing in the songs of the trou' 
badours, which were sung at the floral games. The 
recent and disastrous events of war have also given 
to Thoulouse a new interest ; and, independently of 
these exclusive claims to the notice of the traveller 
which this city possesses, it is a fine, large, flourish- 
ing place, situated in the midst of abundance, con- 
taming many fine edifices and remarkable objects ; 
and, even if it possessed no other distinction, it 
woiUd be entitled to be separated from the common 
catalogue of towns, merely because it is there that 
the waters of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
are united ; for it is at Thoulouae that the great 
canal of Languedoc is merged in the Garonne. 

I would counsel every traveller who arrives in 
Thoulouse, to provide himself with a Cicerone, unless 
he takes a pleasure in losing himself ; for I do not 
know any other city whose localities are so intricate. 
In whatever direction I wished to go from the hotd 
de VEurope, I found myself sooner or later in the 
market-place, called la Place du (jopitale ; and here 
I generally Imgered an hour or two ; for I do not 
know any market-place in the world so splendid as 
this. To stroll through the market-place of Thou- 
louse, about seven o'clock on a summer's morning, 
is a pleasure of no common kind. The display of 
fruit and vegetables is beautiful to behold. There 
are millions of peaches and nectarines, of a size 
that would strike an English gardener with astonish- 
ment. I found several of those which I bought 
measure ten inches in circumference. There are 
millions of plums, of every shape, size, and colour 
— millions of pears — mil&ons of eveiy fruit, and 
every vegetable, found within the temperate zone. 
Pomme d'amour is also brought in immense quan- 
tities to all the markets of the southern cities ; for 
no condiment enters more generally into the cuitine. 
This useful and showy fnut was very conspicuous 
in the market of Thoulouse. I also noticed quan- 
tities of green olives, which were brought to the 
market on the branches. Notwithstanding the size 
and beauty of the fruit found in the more southern 
countries, I do not think it equals, in flavour and 
mellowness, the same fruit produced in a choice 
garden in England. I of course exclude those 
fruits which cannot be raised in England without 
artificial heat : those, in the southern countries, 
are incomparably better than they are in more 
northern latitudes. The finest melon reared in 
England by artificial heat, is an indifferent fruit, 
compared with the melon of Grenada or Valencia ; 
and the choicest hot-house grape, though much ex- 
celling the grapes of France, is yet fur inferior to 
the muscatS of Malaga or Alicant. But I speak of 
fruits ripened both in England and on the continent 
by the sun ; and I assert, that these are found in 
greater perfection in England than in any other 
country. The enormous peaches of Languedoc are 
neither so mellow nor so high-flavoured as the best 
English peach ; for, before the inside of these large 
peaches becomes thoroughly ripe, the outer parts 
lose their fr-eshness and flavour. I have nowhere 
tasted pears equal to the jargonel, such as I have 
eaten it in England ; the ribson pippin is not 
equalled in any continental market ; and as for 
strawberries, I'U back my own little giurden against 
the world. 



Besides the pleasant display of fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers, in the market of Thoulouse, there are 
many agreeable pictures of another kind — ^living 
pictures. Hundreds of market-people are busily 
employed, before the bustle of the morning begins, 
in forming, upon the lids of the boxes, the most en- 
ticing pyramids of their various fruits, arranged 
with the utmost taste, according to size and colour ; 
others are seen at their early and simple breakfast 
of pears and bread, after their fruits have been ar- 
ranged ; others are busy shelling peas, or clipping 
and laying out cabbages, or wiping clean the yellow 
or orange-coated pomme d'amour. But to see all 
this, you must be on the road to the PUMce dn Capi- 
teUe when the church of St. Etienne strikes six, 
otherwise the pyramids will be raised and partly 
demolished, the breakfast over, the vegetables ar- 
ranged, and the scene of preparation at an end. 
But mental as well as bodily wants are provided 
for in the market-place of Thoulouse ; for there are 
numerous booksellers' shops in little wooden houses, 
covered with announcements of the new publica- 
tions to be had within. I noticed several transla- 
tions from English works ; among others. Captain 
Medwin's Conversations of Lord Byroii,Shakspeare, 
Gibbon, and Swift 

But the Place du Capitale is not remarkable only 
as being the market-place of Thoulouse ; for it 
takes its name from the Capitaley or hotel de VUU, 
which forms one side of it, and which is, upon many 
accounts, one of the most interesting edifices in 
France. The exterior of this building is adorned 
by much fine marble and sculpture ; and to view, 
as it deserves, all that is to be seen in the interior, 
a day will scarcely suffice. Among the halls, one 
of the noblest is that called la Salle des illustres 
Toulousaitu. Here are placed, in niches, busts of 
all who have been bom in Thoulouse, and who have 
reflected honour upon tiie place of their nativity. 
But through this hall we pass into one more inter- 
esting — ^the hall of the academy of the floral games. 
Every one has heard of the floral games of Thou- 
louse — the earliest institution in the history of mo- 
dem Europe, for the promotion of any department 
of letters. By the registers of its history, it is known 
to have existed long before the year 1323, and was 
therefore in its vieour at that period which is usually 
denominated the dark ages — a term that ought to be 
better defined. When we think of the dirk ages, 
we are apt to picture to ourselves a time when Goth 
and Vandal had trampled under foot all that was 
noble and intellectual — a rayless season of mental 
bondage — a leafless ^ desert of the mind," when 
intellect never put forth one bud, or, if she did, 
when it was crushed by the hand of the barbarian, 
or drooped because it bloomed alone ; and then we 
imagine that, at a period called the revival of letters, 
intellectual light broke upon the benighted earth, as 
the sun bursts from an echpseupon a shrouded world. 
There is doubtless something very captivating in this 
idea ; but it needs littie acuteness to discover that 
it is all a delusion, and that such darkness and such 
miraculous light had never any existence. It is 
true, indeed, that during those times, called by us 
the dark ages, intellectual light shone with an un- 
certain and flickering flame ; that if, for a time, 
under the patronage of an Alfred or a Charlemagne, 
learning appeared to have found a sanctuary, the 
death of its patron, or the first political convulsion, 
again clouded its horizon. It is true, that learning 
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had then no constellation^ hut that her lights shone 
single ; and that often one star sunk ere another 
emerged from the opposite horizon : and yet learn- 
ing, though in these ages neither very commanding 
in its nature, nor very widely dififlised, was never 
so totally prostrated as it has been customary to 
believe ; and to the middle ages we are indebted 
not only for the collection, and preservation, and 
multiphcation, of the most valuable works of an- 
tiquity, but for the germ of all that romantic poetry 
of which the nations of modem Europe can boast. It 
was for the encouragement of this poetry that the 
floral games were instituted. The academy con- 
sisted originally of seven troubadours, who took the 
title oiMantenadoTt dd gap saber, {Mainteneun du gai 
sawir) ; and the institution was called le gai Oon- 
sistoire. Originally, they used to assemble and dis- 
tribute prizes in the open air ; but at a later period 
the meetings were held in the halL It was in the 
fifteenth centuiy that the floral games found a pa- 
troness in the Dona Clemensa Isaure, who presented, 
with her own hand, the golden violet which was the 
prize of the successful poet. There is a manuscript 
in existence, containing many of the pieces which 
then obtained the prizes, and where, it is said, tliat 
they were read {dictes) before Clemensa Isaure. 

The statue, in white marble, of this patroness of 
the floral games, which was formerly placed upon 
her tomb in the church de la Daurade, is now pre- 
served in the hall in the Capitale. Below is a copy 
of the inscription in ProvenfaU, which formerly 
adorned her sepulchre. The following is a transla- 
tion of it : 

'' Clemensa Isaure, daughter of Louis Isaure, of 
the illustrious family of Isaures, having taken the 
vow of cha^ty,as the most perfect state, and having 
lived fifty years a virgin, established, for the public 
benefit, tuarkets for com, fish, wine, and herbs, and 
bequeatiied them to the citizens of Thoulouse, on 
condition that the floral games should be celebrated 
every year in the edifice which had been constructed 
at her expense ; — ^that a fratival should there be 
held, and that they should strew roses upon her 
tomb ; and if these conditions should be neglected, 
that the gift should revert to the king ; and, finally, 
that a tomb should there be erected, where she 
might repose in peace." 

It would appear, therefore, that this Clemensa 
Isaure, the patroness of poetry, and dispenser of 
the golden violets, was, after all, but a matter-of- 
fact person, who established fish-markets, as well 
as patronized the fioral games — ^not a divinity of 
beauty and youth, whose smile of approbation was 
rapture ; and whose fair hand, presenting the nou- 
tdU edantine, the poet would rather touch with his 
lips, than take from it the richest prize. 

Clemensa Isaure was herself one of the most 
celebrated minstrels of the age in which she lived. 
Many of her poetic eff^ions are preserved in a 
collection of these, written in Grothic characters, 
and reprinted at Thoulouse. I shall cite one poem, 
in Proven^ale, with a French translation, given by 
M. Jouy in his " Hermite en Provence.*' 

" Dolsa tazo, joentat de Tannada, 
Tornar fasetz la dolse Joe d'amon, 
£t per hondrar fiseles trobadon, 
Abetz de flora la testa coronnada. 

De la yergte humfls, regina des angels, 
Diaen cantan la pietat amoiosa, 



Quan das sospin amais, angoissa dolorosa 
Bic morir en la crotz la gran Prince dels eels. 

Cintat de mos aujols, 8 tan genta Tolosa, 
Al fis aymans ufiHs senhal d'honor ; 
Sios a James digna de son lausor, 
Nobla coma totjom et to^om poderosa. 

Soen a tort, I'ergulhos en el pensa 
Qu'hondrad sera tostemps dels aymadors 
Mes jo sa'i ben que lo joen trobadon 
Oblidaran la fama de Clemensa. 

Tal en lo cams la rosa primavera 
Floris gentils quan torna lo gay temps ; 
Mes del bent de la nueg brancejado rabens, 
Moric, e per toljom s'esfassa de la terra." 

^ Douce saison, ieunesse de Tannic, vous rame- 
nez les doux jeux de la Po6aie, et pour honorer les 
Troubadours fidMes, votre tSte est couronn^ de 
fleurs. 

''De I'humble vierge, reine des anges, disons, 
chantons Tamoureuse pi^t^, lorsque poussant des 
soupirs amers, et dans les angoisses les plus dou- 
loureuses, elle vit le grand Prince de cieux mourir 
sur une croix. 

" Cit^ de mes aieux, 6 belle Toulouse, offre le 
signe du triomphe an bon poete ; sois k jamais 
digne de ses louanges, toujours grande et toujours 
puissante. 

** Souvent k tort, Torgueilleux croit qu*il sera 
constamment chant^ par les Pontes ; mais moi, je 
sais bien que les jeunes troubadours oublieront la 
renommde de Cl^mence. 

" Telle en nos champs la rose printaniere fleurit 
et se pare d'un vif ^clat au retour du printemps ; 
mais tourment^e par le vent de la nuit, elle tombe, 
elle meurt, et son souvenir s'efiace sur la terre." 

Although these are no longer the days of the 
floral games or of chivalry, there are still in Thou- 
louse several societies which adhere to the example 
set in former days, by distributing prizes to suc- 
cessful candidates. One of these, L'Acadimie des 
Sciences, Inscriptions, et Bdles-Lettres, which origi- 
nated in the seventeenth century, and another, 
called La Sociite de Medecine, hold public sittings, 
and crown successful competitors. There is also a 
Society for Painting and Sculpture, a Society of the 
Fine Arts, and a Society of A^cidture ; — ^the last 
of which holds a public meetmg, at which prizes 
are awarded. 

While at Thoulouse, I strolled into several of 
the churches; and, although the interiors of 
churches are rather a hackneyed subject of inter- 
est, I found several of the churches of Thoulouse 
worthy of a visit. The church of St. Satumin is 
said to be as old as the ninth century, though some 
parts of it are greatiy more modem, particularly 
the choir, upon which I noticed a bas-relief cari- 
cature of Calvin, in the form of a sow, sitting in a 
pulpit preaching. Calmn le Pore prechant, is in- 
scribed below. But the great distinction of this 
church consists in the number of relics which it 
contains. These are preserved in little chapels in 
the vaults below ; and the value of the contents is 
expressed in this modest inscription : — 

Non est in toto sanctior orbe locus. 

All the usual relics are found in this collection, 
such as thorns of the crown of Christ — ^bits of the 
true cross — pieces of the Virgin's petticoats, which 
must have been sufficiently ample, if we may judge 
from the thousands of morsels of them shown in 
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every collection of relics in Christendom. Besides 
these, there are legs and arms of many saints, and 
the entire bodies of no fewer than twenty. It 
strikes me, however, that the bodies of some of 
these saints are to be seen also in several of the 
monasteries of Italy. Many honours have been 
rendered to these relics. Calixtus II. raised an 
altar to St. Simon and St Jude, and deposited their 
relics in it. Clement VII. accorded fifty years of 
indulgence to all who, after having confessed their 
sins, should devoutly visit the church of St Satur- 
nin. Urban VIII. has gone farther ; — ^he has ex- 
tended to all those who visit the seven altars in 
this church, and who there pray for concord among 
the princes of the earth, for the extirpation of 
heresies, and the exaltation of the church, the same 
indulgences which have been conferred upon those 
who visit the seven altars in St Peter's at Rome. 

From the summit of the tower of this church, 
there is a fine and extensive view over the surround- 
ing country. The provinces of Languedoc and Gas- 
cony, the windings of the Garonne, and the distant 
chain of the Pyrenees, forming its imposing features. 

The only other churches which are worthy of a 
visit, are the cathedral church of St. Etienne, and 
the church de la Dauradef upon whose principal 
altar may be seen the golden flowers presented to 
the poets at the floral games. Excepting the gal- 
lery of pictures, in which some productions of the 
best Italian masters are found, I saw nothing else 
worthy of notice. In the vault of the Cordeliers, 
there was formerly a number of dead bodies, so 
well preserved as almost to emulate life. I men- 
tion this only, because, about forty years ago, a 
tragical event was connected with iAoB vault The 
son and heir of one of the first families in Thou- 
louse engaged, for a wager, to spend an hour at 
midnight among the dead bodies. He went ; but 
not returning, his companions sought him, and 
found him, in the inside of the open door, dead. 
The key of the vault was found in the door, and a 
part of his clothes entangled with it He had no 
doubt .opened the door, and, upon endeavouring to 
go forward, had found himself held — and fear had 
done the rest. 

The neighbourhood of Thoulouse would be found 
one of the cheapest places of residence in Europe. 
Within the city, every thing is about one-fourth 
part dearer than in its immediate vicinity, owing 
to the dues of entry. In the markets held in the 
neighbouring villages, meat is sold at 3d. and 3^d. 
per lb.; fowls* are not more than lOd. a pair; a 
fine turkey costs but 2s. 6d., or 38. ; eggs, fruit, 
and vegetables are remarkably abundant and cheap ; 
and wine does not exceed l^d. per bottle. The 
country is thickly covered with country-houses; 
and one of these furnished, and suitable for a small 
family, and with an excellent garden, may be had 
for 400 francs per annum (15^.) 



CHAPTER XXV. 

JOUm^T FROM THOULOUSE — LOURDES, AND AROELES. 

Country to the South of Thoulouse— Auch—^Tarbes and its 
Inhabitants— The Plain at the Foot of the Pyrenees— 
Lourdes — Tradition — The Defile of Lourdes, and Entrance 
to the Mountains — The Valley of Argeles — ^Argeles and its 
Inhabitants. 

I HIRED a cabriolet to carry me to Tarbes, and left 
Thoulouse soon after sunrise. The idea of a coun- 



try overflowing with milk and honey is realised in 
the neighbourhood of Thoulouse. Nothing can be 
more perfectly fertile than the country on every 
side of the road leading southward from the capital 
of Languedoc. Com, wine, orchards, gardens, and 
country-houses, occupy every inch of land ; and 
the appearance of the coun^-people bespeaks a 
healthy and happy condition. Everywhere, in the 
fields, the country-people were busy cutting, with 
the scythe, the straw of grain that had been already 
reaped. It is the practice, throughout the south- 
em provinces, to cut, along with the grain, only 
the upper half of the straw, which is used as food 
for horses ; and the under part, which is coarser, 
is cut afterwards with a scythe, for the purposes to 
which straw is put in other countries. The pecu- 
liar construction of the farm-houses in this part of 
France produces a singular effect To every one a 
pigeon-house is attached; and as these are built 
nigh and narrow, and with dome-shaped roofs, and 
often surmounted by a cross, one might imagine 
the whole country to be covered with churches. 

I stopped to breakfast at a small town, whose 
name I have forgotten, about four leagues from 
Thoulouse. The breakfast set down was so bad, 
and the price demanded so exorbitant, that I re- 
fused to partake of it ; but walked into the market- 
place, where I followed the example of others, by 
purchasing some pears and a loaf of excellent bread 
for breakfast The market-place was half filled 
with sheep exposed for sale. I inquired the price 
of a fat wether, and found it to be only six francs. 
All the way to Auch, the country continues charm- 
ing, and gradually improves, not in fertility, for 
that is impossible, but in variety ; fo^ the great 
plain of Thoulouse terminates long before reaching 
Auch ; and the road passes through a fi^e undu- 
lating country of gentle hill and valley, both well 
cultivated and well wooded. The appearance of 
Auch is particularly striking, standing upon seve- 
ral elevations, and surrounded by wood — ^not the 
sickly olive of Provence, but forest-trees, oak, elm, 
and ash ; and nearly in the centre of the town there 
is a magnificent promenade, upon an elevated ter- 
race of great extent, finely shaded, and command- 
ing an extensive view over the surrounding country. 
I passed more than two hours here after supper, 
until it grew dark, enjoying one of the most balmy 
evenings that ever breathed from the skies of Gas- 
cony. 

A long journey to Tarbes awaited me next day ; 
and I accordingly left Auch before sunrise. I had 
expected, before reaching Auch, to have discovered 
the chain of the High or Central Pyrenees ; but in 
this expectation I was disappointed. Numbers of 
inferior elevations, scattered over the plain, inter- 
cept the view of the Pyrenees, until within less than 
five leagues from Tarbes. There, near the village 
of Rabastens, from an elevation over which the 
road passes, the whole range bursts into view. But, 
being at this time mid-day, when the atmosphere 
was dimmed by hot vapour, the view I obtained 
was imperfect ; and it was not until my arrival at 
Tarbes, that I was able to gain a satisfactory view 
of the majestic barrier that shuts out Spain from 
the rest of the world. 

I have read in some book, that the most beautiful 
part of every country is, where the mountains sink 
down into the plains ; and of this assertion, the 
situation of Tarbes offers an excellent illustration. 
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If I had never gone fardier into the Pyrenees than 
Tarbes, I might have said that nothing can exceed 
the beauty of its neighbourhood. The charming 
plain that environs it — ^yet not altogether a plain — 
stretches to the foot of the mountains, rich in every 
production of this southern latitude, beautifully 
diversified with wood, and watered by the mean- 
derings of the Adour, and of several lesser streams. 
The celebrated valley of Bagn^res opens to the 
left — ^that of Lourdes to the right ; while, to the 
south, apparently at but a few leagues distant, the 
Pic du Midi towers above the range of mountains 
that extend to the right and to the left, as far as 
the eye can reach. 

The town itself, anciently the capital of Bigorre, 
and well known in the time of Ceesar, is one of 
the prettiest towns of the south of France; and 
here, for the first time, one perceives a slight 
approximation to the usages of that untrodden 
country that lies beyond the majestic barrier. This 
is visible in the dress of the women, who no longer 
cover their heads with bonnets, hats, caps, or 
handkerchiefs, but with scarlet squares of woollen 
stufiT, tpmmed with black, which they throw over 
the head and shoulders, something in the form of 
the Spanish mantilla ; but I noticed, that those who 
cfurried milk and butter to market, folded up the 
capuLet (for such is the name of this article of 
dress), and laying it in a square of many folds upon 
the head, placed the can or jar upon it, and thus 
tripped along. 

It is from Tarbes that all the roads into the 
Pyrenees diverge. One leads to Bagn^res de Lu- 
chon ; another to Bagn^res de Bigorre ; a third 
to Cauterets ; and a fourth to Loui*des, Argeles, 
Luz, St. Sauvier, and Gavamie. The last road 
leads through the most central valleys, and most 
into the heart of the mountains ; and, judging by 
my maps that Luz would be the most central point 
for head-quarters, I resolved to follow this road in 
the first place. Here I resumed my pedestrianism, 
and left Tarbes for Lourdes soon after sunrise. 

Until arriving at Lourdes, or rather until we have 
passed Lourdes, one cannot be said to have entered 
the Pyrenees. It is an undulating plain that lies be> 
tween Tarbes and Lourdes, known under the name 
of Lanne-Mawrinef or Lande deg Mauret; owing, as 
tradition says, to a bloody combat which took place 
here, in the begiimuig of the eighteenth century, be- 
tween the Moors and the inhabitants of the country 
— a tradition that is confirmed by the discovery of 
tombs and of bones in different places in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also by the authentic records of 
history. It is known that, in the year 732, Abder- 
aman passed the Pyrenees with a powerful army. 
The duke of Aquitaiue was defeated by the Moors 
on the banks of the Dordogne, and Bourdeaux was 
captured and pillaged. The invading army pro- 
ceeded northward, everywhere defeating their op- 
ponents, until Charles Martel engaged the foe near 
Tours, and gained a signal victory, in which Abder- 
aman was killed. After this battle, the Moorish 
army, deprived of its head, suffering all the priva- 
tions which a defeated army must always encounter, 
and pressed by the enemy, retreated towards the 
Pyrenees to pass into Spain ; and it was during the 
flight of the Moors that the combat took place in 
the plain between Tarbes and L<nirdes. After this 
second defeat, the Moors, unable to cross the moun- 
tains^ whose passes were all occupied by the enemy, 



abjured Mahomedanism, and abode in the moun- 
tains ; and this, in the opinion of some, is the origin 
of the Cagots, that unhappy race, who were long 
the victims of unjust persecution. 

After the long continuation of carriage-travelling 
from Avignon all the way to Tarbes — oh, how I en- 
joyed this morning the freedom of pedestrianism ! 
it was a glorious morning ; the country around was 
of surpassing beauty ; and the magnificent range of 
the Pyrenees, rising abruptly from the plain, were 
bathed in sunbeams, which gilded the eminences, 
reposed upon the slopes, and gleamed in among the 
valleys. If this book should chance to be read by 
any one who knows the scenery of Scotland, let him 
recollect the road from Stirling along the foot of the 
OchiU' Hills, and he will then have a better concep- 
tion of the country through which I am now con- 
ducting him, than could be conveyed by a thousand 
minute descriptions. It is true, his imagination 
must assist me ; he must imagine the Ochills seven 
or eight thousand feet high, in place of two thou- 
sand ; he must substitute Indian corn of the most 
luxuriant growth for oats and barley ; and, in place 
of whin-blossoms covering the knolls and banks by 
the way-side, he must fancy these clothed with 
vines ; he must also add the charm of a southern 
sky, and the balminess of a southern clime. With 
these changes, the resemblance is striking. I recol- 
lect at this moment, with a vividness as if the recol- 
lection were but of yesterday, the beautiful line of 
the Ochills, seen from the heights in the neighbour- 
hood of Hervieston — ^their woods and shadows, and 
Castle Campbell's dark ruin, and embowered Alva. 
And when ibis image is presented to me, I see at 
the same time the range of Pyrenees as I travelled 
from Tarbes to Lourdes, with those differences only 
which I have pointed out. 

About half-way between Tarbes and Lourdes, I 
left the road a little distance to gain a small village 
called Lanne, that I might breakfast, for there was 
neither village nor inn by the way-side ; and with 
excellent miDc, which I had not tasted since leaving 
Switzerland, and bread of Indian com, I nuide my 
first meal on Pyrenean fare. The approach to 
Lourdes is singularlv striking ; and the situation of 
this town unites all that is beautiful and picturesque. 
It stands at the entrance of a defile, which leads 
into the central valleys of the Pyrenees. The old 
castle fro^iis upon a high-wooded hill overlooking 
the town ; the rapid and crystal Gave sweeps below 
it. Through the defile are seen the high Pyrenees 
towering into the skies ; and the charming undu- 
lating plain I had passed through, stretches away 
towards Tarbes. 

In past ages, Lourdes was a place of some im- 
portance. It was fortified by the Romans, in the 
time of Csesar ; and part of the walls, as well as two 
of the six towers which formerly existed, are yet 
visible, though in ruins. The castle was^also a work 
of the Romans, and is still in such preservation that 
it is used as a state-prison. It belonged to the Eng- 
lish after the treaty of Brittany ; and in 1304, 
made a vigorous and effectual resistance to the duke 
of Anjou, who laid siege to it at the head of the dite 
of France. 

It was a short day's journey from Tarbes to 
Lourdes : but the country was too exquisitely beau- 
tiful to hurry through it, and I therefore delayed 
till the following day my journey to Argeles. I 
appUed for leave to visit the chateau ; and having 
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easily obtained it, I spent an hour or two among the 
woods which stretch over the lower half of the hill, 
and in delighting myself with the view enjoyed from 
the summit over the mMnaificent landscape that 
spread upon every side. The summit of one of the 
towers is called Pierre de VAigU, from the follow- 
ing tradition : — Charlemagne laid siege to the castle, 
and, not being able to take it by assault, resolved to 
force it to a capitulation by starvation. But Mirat, 
the lord of tiie castle, chanced to be an especial 
favourite of Notre-Dame du Puy (St Ptf), and she 
sent an eagle to the summit of the castle, carrying 
in its beak a large fish alive. Mirat, taking advan- 
tage of this miracle, sent the fish to Charlemagne, 
as a proof that the garrison was not without food ; 
and Charlemagne, luiowing that a live fish could not 
be had on the top of the hill, perceived that it was 
a miracle : and, finding that Mirat was under the 
protection of the Lady of Puy, proposed less hard 
conditions, and that, in place of surrendering the 
castle to him, it should be surrendered to Notre- 
Dame du Puy. It is strange that the Lady of St. 
P^ should have taken so great a fancy to Mirat, 
who was not a Christian ; but the tradition adds, 
that he was afterwards baptized. 

In the evening I walked to the little lake called 
lioe de Lourdes, which li^ about three-quarters of 
a league from the town. In size and general ap- 
pearance, and in the scenery by which it is sur- 
rounded, it may be aptly compared with Grasmeie. 
I walked round it, gathering a nosegay of lavender 
and thyme, and returned to the inn at Lourdes after 
dark, or at least in deep dusk, to do infinite justice 
to a stew of pigeons and an omelet, and to sleep 
without the pest of either fleas or musquitos. 

Gray morning still hung in the defiles, though the 
mountain peaks were touched with the earliest sun- 
beams, when I entered the gorge that leads from 
Lourdes to Argeles. It is now for the first time that 
the traveller is enclosed among the Pyrenees ; the 
plains are left behind, and the beauties that lie 
around and before him are of a wilder, though of a 
no less attractive kind. There is always a peculiar 
pleasure in entering mountains that have long been 
seen at a distance ; and I felt fully that elevation 
of spirits which the entrance into a new country 
generally produces. I had long been accustomed 
to think of the Pyrenees as a region where I should 
find that union of the beautiful, the picturesque, and 
the sublime, which I had lopked for in vain in every 
other country ; and I found that I reasoned justly, 
in presuming that the southern latitude of the Py- 
renees would create that union in greater perfection 
than it is to be found in Switzerland. But I shall 
afterwards return to this subject, when I have seen 
more of the Pyrenees, that I may compare Pyrenean 
with Alpine scenery. 

The defile, in leaving Lourdes, is extremely 
narrow, allowing scarcely more room than suffices 
for the Gave, and the road which is constructed by 
its side. On the left the rocks rise abruptly above 
the river, their interstices filled with a variety of 
shrubs ; but, on the other side of the Grave, oppo- 
site to the road, the rocks leave Uttle recesses 
covered with verdure and scattered with fruit-trees. 
But this defile, which we imagine is conducting us 
into the most savage scenes, suddenly expands ; the 
mountains fall back ; and the Eden of Argeles, 
for so it may truly be called, opens before us. I 
know of nothing in Switzerland comparable with the 



valley of Argeles. More snblime scenes — as pic- 
turesque scenes — ^may be found in many places; 
but no scene where the union of beauty and pic- 
turesqueneas is so perfect — no spot in which the 
charm of mountain scenery is so mingled with the 
softest and loveliest features of fertility. Bat socfa 
scenes abound in the Pyrenees ; and I shall, by-and- 
by, conduct the reader where sublimity, as well as 
the picturesque, is united with perfect beauty. The 
valley of Argeles is about eight miles in length, and 
varies from one to three miles in breadth : and is 
bounded on both sides by lofty mountains, far np 
whose slopes fertility disputes the dominion with 
barrenness. The valley is not a level, but strewed 
with innumerable eminences, all wooded to the 
summit, excepting where here and there a bold rock 
lifts itself pyramidically above the trees ; and many 
of these eminences are crowned with the gray ruins 
of ancient castles. All the lower part of the Talley 
is rich in cultivation ; charming meadows lie ak>ng 
the banks of the Grave, which traverses it from one 
end to the other ; luxuriant crops of grain lie be- 
tween these and the mountains ; walnut-trees, ash, 
and fruit-trees, thickly fringe the banks of the river, 
and are scattered over the fields ; and, besides in- 
numerable pretty houses embowered in wood, and 
surrounded by verdure, no fewer than ten villages 
are counted in the short distance of two leagues. 
It was through this Eden that I wiJked to Argeles, 
where I resolved to remain some days, that I might 
visit the enchanting scenes and various valleys that 
lie in its neighbourhood. The avberge was not 
tempting ; but the people were civil, and the beds 
were clean ; and, if the ragouts were not prepared 
with the (iGwmen of Ude, they were good enough for 
a traveller who never studied him. 

Argeles is but a very small town, containing 
scarcely a thousand inhabitants. These, in all the 
towns of the Hautet-Pyrenees, are composed of two 
classes — ^those who are comfortable, and those who 
are beggars. There is no class of poor persons ; 
and the reason of this is easily assigned. The land 
is fertile, and most of it is the property of those who 
cultivate it. Its produce, therefore, joined to the 
profits derived from the transit of strangers to the 
celebrated baths in which the Pyrenees abound, 
enables all who are moderately industrious to obtain 
an easy livelihood. But, as I have observed else- 
where, when speaking of Switzerland, wherever 
there is an influx of strangers, many beggars will 
be found, because casual bounty produces idleness. 
So it is found in all the villages that lie in those 
parts of the Pyrenees through which it is necessary 
to pass, in order to reach any of the celebrated 
baths : and the nearer to the baths, the greater is 
the number of beggars. 

The same evenmg I arrived at Argeles I climbed 
up the Monticule, which lies immediately behind 
the town, that I might look down upon the charm- 
ing scenes I had passed through. Had it been ten 
times higher than it is, I should have been well re- 
paid for my labour ; the green meadows and the 
golden harvests formed the most beautiful mosaic. 
From this point, too, the chain of the higher moun- 
tains was visible, tiieir lofty and fantastic peaks 
resting against the sky ; and all the windings of the 
Gave might be traced in its capricious course 
through me paradise which it waters. From this 
point, also, no fewer than nine ruined castles or 
fortresses are visible. 
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These ancient monuments, which now serve bnt 
to beautify the landscape, were in former times 
pkuses o£ strength, or signal-towers of alarm. These 
peaceable valleys were then subject to the ravages 
of the lawless people who descended upon them 
from Arragon; and it is conjectured, that these 
towers were used as signal-towers, that the inha- 
bitants of the valleys might be quickly assembled 
to repel attack — ^for to them was intrusted the de- 
fence of the frontiers. 

Each of the days which I spent at Argeles, I 
dedicated to a separate valley ; one day exploring 
the pastoral beauties of the eaBtr4me de SaUes; an- 
other, tracing up to its origin the beautiful valley 
of Aueun; but descriptions of these would be 
tedious. One peculiarity I particularly noticed. 
All the mountaineers in this part of the Pyrenees, 
profoundly venerate the Virgin of Pouey la Hun ; 
and in many different spots in the valleys, I noticed 
that their devotion had raised altars to this pro- 
tectress of the mountaineers. Her own peculiar 
chapel is placed upon a little platform at the foot 
of the Pic d'Azun ; and there, at certain seasons, 
the inhabitants of the valleys resort to pay their 
adorations. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

▲ROELES TO LUZ — ^AND ST. SAUVEUR. 

Route to Pierrefitte — St. Savin — St. Orena— the Defile of 
Pierrefitte — The Cradle of Luz — Matchless Scenery — St. 
Sauveur — Expenses and Comforts — The Waters of St. 
Sauveur. 

After spending four delightful days at Argeles, 
and in its neighbourhood, I left it to walk to Luz, 
Between Argeles and Pierrefitte, the valley conti- 
nues as fertile and as beautiful as between Argeles 
and Lourdes, but it gradually contracts, crowding 
more beauties into a narrower compass. This 
journey is full of interest and beauty. About half 
a league or somewhat less from Argeles, I was at- 
tracted by the gray walls of extensive ruins half 
way up a wooded hill ; and immediately afterwards 
I reached a small village called St. Savin. Both 
the village and the river take their name from a 
saint, who, in the eleventh century, inhabited a 
hermitage upon these mountains ; but the ruin is 
older than St. Savin. It was originally a Roman 
fort, and was erected into a convent of Benedic- 
tines by Charlemagne. On leaving St. Savin, I 
noticed several ruins upon the side of the moun- 
tains on the opposite bank of the river, and I made 
a detour accordingly. Ci*ossing some meadows, 
and wading through the Gave, I reached Beaucens, 
a very small village overlooked by an ancient castle ; 
and a little higher up the mountain, a chapel called 
Bidouret is situated, a famous rendezvous for the 
devout, where three women, bound by a voluntary 
vow, devote themselves to solitude, and to the care 
of this religious temple. From time immemorial 
the chapel has been under the guardianship of three 
women ; for when one dies, a third is immediately 
found to complete the number. I walked up to 
the chapel, and conversed with the solitaires^ who 
were all three old. One of them had lived there 
thirty-four years. They said they were supremely 
happy, for they knew they were under the protec- 
tion of Our Lady. 



From Beaucens, I walked up the side of the 
Gave, passing under the ruin of a monastery called 
St. OrenSf situated upon the side of the mountain, 
and overhanging a deep wooded ravine. This saint 
was a Spaniard by birth, and, inspired with a love 
of solitude, he retired at an early age to the Pyre- 
nees, where he rivalled in his austerities the most 
famous anchorites of his day. Revered for his 
piety, he was offered the archbishopric of Auch, a 
distinction which he long refused ; till, having stuck 
a sapling in the earth, and prayed to God to have 
his will revealed, it immediately became covered 
with leaves. From St. Orens, I again waded 
through the Gave to regain the road to Luz, and 
soon afterwards I reached Pierrefitte. Here, the 
valley of Argeles branches into two, or rather ter- 
minates in two ravines ; one, running up to Caute- 
rets, and traversed by the Gave de Pont d'Espagne ; 
the other ascending the main stream of the Gave 
par excellence, to Luz and Gavamie. Beyond this 
point, the character of the scenery through which 
we have passed, entirely changes ; the beautiful 
is lost in the picturesque and sublime. As I pur- 
posed passing the mountains from Luz to Caute- 
rets at a future time, I proceeded up the ravine 
that leads to Luz. 

I never look upon any new or peculiar scene, 
without endeavouring to find a resemblance to some 
other better known scenes ; because in writing a 
record of a journey, such references and compari- 
sons at once place the scene before the reader. It 
answers all the purpose of an engraving. M. Ra- 
mond, in his work, has compared the defile leading 
from Pierrefitte to Luz, to the valley of the Reuss 
in Switzerland, for a description of which, I refer 
the reader to the first part of this journey. The 
resemblance is considerable ; but the valley of the 
Gave is narrower, wilder, more wooded, and the 
road is carried at a greater elevation above the 
river. The gorge of the Eisach, from Mount Bren- 
ner to Brixen, in the Tyrol, would afford a more 
perfect comparison ; but both in England and Scot- 
land there are scenes that approach to this valley, 
though they do not rival it. If the mountains that 
rise from the valley of Matlock were eight ur ten 
times higher than they are ; if the river were more 
a succession of falls and rapids ; and if the road 
were carried sometimes two or three hundred feet 
above the bed of the river, and at other times, 
when obstructed by tremendous precipices, were 
forced to cross the stream, the valley of Matlock 
might be compared to the valley of the Gave. In 
Scotland too, the gorge called Cartlane Craigs, 
might be said to resemble this defile, if a road 
were constructed above the stream half-way up the 
precipices ; if the banks above were twenty times 
higher ; and if the river were three or four times 
larger. 

The weather was intensely hot as I walked from 
Pien-efitte to Luz ; but so deep is the defile, that 
the sun scarcely ever found its way into it. This 
road rivals in its excellence the road now con- 
structed up the bank of the Reuss ; but in some 
respects, the nature of the valley of the Gave has 
created a necessity for more labour. For between 
Pierrefitte and Luz, the road crosses the river 
seven times, by marble bridges of one arch, which 
required no other foundation than the rocks from 
which the arches spring. 

The defile of the Gave, such as I have described 
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it, extendfl about three lea^e«, and in this diBtanoe 
the rise is nearly a thousand feet. The defile then 
suddenly expands, and ushers the traveller into 
that spot the most beautiful that I have ever found, 
either in the Pyrenees or in any other country with 
whose beauties I have made myself acquainted. 
This spot cannot be called a valley ; it is a hollow 
among the mountains, from which three valleys, or 
rather defiles, diverge — one to Bareees, one to 
Gavamie, and the third to Pierrefitte, which I have 
already travelled. I did not stop in the little town 
of Luz, but went half a mile fajrther, to the baths 
of St. Sauveur, where I lingered a fortnight, among 
the most beautiful, the most romantic, and the 
most sublime scenes that nature ever brought into 
fellowship. 

It is at Luz that the union of the beautiful, the 
picturesque, and the sublime, is complete. In no 
other piu:t of the Pyrenees, and nowhere else in 
Europe, have I found it. It was here, and here 
only, that my expectations of Pyrenean scenery 
were fully and delightfully realised. I must at* 
tempt a description of the hollow of Luz, for there 
is nothing in any other country to which I can liken 
it. Figure to yourself a cradle, or hollow, about 
two miles long, and about one mile broad, the 
sides of this cradle being the slopes of mountains, 
which rise from six to seven thousand feet above 
its leveL This little hollow, which cannot be called 
a plain, because it contains within it some little 
eminences, is an enamel of the freshest and most 
beautiful hues in nature ; the most living green is 
mingled with the rich golden of the ripe harvest, 
and the pale straw of the later grains. Oak, ash, 
fir, and other trees, various in their tints as in their 
names, are scattered, single or in clumps, over the 
little fields ; and the two Gaves, one from Gavar- 
nie, and the other from Bar^ses, unite their streams, 
and flow in graceful curves through this little Eden. 
But these features of beauty and fertility are not 
confined to the hollow. Here the charm of a south- 
em climate robs the mountain-sides of their heath 
and fern, and clothes them with cultivation. Two 
miles up the mountain-sides, round and round the 
cradle, the yellow harvest chequers the landscape. 
At elevations, which, in more northern countries, 
would be abandoned to the heath and the fir, waves 
the golden grain; and both the hollow and the 
slopes of the mountains, as far up as cultivation 
extends, are scattered with houses, and cottages, 
and villages. All this is beauty — and of the high- 
est order. I come now to the picturesque. Upon 
one side of this valley, on an eminence entirely 
separate from the mountain, stands the town of 
Luz — its buildings and its church rise out of the 
wood. And upon another separate eminence, still 
higher, are seen the extensive ruins of the castle of 
Sainte Marie. At the southern side of the cradle, 
the defile of the Gavamie opens — a gorge pre- 
senting every feature of the picturesque ; the sides 
are precipitous rocks, hanging thick with wood ; a 
romantic bridge spans the stream ; and about four 
hundred feet above the river, embosomed in oak, 
and standing upon precipices, is seen the irregular 
range of buildings which constitute the baths of 
St. Sauveur. But the features of sublimity are 
still to be added. These are the lofty summits of 
the highest of the Pyrenees; jagged rocks and 
snow-peaks, which, from various spots, and parti- 
cularly from the ruins of Satnte Marie, are seen 



rising behind the nearer mountains, and fonning a 
wider and still more snblime amphitheatre. 

When I walked up to St Sauveur, in search of ac- 
commodation, I found this difficult to be obtained. 
About 200 strangers were already there for the be- 
nefit of the baUis ; and all the most agreeable 
lodgings were occupied. The expense of accommo- 
dation at St. Sauveur differs, not according to its 
excellence, but almost solely according to its 
situation. The place consists of one very small 
street ; the front-rooms look into the street, and the 
back-rooms over the Gave, and towards the de- 
lightful scenery I have attempted to describe ; for 
one side of the street is built upon the precipice 
above the river. The expense of those rooms which 
are in the back part of the house, is therefore double 
the expense of those which look towards the street. 
I was beginning to despair of finding a room to my 
mind, when a French gentleman, who occupied an 
apartment towards the river, politely offered to cede 
his apartment : but he was candid enough not to 
dituniise the motive of his apparently civil offer : he 
said he was tired of his room, and that it was m- 
nuyeux to look always at mountains and rivers. 

St. Sauveur is in some small degree spoiled by 
the common fault of all watering-places — it is a 
little too much omi, though certainly less so than 
most other watering-places. There is, however, 
some excuse for this, even in a spot where nature 
needs so little the assistance of art. £ vexy one does 
not virit medicinal baths with vigorous limbs and 
robust frames ; and some smooth and gently-inclined 
paths are therefore necessary for the use of invalids. 
At St. Sauveur, no one in health need complain of 
the Uttle garden and shrubbery suspended over the 
Grave, with their zig-zag walks and little temple, 
because one may cross them in five minutes, and 
reach the wooden bridge over the river, which leads 
to wilder scenes. When I visited St. Sauveur, the 
shrubbery was ornamented by a monument erected 
by the duchess d'Angouldme ; but which has, no 
doubt, ere Uiis time, refused to testify to the false- 
hood contained in the inscription upon it : — '^ Je 
vols que c'est un bon pays sur lequel le rol pent 
compter." 

How different are the comforts of St. Sauveur 
from those which are found in an English watering- 
place 1 Let all who desire to revel among the charms 
of nature, visit St. Sauveur ; but let no one who 
values comfort expect to find it there. I paid for 
one middle-sized room six francs per day, nearly 21. 
per week, besides numerous extras ; a separate 
sum for plate, another sum for knives and forks, 
another for linen, another for fire-wood to boil my 
kettle, and a franc per day for service ; amounting 
in all to little less than 3^. per week. And yet I 
had a ragged table-cloth ; two small tables of dif- 
ferent heights joined together to spread it upon ; 
one of my three chairs with only three legs ; a teapot, 
cup, and cream-jug, all of a different pattern, and 
the teapot without a lid ; butter brought in a paper; 
and the blades of the knives falling from the handles 
unless they were held together. The expense of 
living is also considerable at St. Sauveur, and in- 
deed at all the baths of the Pyrenees. Meat is 
8d. per lb. ; a fowl. Is. ; eggs two for a penny; 
wine, of the most ordinary kind, 15 sous per bottle ; 
fruit and vegetables both dear, and all kinds of 
groceries double the sum they cost in England. The 
usual mode of living here is, to make an agreement 
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with a i/raidewry who sencUi out dimier to the different 
houses — good or indifferent, according to the price 
paid for it ; but for less than three francs a toler- 
able dinner cannot be had — and even for this sum 
it is mkdiocTt, But all these matters are unim- 
portant to those who visit the baths of St. Sauveur. 
Only invalids, who find in the waters an equivalent 
for everything ; or travellers like myself, who seek 
the society of nature, visit St. Sauveur. It is at 
Bagnires de Bigorre where strangers assemble for 
the purpose of amusement. 

The discovery of the medicinal waters of St. 
Sauveur is of very ancient date ; but it is not much 
more than half a century since they became a pub- 
lic resort. A certain abb^ from the university of 
Pau, having sought at Bareges the cure of some 
malady, and finding the waters of Bareges too pow- 
erful, tried those of St. Sauveur ; and, finding there 
the relief he coveted, he published a little treatise 
upon the salubrity of the waters ; and so the cele- 
brity of St. Sauveur had its origin. The waters of 
St. Sauveur contain the same principles as those of 
Bareges, only in smaller proportions. These are 
sulphur, common salt, natron, calcareous earth, ar- 
gillaceous earth, and an unctuous matter ; which 
latter principle hinders the use of the water as an 
internal application. The temperature of the four 
springs of St. Sauveur ranges from 26 to 32 of Reau- 
mur. Besides those invalids who, from the less 
obstinate nature of their disease, have no occasion 
for a stronger application than the waters of St. 
Sauveur afford, St. Sauveur is frequented by per- 
sons whose complaints require the more powerful 
waters of Bareges, but who go first to St. Sauveur 
as a preparatory measure — which is considered 
safer, and even more effectual/ than at once to apply 
the stronger remedy. 

If I were to visit this part of the Pyrenees again, 
I would reside at Luz, in place of St. Sauveur, for 
many reasons : but the two principal of these are, 
that at Luz one meets no invalids ; and that lodging 
may be found there at one-half the expense. St. 
Sauveur is perhaps more exquisitely beautiful ; but 
the beauties of this neighbourhood are so little scat- 
tered, that it is almost a matter of indifference from 
what point one starts in search of them. There is 
one great convenience — at least so it might be 
esteemed by many — to be had at St. Sauveur and at 
Luz — ^the most excellent little horses, pretty, gentle, 
and sure-footed, may be had at the easy rate of 
2s. 6d. per day ; or a three hours' ride costs only 
Is. 3d. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PTBENEES. 

Situation and Extent of the Pyrenees — Height of the Sum- 
mits — Mines — Valleys of the Pyrenees, and their Produc- 
tions — Roads — Comparison between the Scenery of Swit- 
zerland and the Pyrenees, and Reasons why the Pyrenees 
are little visited. 

I WILL dedicate this chapter to a few general state- 
ments respecting the Pyrenean range, and to some 
account of its inhabitants. 

The Pyrenees are situated between 42 and 44 
degrees north latitude. Their general direction 
lies from east south-east to west north-west. The 
chain commences on its eastern flank, at a little 
distance from Cap de Creux, to the south of Port 



Vendrei on the Mediterranean, and touches the At- 
lantic at Cape de Figuera, near Fontarabia, in the 
Spanish province of Guipuscoa. But although it is 
only the range of mountains which separates France 
from Spain that has obtained the name of P}Tenean, 
the same chain continues westward, until it sinks 
into the ocean at Cape Finisterre, in Galicia. The 
mountains of Biscay, which separate that province 
from Navarre and Old Castile, and the mountains 
which divide the Asturias from Leon, are all 
parts of the same range that rises out of the Me- 
diterranean. The length of the chain which se- 
parates France from Spain, is neariy 270 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth, from Tarbes to Balbastro, 
in Arragon, is sixty-nine mites. At both extremi- 
ties of the chain, the breadth becomes less. 

The height of the Pyrenean range is as various as 
that of the Alpine chains. It ia in the centre of the 
range that the highest elevations are found — ^the 
height gradually aeclining as it approaches either 
sea. The names of the departments, indeed, 
partly point out this ; for the central part of 
the chain ia called ** High Pyrenees ;" while the 
extension of the range east and west is deno- 
minated " Low Pyrenees," and " Eastern Py- 
renees." In each of these lower ranges, however, 
there is one commanding mountain — the Canigou, 
in the Easteni Pyrenees, and the Pic du Midi du 
Pau, in the Low Pyrenees. The elevation of the 
High Pyrenees may be said to ranee from 7000 to 
11,000 feet — exceeding, therefore, m altitude, any 
of the Alpine ranges, excepting the ObeHand Bernois, 
and the insulated summits of Mount Blanc and 
Mount Rosa. I shall note down, in this place, the 
altitude of some of the principal mountams in the 
Havtes PyrinUf, that the reader may be able to 
form some idea of the relative elevation of Alpine 
and Pyrenean ranges. 

Feet. 
Pic d'ArriouGrand .... 10,086 

Pic de Vignenutle ... . 10,326 

Mont Perdu 10,482 

Pic de Nouvielle ... . 9,890 

Pic du Midi de Bigorre .... 9,721 

N. — There are many Pics du Midi among the 
Pyrenees ; but the Pic du Midi de Bigorre is 
generally considered the Pic du Midi par exeel- 
ienee — ^partly because it has been more fre- 
quently measured, and partly because it is 
somewhat higher than its rivals. I have stated 
the measurement laid down by M. H. Reboul. 
M. Dangos and M. Vidal make it somewhat 
higher; and M. Ramond a little lower. 

Feet. 

Pic Long 9,936 

Pic de Biedous .... 9,990 

Pic de Grabioulles 9,900 

PicPoseto .... . 10,584 

La Maladetta (in Spain) (accursed) . 10,922 

N. — This is the highest mountain in the Pyrenees. 

Besides these mountains, there are eight others, 
exceeding 9000 feet. There are, therefore, in the 
Hautes Pyrenees, one mountain within a few feet of 
11,000 high, four exceeding 10,000, and nine ex- 
ceeding 9000 feet in elevation. Now, upon refer- 
ring to the topography of Switzerland, it will be 
seen, that there is no concentration of so many ele- 
vated mountains. The Oberland^Bemois includes 
six mountains exceeding 10,000, and four of these 
reaching 12,000 feet ; and the Pennine Alps con- 
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tain three mountains exceeding 13,000 feet ! but 
there is no concentration of summits equalling in 
altitude those of the HoMtet Pyriniea. 

Naturalists recognise, in the materials of the Py* 
renoes, three kinds of rock — granite, schist, and 
calcareous stone. Iron, copper, zinc, and lead, are 
all found in the Pyrenees ; but, as it would appear, 
not in sufficient abundance to repay the labour of 
working mines, with the exception of iron. We 
leam, however, from history, that the Pyrenees 
have not been always so niggardly ; for it is re- 
corded, that the Phcenicians, and after them the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, extracted great 
riches from these mountains. The only indication 
of gold in the Pyrenees is in the sands of some 
rivulets ; and silver is not found excepting along 
with lead or copper. The veins of marble are nu- 
merous and valuable. One, a white marble, is said 
to equal the marbles of Camara ; and for its dis- 
covery, a gold medal was some years ago adjudged 
to M. du M^ge, by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry. The baron Dietrich 
has enumerated, in that part of the Pyrenees lying 
between the sea and Foix, ninety-eight mines of 
copper, a hundred and eight mines of iron, and 
ninety-nine mines of lead. The extent of country 
examined by the baron Dietrich, does not compre- 
hend above one-fourth part of the Pyrenees. 

I shall at present confine myself to the Hautea 
Pyriniety on many accounts the most interesting 
part of the chain, and venture a few general obser- 
vations, descriptive of their principal features. The 
Hautea Pyrineea contain three chains of valleys, 
running north and south, each watered by a river 
descending from the mountains into the plains of 
Fitmce. These are, the chain which is watered by 
the Gave de Pau, consisting of the valleys of 
Lourdes, Argeles, Luz, and Gavamie ; the chain 
watered by the Adour, including the valleys of 
Campan and St. Marie ; and the chain watered by 
the Garonne, which descends from Bagiieres de 
Louchon to St. Gaudens. Besides these, the river 
NeiU flows north and south, descending from the 
Pyrenees by Arreau and Sarancolin, until it joins 
its waters with those of the Garonne ; but, except- 
ing the valley of Aure, the Neste traverses ravines 
rather than valleys. These are all the valleys con- 
tained within the Hautea Pyrinieay excepting a few 
lateral valleys, such as those of Bareges, Aucun, 
and Heas ; but these are also ravines, not valleys. 
The whole of the intermediate space between these 
valleys is mountain, containing no doubt many 
spots, which, in common parlance, might be called 
mountain-valleys, but which are only hollows, wa- 
tered perhaps by scanty rivulets, and susceptible 
of but very trifling cultivation. The only Pyrenean 
valleys in which grain is the staple produce, are 
those of Lourdes, Argeles, Luz, Campan, and Aure. 
I In all the lesser valleys, and even in the narrowest 
defiles, some grain is reared ; but the Pyrenees 
may be called a pasture district, this so greatly ex- 
ceeds the produce of any other description. There 
are only three roads that traverse the Pyrenees — I 
do not mean bridle-roads, but cariiage-roads. These 
are, the road from Tarbes to Luz, from Tarbes to 
Bagneres, and from St. Gaudens to Bagneres de 
Luchon. All the communications running east and 
west are only bridle-roads, or foot-paths. None of 
the carriage-roads leading into the Pyrenees pass 
thjK»ngh the mountains into Spain, though pedes- 



trians, horsemen, and cattle, may enter Arragon at 
several points. 

If I were asked, whether I preferred the scenery 
of the Pyrenees or of Switzerland, I should feel 
myself at a loss for a reply ; and yet, although in 
many respects essentially different, they will doubt- 
less admit of a comparison. They have each their 
own peculiar charms ; and it will depend upon the 
peculiar turn of the traveller's mind, to i^hich of 
the two he accords the preference. Scenes of 
savage sublimity are more frequently to be met in 
Switzerland than in the Pyrenees. In the size, 
too, of the rivers which traverse Switzerland, it 
possesses a manifest superiority ; for the Adour or 
the Gave will bear no comparison with the Lim- 
mat, the Aar, or the Reuss — still less with the 
Rhine or the Rhone. The more northern latitude 
of Switzerland also adds to its features of sub- 
limity ; for the same elevation that, in the Pyre- 
nees, is covered with coarse grass or stones, would, 
in Switzerland, be the resting-place of eternal 
snows. I confess, however, that I have sometimes 
doubted, when standing in the deep hollows and 
narrow ravines of the Pyrenees, and looking upward 
at the dark mountain-tops, whether these gray 
rocks, and dun and dusky heights, were not more 
allied to sublimity than the smooth sparkling snows 
of the a^lter horna on the Monk, Darkness has 
generally been considered a more natural origin of 
the sublime than light ; and may we not therefore 
infer, that the dark mountain, if of equal elevation 
with the snow-clad mountain, ought to produce a 
higher sense of sublimity 1 It must also be recol- 
lected, in considering the relative sublimity of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, that the slight inferiority, 
in the altitude of the summits of the latter above 
the level of the sea, is more than compensated by 
the lower elevation of the level from which the 
mountain immediately springs. None of the highest 
Swiss mountains spring from the lakes, which are 
of comparatively low elevation, but from the upper 
valleys ; and these are so elevated, that the real 
altitude of the mountains above the level of these 
valleys is very different from their height above 
the level of the sea. The elevation of the valley of 
Grindelwald, for example, is between 3000 or 4000 
feet, and the Engadine is even higher. But the 
village of Luz is considerably under 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Grip, at the foot of the Pic 
du Midi de Bigorre, is 600 feet lower ; and the 
village of Gavamie, although greatly more elevated 
than either of these, is yet nearly 1000 feet lower 
than Grindelwald. To the real as well as apparent 
elevation, therefore, of the mountains which rise 
from these spots, must be added the difference be- 
tween the elevations from which they spring, and 
the elevations from which the Swiss mountains 
rise. 

If, however, the palm in sublimity should, not- 
withstanding, be due to Switzerland, the impartial 
adjuster of the claims of the Alps and Pyrenees 
must call to the aid of the latter, that union of the 
beautiful and the picturesque with the sublime, 
which I have already explained when speaking of 
Luz, and which is doubtless found in far greater 
perfection in the Pyrenees than in Switzerland. 
One peculiar feature in the scenery of the Pyrenees 
I have not yet mentioned — ^a feature that, in a 
comparison of scenery, is of great importance. 
Every one who has travelled through Switzerland, 
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knows that the wood which chiefly clothes the 
mountains, is pine and fir ; and that the other forest- 
trees are only found in the lower valleys, and on 
the banks of the lak^ and rivers ; but, in the Pyre- 
nees, fir is not the predominating wood — it only 
mingles with others. The mountain sides are co- 
vered with oak, more than with pine ; and this, 
particularly in autumn, when the hues of approach- 
ing decay have touched the forests, gives a pro- 
minent advantage to the scenery of the Pyrenees. 

But I must not forget to advance, in favour of 
Switzerland, the important fact, that the Pyrenees 
are destitute, or almost destitute of lakes. These, 
next to its mountains, are the great charm of Swit- 
zerland, and must, I suspect, cast the balance in 
favour of that country. In truth, the traveller, 
who is desirous of seeing all the various charms of 
mountain scenery, must visit both Switzerland and 
the Pyrenees. He must not content himself with 
believing, that, having seen Switzerland, he has 
seen all that mountain scenery can offer. This 
would be a false belief. He who has traversed Swit- 
zerland throughout, has indeed become familiar 
with scenes which cannot perhaps be equalled in 
any other country in the world ; and he need not 
travel in search of finer scenes of the same order. 
But scenes of a different order— of another cha- 
racter — await him in the Pyrenees ; and, until he 
has looked upon these, he has not enjoyed all the 
charms which mountain scenery is capable of dis- 
closing to the lover of nature. 

But however worthy of attracting the foot of the 
traveller are the valleys of the Pyrenees, these will 
probably never be the frequent resort of the tourist, 
or divide with Switzerland the choice of the travel- 
ler ; because access to the Pyrenees is more diffi- 
cult, — ^and because there accommodation for the 
traveller is worse than indifferent. To reach the 
Pyrenees, one must either travel five hundred miles 
from Paris, through an uninteresting countrj-, or 
arrive at Bourdeaux by sea ; neither of which places 
could be said to enter into a journey of pleasure : 
whereas, in going to Switzerland, one has only to 
cross the Netherlands to Cologne, and step into a 
boat. And besides, Switzerland is the high road to 
Italy. Travellers would go to Italy even if there 
were no Switzerland ; and, therefore, Switzerland 
receives the visits of the Italian tourist, as well as 
of those who visit it solely on its own account. But 
the Pyrenees cannot be "included" in a tour, or 
taken on the way to some other place. The traveller 
who visits the Pyrenees must journey there expres, 
unless he purposes visiting Spain ; and, even in that 
case, the HatUes Pyrenees lie more than a hundred 
and fifty miles out of his way, whether he enter 
Spain by Perpignan or by Bayonne. 

As for the comparative comforts which the tra- 
veller may expect in visiting Switzerland or the 
Pyrenees, the great inferiority of the latter, in this 
respect, will always prevent the ingtess of strangers. 
Even if nothing were to be seen in Switzerland, one 
might be recompensed for a journey there, by the 
unapproached excellence of the inns. Comfort, 
civility, abundance, cleanliness, good fires if wanted, 
excellent beds, unexceptionable cookery, bring the 
Swiss inns as near perfection as possible. But the 
very reverse of all this is found in the Pyrenees. 
With the exception of one or two hotels at JBa^ires 
de Bigorre, the whole of tlie Pyrenees does not con- 
tain one really good hotel ; and, whatever may be 



the attractions of a country, it will never be much 
visited so long as the accommodation for travellers 
is bad. What is it but the wretchedness of the 
Spanish Ventas, that has shut out a knowledge of 
Spain from the rest of Europe I 

By a certain class of people, indeed, the Pyrenees 
are visited — ^by invalids, who are unable to stir far 
from the spot where they have gone in search of 
health ; and Bagneres de Bigorre is visited by that 
class of persons who make delicate health (not posi- 
tive disease) an excuse for seeking amusement. But 
Bagneres is not in the Pyrenees, or at least it is 
upon their outskirts ; and those who i-eside at Bag- 
neres seldom make longer excursions than allow a 
return to the comfortable dinnei's at FVegeatVs. 

With the exception of those visiting the Pyrenees 
for the sake of the baths, I met only one English 
traveller. He had come from Pai*is ; and the mo- 
tive that influenced his journey was singular enough. 
He said he wished to reach some of the passes where 
he might have a view into Spain, and walk a little 
way within the boundary, that he might be able to 
say he had been there. ** And why not extend your 
journey into the country !" I asked. ** Oh," says 
he, " nobody goes there." This reply was the first 
thing that led me to entertain the project of travel- 
ling through Spain — a project which, in the following 
year, I carried into effect. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE PYRENEES. 

Manner of Life of the Pyrenean Mountaineer — His Winter 
and Summer Habitations — His Industry — Dress — Hospi- 
tality — Morals — Short Summary of the History and present 
State of the Cagots. 

ExcLVDiNG the inhabitants of the towns, the moun- 
taineers of the Pyrenees are shepherds, and at the 
same time proprietors both of land and of cattle ; but 
their condition is far inferior to that of their bro- 
thers of the Alps. This is chiefly attributable to 
the small supply of milk yielded by the cattle of the 
Pyrenees, in comparison with those of the Alps, a 
fact that must arise from the less abundant and less 
nutritious vegetation of the Pyr^iees. It in diffi- 
cult, therefore, for the inhabitant of these mountains 
to improve his condition. His dairy is either con- 
sumed by his own family, or its produce is taken to 
the nearest baths, to purchase the necessaries of 
life. He has no superfluous produce to convert into 
cheese, like the Swiss peasant. 

The Pyrenean mountaineer is a patient and iiidus- 
tiious man ; but it is his lot to maintain a constant 
struggle with the besoin de vivre. During the winter, 
he lives with his family in the village or hamlet of 
that , valley in which his lot has been cast ; but, 
when snows pass away from the mountains, he 
removes to a cabin in one of the upper valleys, 
where his cattle have been left during the winter, 
under the care of a single herd. Around these 
summer-habitations, he and his family cultivate the 
ground, to insure against the winter a provision botli 
for the cattle and for themselves. Warm nooks ^are 
selected, which are cleared, and sown with rye or 
other grain. A little potato-land is also allotted ; 
but his chief care is directed towards the meadows, , 
the produce of which is intended /or the nourish' 
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ment of the cattle doling winter. These fammer- 
hahitations are always selected in some of those 
upper valleys, where a rivulet may be commanded 
for the purpose of irrigation, and where the slopes 
lie conveniently for taking advantage of it. Innu- 
merable small grooves are made in the land, and 
the water is conveyed at pleasure to one part or 
another, by merely turning the course with a flat 
stone or a slate. While the mountaineer and his 
family are thus employed diiring the summer months, 
in providing for the necessities of the winter, the 
cattle are not peimitted to feed within the range of 
the irrigated meadows, but are driven up into the 
highest parts of the mountains ; and the man who 
accompanies them constructs a shelter with stones 
and furze. I shall afterwards have occasion to lead 
the reader into some of these habitations. It must 
be a wretched existence that of the shepherd, who, 
when the winter approaches, and drives the family 
into the lower valley, retires into the cabin along 
with his cattle, there to pass alone the dreary days 
and nights of winter, surrounded by snows and 
tempests. It is thus the mountaineer of the Pyre- 
nees spends his days among scenes in which he feels 
a mountaineer's pride ; and contrives, with labour, 
to support himself and his family in independence. 
But it sometimes happens, that all his industry and 
precautions are unable to preserve him from the 
chances to which the climate of a mountainous 
country expose his fortune. Late and deep snows 
have often buried the summer-habitations during 
iso long a period, that the stock of provision for the 
cattle has been exhausted, and the cattle perishing ; 
the herd is also necessarily cut oflP from nourish- 
ment. Another lesser calamity is of yearly recur- 
rence. The soil which is allotted to the production 
of grain is carried away by the winter torrents, 
leaving only the bare rock beneath ; but the industry 
and patient toil of the mountaineer supply this loss. 
He carries soil in baskets from the lower valley to 
form again his little arable possession, and to rear 
upon it the rye or the flax tnat help to support his 
family during the winter, or to furnish them with 
winter's employment. A Pyrenean peasant who 
possesses fifteen cows is considered an opulent man ; 
but few possess so great a number. 

The winter-habitation of the Pyrenean consists of 
only two apartments. The furniture is limited to 
articles of mere necessity ; and in the greater num- 
ber of cottages, the windows are without glass. 
Externally, these houses seem better than they 
really are. They are generally roofed with slate ; 
and this gives to them an air of respectability which 
is rarely confirmed by a visit to the interior. 

The inhabitant of the Pyrenean valley is, in every 
thing, more primitive than the Alpine mountaineer. 
In his nourishment and dress, he retains the pas- 
toral simplicity ; and, I might add, in his morals 
too. Bread of rye or barley, and milk, and a sort 
of paste made of Indian com, are the habitual diet 
of the Pyrenean peasant ; and those who are in 
comparatively easy cii'cumstances, salt some kid's 
flesh, and sometimes a pig, for high days and holi- 
days. In comparison with the comforts which a 
peasant of Grindelwald or the Grisons draws around 
him, those of the Pyrenean peasant scarcely raise 
him above the pude of a needy man ; for not only 
are the articles of his subsistence of the simplest 
kind, but even in the quantity of these is he limited. 

In the dress of the Pyrenean peasant of both 



sexes, the usages of Spain hare been adopted. The 
men cover their heads with a small bonnet^ and 
their bodies with a large cloak, which descends to 
the very feet. The women throughout all the Py- 
renean valleys are clothed in the same way as at 
Tarbes ; they either wear the capnlet, or short hood 
of scarlet— or the capucin, a cloak of black — ^botli 
thrown over the head and shoulders ; and most 
commonly they have sandals upon the feet, except- 
ing in the mountains, where the peasant generally 
walks with naked feet. The mountaineers of the 
Pyrenees are a handsomer race than the Alpine 
peasantry ; but the dress of the former is less 
adapted to display the figure. 

The besetting sin of the Swiss — greed, I have 
never found among the Pyrenees. The inter- | 
course of the mountaineer with strangers has 
hitherto been too limited to dull his natural feelings 
of justice, kindness, and generosity ; and I have 
generally found it difficult to prevail upon an inha- 
bitant of a Pyrenean cabin, poor as he is, to accept 
any remuneration for his hospitalities. Crime of 
every description is rare in the Pyrenees ; theft is 
very unfrequent, and murder altogether unknown. 
No traveller need hesitate to traverse every part of 
the French Pyrenees alone and unarmed. 

In speaking of the inhabitants of the Pyrenees, I 
must not overlook that extraordinary race, which 
has baffled the historian in his vain endeavours to 
account for its origin, and which has furnished 
matter of interest both to the novelist and the tra- 
veller. It is probable, that many readers of this 
volume may never have heard of the Cagots, and 
that others may know only of the existence of such 
a race ; and although, in presenting some details 
respecting this extraordinary people, I disclaim any 
pretension to novelty or original elucidation, yet, 
having travelled among their valleys, and seen their 
huts imd themselves, I feel that it would be an un- 
pardonable omission, were I to omit availing myself 
of even the common sources of information, in order 
that I may include, in this volume, a short account 
of the Cagots. 

The Cagots are found in several of the more 
secluded valleys of the Pyrenees, particularly in 
the lateral valleys that branch from the valley of 
Bareges, Luchon, and Aure. So sedulously do the 
Cagots keep apart from the rest of their fellow- 
men, that one might travel through the Pyrenees 
without seeing an individual of tiie race, unless 
inquiry were specially directed towards them. It 
was not until I expressed a desire to the guide who 
attended me in my excursions from St. Sauveur, to 
see one of the race of Cagots, that my curioraty was 
gratified. This was one of the lateral valleys that 
runs to the right, between Bareges and the Tour- 
malet, a valley traversed by no road, and which only 
leads to the Ujm d^etcaiboitB, The Cagot is known 
by his sallow and unhealthy countenance — his ex- 
pression of stupidity — his want of vigour, and re- 
laxed appearance — his imperfect articulation — and, 
in many cases, his disposition to ^okre^. If we 
were to credit the assertion of the novelist, we 
should reject one of these characteristics, or at least 
say, that the stupidity of the Cagot is only apparent. 
It is possible, that a knowledge of his degraded 
condition, and the contempt, if not aversion, with 
which he is regarded, as well as the total seclusion 
in which tlie family of the Cagot lives, may have 
their effect in impressing upon his countenance an 
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expression of humility, distrust, and timidity, that 
might be mistaken for intellectual deficiency. But 
the observations of all those who have studied with 
the greatest advantages the peculiarities of this 
race^ concur in allotting to the Cagot an inferior 
share of mental capacity. 

The days of Cagot persecution have passed away ; 
but tradition has preserved a recollection of the 
degradation and sufferings of the race, and has 
even, in some small degree, handed down along 
with the history of these persecutions some vestiges 
of the prejudices which gave rise to them. From time 
immemorial, the Cagot families have inhabited the 
most retired valleys, and the most miserable habi- 
tations. The race has always been regarded as 
infamous, and the individuals of it outcasts from 
the family of mankind. They were excluded from 
all rights of citizens ; they were not permitted to 
have arms, or to exercise any other trade than that 
of wood-cutters. And, in more remote times, they 
were obliged to bear upon their breasts a red mark, 
the sign of their degradation. So far, indeed, was 
aversion towards this unfortunate people carried, 
that they entered the churches by a separate door, 
and occupied seats allotted to the rejected caste. 
The persecutions have long ceased ; and time and 
its attendant improvements have diminished the 
prejudices, and weakened the feelings of aversion 
with which they were formerly regarded. But they 
are still the race of Cagots — still a separate family 
— still outcasts — a people who are evidently no 
kindred of those who Uve arotmd them, but the 
remnant of a different and more ancient family. 

It is impossible for the ti'aveller, still less the 
philosopher, to know of the existence of this caste, 
without endeavouring to pierce the clouds that hang 
over its origin, and the causes of its persecution. 
But it is at least doubtful, whether any of these 
inquiries have thrown true light upon the subject. 
History, indeed, records the peculiar persecutions 
of which they were the subjects ; and proves, that 
these persecutions, pursuing a despised and hated 
race, were directed against the same people, whe- 
ther found in Brittany, La Vendue, Auvergne, or 
the Pyrenees. We find the parliament of Rennes 
interfering in their favour, to obtain them the right 
of sepulture. In the eleventh century, we find the 
Cagots of Beam disposed of by testament as slaves. 
The priests would not admit them to confession ; 
and, by an ancient act of Beam, it was resolved 
that the testimony of seven of them should be equi- 
valent to the evidence of one free citizen ; and even 
so late as the fifteenth century, they were forbidden 
to walk the streets barefooted, in case of infection 
being communicated to the stones ; and upon their 
clothes was impressed the foot of a goose. Yet all 
these marks of hatred are unaccounted for. No re- 
cord hi^ descended to us, by which the cause of 
this persecution may be explained ; and we are left 
to guess at the origin of that reprobation which has 
followed this rejected people from the earliest times, 
and in whatever country they have been found. — 
M. Ramond, in his disquisition upon this subject, 
says, ^ The Cagots of sill France have a common 
origin. The same event has confined them all in 
the most remote and desert spots ; and, whatever 
this event may be, it must be such as wUl account 
for every thing — it must be great and general — 
must have impressed at once upon the whole of 
France the same sentiments of hatred — have marked 



Hs victims with the seal of the same reprobation — 
and have disgraced the race, and all its subdivisions, 
with the opprobrium of a name which every where 
awakened the same ideas of horror and contempt." 
This is just reasoning ; but we are as far as ever 
from the event which has fixed hatred and oppro- 
brium upon the dispersed race of Cagots. Some 
have held, that they are the descendants of lepers, 
and, as such^ exiled from the society of others ; but 
to this, M. Ramond replies, that although lepers 
have been exiled or confined, there is no record of 
their having ever been sold or disposed of by testa- 
ment. Others have contended, that the Cagots are 
the descendants of the ancient Gauls, brought into 
a state of slavery by the people who drove out the 
Romans ; but to this hypothesis, also, M. Ramond 
answers that, under the dominion of the Goths, the 
Gaul and the Roman were never reduced to a state 
of slavery ; and he rightly adds, that the tyranny 
merely of a conqueror enslaving the vanquished, 
would not account for the origin of the Cagot ; be- 
cause the feeling with which the Cagot has been 
regarded, has not been merely that of contempt, but 
of aversion, and even horror. But the explanation 
attempted by M. Ramond seems to me to be alike 
inefficient to explain the origin of this hatred and 
persecution. He says, '^ Such victory as may have 
terminated the conflict of two nations equally fero- 
cious and inflamed against each other by a train of 
rivalry' — ^the invasion of one barbarian punished by 
another barbarian — the reaction of the oppressed 
against the oppressor — at last completely disarmed 
— bloody combats — disastrous defeats--such only 
could have been the sources of the hatred and fury 
which could have given rise to miseries like those 
which we behold.*' But it appears to me, that such 
events as M. Ramond supposes would lead only to 
oppression, and perhaps slavery, but not to aversion 
or horror ; and that even the deadliest feelings of 
hatred, engendered from such causes, would not have 
out-lived tile generation which first imbibed them. 
But even tiie explanation of M. Ramond, if satis- 
factory, would still leave the origin of Cagots and 
Cagot persecution as dark as ever ; for, among the 
numerous hordes of barbarians who pushed one 
another from their conquests, and among the endless 
and confused ifttrife of batties which destroyed, 
mingled, and separated the different races, how can 
we determine, whether Alans, or Suevi, or Vandals, 
or Huns, or Goths, or Francs, or Moors, or Saracens, 
were that peculiar race, whose remnant has de- 
scended to these days with the mark of persecution 
and hatred stamped upon it ? 

It would prove to most readers an uninteresting 
detail, were I to go over the arguments of M. de 
GebeUn, who contends that the Cagots are the re- 
mains of the Alans ; or of M. Ramond, who believes 
them to be a renmant of the Goths. Nothing ap- 
proaching to certainty, scarcely even bordering upon 
probability, appears in the reasoning of either. The 
Cagots may have been Alans, or they may have 
been Goths ; but there seems to be nearly the same 
reason for believing them the renmant of cue as of 
the other people. If this miserable and proscribed 
race should, indeed, be all that remains of the 
Grfithic conquerors of half the world, what a lesson 
for pride is there ! 

I cannot conclude this hasty sketch better than 
in the words of M. Ramond, who, whatever his 
philosophical powers may be, is evidently a kind- 
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hearted and obsenring man, and who poa oo at e d the 
best of all opportunities for jud^g of the people 
which were the object of his inquiry. 

'' I have seen," says he, ** some families of these 
unfortunate creatures. They are gradually ap- 
proaching the villages from which pi<ejudice has 
banished them. The side-doors by which they wei*e 
formerly obliged to enter the churches are useless 
(M. Ramond might have said shut up, for so they 
are in general), and some degree of pity mingles, 
at length, with the contempt and aversion which 
they formerly inspired ; yet I have been in some of 
their retreats, where they still fear the insults of 

Prejudice, and await the visits of the compassionate, 
have found among them the poorest beings per- 
haps that exist upon the face of the earth. I have 
met with brothers, who loved each other with that 
tenderness which is the most pressing want of 
isolated men. 1 have seen among them women, 
whose affection had a somewhat in it of that sub- 
mission and devotion which are inspired by feeble- 
ness and misfortune. And never, in this half-anni- 
hilation of those beings of my species, could I re- 
cognise, without shuddering, the extent of the power 
which we may exercise over the existence of our 
fellow — the narrow circle of knowledge and of en- 
joyment within which we may confine him — the 
smallness of the sphere to which we may reduce 
his usefulness.*' 
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BABEOES — THE VALLETS OF BASTAN AND CAHPAN. 

The Valley of Bareges— Devastations of the Gave de Bastan 
—Bareges, its Inhabitants and its Waters— Journey to the 
Lake d'Oncet— Old Usages— The Milk of the Pyrenees- 
Mountain Scenes — The Lake d'Oncet — Mountaineers-^ 
Difficult Path— The Tourmalet— Character of the Valley 
of Campan. 

Afteb having been a few days at St. Sauveur, I 
left it upon a visit to Bareges, the Pic du Midi, and 
Bagnires, My intention was to breakfast at Bareges, 
to ascend the Pic du Midi, and descend on the 
other side to Bagneres befoi*e night. The guide 
assured me this was possible ; but, as the distance 
and fatigue of such a journey would necessarily be 
great, I took his advice in hiring a horse, to carry 
me as far as the nature of the i*oad would permit. 
I left St. Sauveur at five o'clock on a still, gloomy 
morning, which to me appeared rather threatening ; 
but the guide assured me the day would turn out 
fine ; and I, of course, trusted to his superior know- 
ledge in such matters. Passing through Luz, and 
round the monticule upon which stands the castle 
of St. Mcvrie, I entered the valley of Bareges, or, as 
it is more generally called, of Bastan. The first 
part of the road is agreeably shaded by fine linden- 
trees, and sloping meadows rise from the valley ; 
but about a mile from Luz all trace of beauty and 
verdure is lost ; and we perceive, from the signs of 
desolation every where around, that we are in one 
of those valleys where the inhabitants vainly strive 
against the elements, and where it may be said of 
them^ as of the inhabitants of the VoUm, " their 
lives are in their hands.'* There is not, perhaps 
in Europe, a more devastating torrent than the 
Gave of Bastan. Its ravages are every year at- 
tended by the most frightful effects ; and all the 



bairien and bulwarks which fear and industry have 
contrived, have proved ineffectual against its in- 
roads. The road, which is every spring constructed 
between Luz and Bareges, for the benefit of the 
baths, is every winter destroyed. The road and its 
bulwarks are alike hurried down the impetuous tor- 
rent ; and if the fall of an avalanche chokes up the 
bed of tlie river, the most frightful loss of life aud 
property is the consequence. It sometimes happens 
even that a summer-storm in the mountains pro- 
duces almost the effect of a winter-storm. Such 
had taken place a few weeks before I visited Ba- 
reges ; and, in several places, more than half the 
breadth of the road had been swept into the bed of 
the torrent, and labourers were busily employed in 
reconstructing it. 

But notwitlutanding the gloomy and desolate cha^ 
racter of the valley, it was a lively scene as I passed 
up towards Bareges ; for the road was thronged 
with counti'y-people going and coming &om market 
— some from the lower valleys, carrying fruit and 
vegetables to the baths of Bareges— others from the 
mountains, carrying thither milk and butter, the 
piXKluce of their dairy. In the neighbourhood of 
Bareges, nothing is produced from the soil. The 
devastating Gave de Bastan, and the mountain- 
rivulets that feed it, leave nothing but the houses ; 
and even these are often in danger. 

Bareges lies about two leagues from Luz. On the 
spot where it is built, the valley is so narrow, as only 
to leave room, and scant room, for the street, one 
side of which is threatened by the Gave, and the 
other by the mountains that hang over it. I 
reached Bareges to an early breakfast, and was 
glad to take refuge in one of the hotels from the I 
unpleasant sight which the street of Bareges pre- 
sented, thronged as it was with invalids and 
cripples. 

The baths of Bareges are the most celebrated in 
Europe for the cure of rheumatism, scrofula, gout, 
and, above all, the effects of wounds. It is in con- 
sequence of this latter property that Bareges is so 
much frequented by military. To these the baths 
are administered gratis, and not fewer than 800 
mUitaires are domiciled at Bareges every summer. 
The virtues of the medicinal waters of Bareges had 
not risen into celebrity previous to the reign of 
Louis XIV., when Madame de Maintenon visited 
them along with the Due de Maine. In 1735, the 
attention of the French government was directed 
towards them ; and during the ensuing ten years, 
the baths and all their conveniences were con- 
structed. The bath allotted to the poor, is distinct 
from the other baths ; it is a subterranean pond, 
the roof of which serves for a promenade. The 
medicinal springs of Bareges are insufficient for the 
demands upon them ; and, therefore, in the distribu- 
tion of the waters, which are all under the inspection 
of government officers, the utmost regularity is 
practised, and the strictest justice dealt out. 

Bareges is only inhabited during the summer 
months, or the season of the waters, as it is called. 
This season commences in the end of May, and ends 
in the beginning of October. July and August are 
the months in which there is the greatest concourse 
of strangers ; and there are then not fewer in ge- 
neral than 800 persons, exclusive of those who are 
in the military hospital. During the winter, a few 
keepers are appointed by government to reside in 
the place, in order to prevent the occupation of the 
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houses by the mountaineers. Bat it not unfre- 
quently Happens, that when the torrent or ava- 
lanche has made a breach in a habitation, it be- 
comes the domicile of a bear or a wolf. Some pai*t8 
of the street are every winter destroyed, particn- 
larly the house of chief resort, the Cafe au vcmxhall, 
which is exposed to the torrent, and is every spring 
\ rebuilt. 

The natural temperature of the waters of 
Bareges reaches forty of Reaumur, and the dif- 
ferent baths are tempered at pleasure. The water 
is remarkably limpid, and both smells and tastes 
disagreeably. 

In the year 1762, the whole of the Bar^ses was 

menaced with destruction. The Lake d'Oncet, 

situated between 6000 and 7000 feet high, below 

the highest summit of the Pic du Midi, overflowed 

I its limits^ and pouring with irresistible force into the 

bed of the Gave de Bastan, carried desolation 

before it. The catastrophe took place on the night 

of the 4th of June. Seventeen houses were swept 

away, which then formed the greater part of that 

side of the street which flanks the river. Since 

that time, a strong buttress has been raised for the 

protection of the town ; but the storms of every 

winter prove the insufficiency of human power, in a 

contest with nature. 

I left Bareges about half-past seven, to ascend 
the Pic du Midi. I followed the steep and narrow 
path that skirts the side of the mountains, on the 
southern bank of the Gave — sometimes ascending 
many hundred feet above the river, sometimes de- 
scending to its brink, and crossing two naked 
defiles, one the defile of Lienz, the other that of Es- 
cabous. The torrents which rush down these 
defiles are as impetuous and almost as large as the 
Gave de Bastan, which they join ; and the burst- 
ing of a storm over the Neou VieiUe, is almost as 
disastrous in its effects as when it bursts over the 
Pic du Midi. From Bareges, all through the valley 
of Bastan towards the Tourmalet, there is not a 
single habitation on the right acclivity of the moun- 
tains. These would be exposed to certain destruc- 
tion from the torrent and the avalanche. On the 
opposite side of the river, a little scanty verdure 
auid a few huts may here and there be seen, perched 
upon those spots which are above the reach of the 
water-courses ; while higher up, among the alpine 
hollows and slopes, are thinly scattered the sum- 
mer-habitations of the shepherds. 

Emerging from the narrow valley of Bareges, I 
found myself in a wide hollow, where the different 
feeders of the Gave du Bastan meet, and unite into 
the one stream that flows past Bareges. The 
bridges which carry the paths across the streams 
had all been swept away a few weeks before ; and 
it was therefore necessary to ford them. From this 
hollow, or basin, several of the wildest pastoral val- 
leys of the Pyrenees branch to the right, bounded 
by the summits of the Campana, C^ubi^re, and 
&pade. Formerly, and occasionally even to this 
day, these valleys have been the scenes of a petty 
border warfare, carried on for the right of pas- 
turage — sometimes between the shepherds of one 
valley against another valley — ^and sometimes the 
shepherds of Gasoony and Beam against those of the 
Spanish valleys. With reference to these disputes, 
a singular usage is observed at this day in the valley 
of Bametons, an account of which is thus given 
by the author of '^ EsaaU Histariquet mr U Beam :" 



" Chaque ann^, le 13 de Juin, les jurats*, des 
sept communaut^s Espagnoles de Boncal, et sept 
jurats de Bametons, avec un notaire, se rendent, 
chacun de leur c6t6 sur le soramet des Pyr^n^es, au 
lieu nommtf Ama, lieu qui s^pare le B6im de 
I'Espagn^. Tons sent arm^s des piques, et les d^- 
put^ de chaque nation s'arrdtent, chacun sur leur 
territoire. Les Espagnols propoeent aux B^arnais 
de renouveler la paix ; les B^amais y consentent, 
et posent leurs piques sur la ligne de demarcation. 
Les Espagnols placent leurs piques en croix sur 
celles des B^arnab, et le fer est toumtf vers le B^m. 
Ensuite Boncalais et Bemais, tons mettent la main 
sur la cmx form^e par les piques. Le notaire lit 
une formule de serment, et les d^put^s de part et de 
Tautre r^petent cinq fois, Pats a bant (Paix li 
Tavenir). Apr^s ce serment, les deputes se mllent 
ensemble, et se parlent comme amis. Cependant 
on voit sortir de bois trente hommes de Barnetons, 
partag^s en trois bandes, conduisant trois vaches 
exactement pareilles ; ils les placent tour-ik-tour 
sur les limites, la moiti^ du corps en Espagn^, et 
Tautre en B^m ; les d^put^ de Boncal les ex- 
aminent et les resolvent. Trente habitans de Bon- 
cal viennent les prendre. S'ils les laissent ^chapper, 
elles sent perdues pour eux, et les Bemais ne sont 
pas tonus de les rendre. Apr^s cette c^r^monie, 
les Espagnols traitent les B^amais en pain, vin, et 
jambon ; et la f£te est termin^e par un march^ de 
b^tail qui se tient dans le territoire de B^m.'' 

Several small huts are situated near the foot of 
the mountains; and as I passed by their doors, 
two or three ragged children ran out, to offer me 
milk. I had breakfasted but scantily at Bareges ; 
and as I could not expect to find any refreshment 
until night, I willingly accepted the offer, and led 
my horse into the little court. The milk was brought 
in a hage iron goblet; and a flat wooden ladle, 
such as is used in the Alps, was handed to me, with 
the assistance of which I made a second hearty 
breakfast. 

It is generally said, that the milk of the Pyre- 
nees is inferior to that of the Alps. I can only say, 
that I never drank more delicious milk in Switzer- 
land than I drank this morning. The same yellow 
flower, which in Switzerland covers the Alpine val- 
leys, and to which the Swiss attribute the excel- 
lence of their milk, is seen also, in almost equal 
abundance, in the Pyrenees. On this and on many 
future occasions, I cbank delicious milk in the Py- 
renean valleys ; and I do not believe that it is infe- 
rior in quality to the milk of Switzerland. It is 
the scanty supply afforded by the cattle of the Py- 
renees, that has led to the error ; for the supply 
being insufficient for the demand during the season 
of the waters,4t is of course adulterated, and so 
gets a bad name. 

From the point at which I had now arrived, I 
left altogether the trace of any road, striking up 
the acclivity to the left towards the upper valleys, 
from which rises the Pic du Midi. During the first 
hour we passed through pasture-land, where some 
summer-habitations of the mountaineers were visi- 
ble, and some meadows laid out. Higher up we 
left these, and found ourselves among the scattered 

* The Jurat$ are perpetual magistrates, created by the 
Bernese in 1720. They judged, without appeal, all disputes 
either between the inhabitants themselves, or between the 
prince and his subjects. 



flocks that had been sent beyond the reach of the 
meadows. Here I was delighted with the chann- 
ing carpet of the dopes and upper platforms. All 
these acclivities I found covered with the plants 
and flowers I had seen in Switzerland, with the 
addition of box, which, in the lower parts of the 
Pyrenees, forms in most places a complete under^ 
wood. Still higher, and just before entering the 
narrow upper valley that leads to the Pic, the slopes 
and platforms .presented a singular and beautiful 
appearance. They were entirely covered with the 
lai^e blue pendent leaves, and yellow eyes of the 
iris, which grew in millions over all this part of 
the mountain. 

Till now, the Pic du Midi had not been visible. 
It is long hidden by the two shoulders of the moun- 
tains that flank the upper valley which leads to its 
base. Now, however, when we turned into this 
valley, it rose before us free from vapour; but 
some light clouds hanging upon the lower acclivi- 
ties, awakened my fears as to the continuance of a 
serene atmosphere. The valley which I had now 
entered was of the most desolate kind ; Uie ascent 
was extremely precipitous, and was covered with 
rocks and stones ; but there was nothing dangerous 
in the path to a pedestrian — for I found it neces- 
sary to dismount, and drive my horse before me. 
After pursuing this fatiguing ascent about an hour, 
we reached uie highest basin in the mountain, 
where lies the Lake d'Oncet, and from which springs 
Uie conical summit of the Pic du Midi. 

The scenery here is of the wildest description. 
Nothing is seen but a chaos of precipices and 
mountain-peaks; and the seclusion, depth, and 
stillness of this mountain-lake, greatly add to the 
impressive effect of the scenery. The Lake d'On- 
cet is surrounded on three sides by majestic preci- 
pices of bald rock ; and from its northern side, the 
peak rises directly above the precipice that dips 
into it. The lake is one, if not the highest, of 
the mountain-lakes in Europe. Its level is only 
I860 feet below the summit of the peak ; and it 
therefore lies no less than ^S6\ feet above the level 
of the sea, exceeding, by at least above a thousand 
feet, the elevation of the lake of the Oberalp in 
Switzerland. Fatigued in some degree with the 
ascent, I walked to the brink of the water and 
seated myself upon a stone. No breath of air can 
reach this mountain-lake — ^it lay in perfect calm — 
the terrific precipices that rise from it, imaged in 
its dark, quiet depths. Huge fragments of rock 
lay every where around ; and among them blos- 
somed the daphne, and the crimson flowers of the 
rhododendron, by the presence of which the tra- 
veller may know some&ing of the altitude he has 
attained. 

While seated here, the guide directed my atten- 
tion to two objects moving along one of the upper 
ledges of the opposite precipice. They were izards, 
the chamois of the Pyrenees, somewhat smaller 
than the chamois of the Alps, but of the same spe- 
cies, I believe, and equally worth the attention of 
the hunter ; but along with the izards, a less agree- 
able object met my eye. This was a canopy of va- 
pour tliat had gathered around the summit of the 
peak ; and from the lower defiles and valleys, clouds 
had begun to rise, and rolled up the mountain-side. 
This was truly vexatious ; another hour would have 
carried me to the summit; for, from the Lake 
d'Oncet the Pic du Midi is easily ascended. I kept 



my seat by the lake some time longer, hoping, if 
not expecting, that the mists would roll ftway ; but 
ihey every moment became more dense. If the 
summit were one moment discovered, it was only 
to be involved the next in thicker obscurity. At 
length the surface of the lake began to be dimpled 
with rain ; and it was then out of the question to 
attempt the ascent. But I resolved, notwithstand- 
ing the rain, to proceed to Bagneres, across the 
Tourmalet, and to attempt the ascent next day, 
from the other side, which I knew to be passable, 
although more difficult. The rain had now in- 
creased ; and, perceiving a small shelter of stones 
and heath at no great distance, tenanted by two 
mountaineers, we made towards it, and found a 
hospitable reception. What a spot was this for 
human beings to live in I It was in the interior 
about eight feet square ; the walls were of stones 
loosely put together, and covered with heath ; and 
a thick layer of heath covered the ground. Tbe 
two men who inhabited it followed the humble, 
laborious, but certain employment, of collecting 
the manure from the cattle that grazed on these 
heights ; and every second or third day, one of the 
two carried the produce of their industry in sacks 
to the lower country. There they remain during 
all the time that the upper parts of the mountains 
are traversed by the cattle. 

When the rain ceased, I left the shelter, to con- 
tinue my journey towards Bagneres. Here I dis- 
missed both the guide and the horse ; because, to 
have gone from this point to Bagneres, by any 
road passable for a horse, would have been a detour 
of two leagues. The guide pointed out to me the 
path which I must follow, showing me an indistinct 
line along the face of the mountain, which appeared 
almost a precipice ; and cautioning me to be care- 
ful of m V footing, he left me, and retraced the path 
by which we had reached the Lake d'Oncet. 

I had need of this caution ; for the path was in- 
deed both difficult and dangerous. Above it, was 
a high ledge of rocks ; below, a slope, little inclined 
from the perpendicular : the path itself was often 
altogether undistinguishable ; having either given 
way and slid down the slope, or been washed away 
by the rains. It was, in fact, only a sheep or goat 
track, and was in no place wide enough to permit 
more than one foot being placed in it. At some 
places, a cleft in the rocks above was the bed of a 
ton.'ent ; and at such spots, the path and steep slope 
below, were hollowed out into a deep groove. It 
was necessary there to creep upon my hands and 
knees, for a false step might have hurried me down 
a declivity of at least fifteen hundred feet ; not in- 
deed by a fall, but by sliding in the naked bed of 
the torrent, which would have produced nearly the 
same effects. I escaped these dangers, however, 
and reached the path which leads across the Tour- 
malet from Bareges. 

The Tourmalet is a mountain-ridge elevated 
about 6000 feet, and dividing the valley of Bareges 
from the valley of Campan. Sterility reigns on 
one side of the rampart; fertility on the other. 
The stem and dreary basin and valley of Bastan, 
and its desolating torrent, are on one hand ; the 
verdant carpet and wooded valley of Campan, and 
its fertilizing Adour, are on the other. The view, 
therefore, from tliis point cannot be otherwise than 
striking and varied, since it embraces pictures of 
characters so opposite. From the summit of the 
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pass, to the commencement of the yallev of Campan, 
the slopes of the mountam were entirely covered 
with cattle and sheep. The transition from the 
deep seclusion and the dead stillness of the Lake 
d'Oncety and the solitary scenes I had parsed 
through, to the sheep-spotted slopes, and the low- 
ing and bleating of the flocks, seemed fraught with 
life and cheerfulness ; and, although it again rained 
so hard as to soak my clothes in a few minutes, I 
could not help lingering among those sweet pastoral 
scenes. Before reaching the foot of the mountain, 
I passed two small hamlets, called Trasmesagues, 
and Artigues, the highest summer-habitations of 
the mountaineers of the yalleys on the north side 
of the Tourmalet. 

It is at Grip, about a mile lower down the Adonr 
than the foot of the Tourmalet, that the valley of 
Campan may be said to begin ; though, until we 
reach the little village of Salute Marie, it is some- 
times called the valley of Grip. No valley of the 
Pyrenees, scarcely any valley of Europe, has been 
more extolled than the valley of Campan. That it 
is a beautiful and charming valley, fertile, riatUe, 
and full of life, and industry, and abundance, can- 
not be denied ; but it may very well be questioned 
whether it justifies the extravagant praises of those 
who consider it entitled to a decided supremacy 
over all the other scenes which the Pyrenees dis- 
close. It is beautiful ; but it does not boast that 
union of beauty, picturesqueness, and sublimity, 
which is the characteristic of the valley of Luz ; 
and even in the elements of beauty, I think it will 
scarcely bear a comparison with the valleys of Ar- 
geles and Pierrefitte. But I willingly admit the 
claims of the valley of Campan to beauty of a very 
high order; gentle declivities — ^flat m«idowB — or- 
chards, copses, and gardens — charming verdure- 
many clear rivulets — a fine river — ^marks of un- 
wearied industry — ^numerous prettv cottages, and 
frequent villages : — ^these are the pleasing features 
of the valley of Campan. 

In this beautiful valley, there is nothing more 
beautiful than the spectacle of industry, and the 
clean and comfortable appearance of the cottages. 
The neat and well lidd out gardens, and the respect- 
able dress of the peasants, are sufficient evidence 
that industry in the valley of Campan is rewarded 
in the fertility of the soil. Here, nobody is to be 
seen doing nothing : the women, in particular, are 
examples of industry : every one has her diistaif 
and spindle ; whether she be on the highway driv- 
ing pack-horses or mules before her ; or herding 
cattle in a meadow ; or sitting at her cottage-door ; 
or strolling in the fields ; or eossiping with a neigh- 
bour, — ^the distaff is seen m her hand, and the 
spindle by her side. 

Between the little town of Campan and Bag- 
neres, the valley expands, so as to deserve the 
name of a vale rather than a valley ; and a plain of 
some extent lies between the road and the river. 
Notwithstanding the comfortable condition in which 
the inhabitants of this valley appear to live, the 
vicinity of the baths, and influx of strangers, have 
produced, even there, its usual effects, by begetting 
habits of idleness amongsome, and by tainting the 
simplicity of thought. The children are almost all 
beggars, and without the plea of necessity. Every 
few hundred yards, you ore accosted by children, 
who run from the cottages, and persecute you with 
these three questions : ^ Monsieur, voulez-vous un 
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bouquet 1" *' Monsieur, voulez-vous voir le grotte t 
** Monsieur, voulez-vous me donner un sous V* As 
for the bouquet which the child offers, it is not like 
the two or three pretty rose-buds which the flower- 
girls of Paris stick in your breast mal^re vous ; but 
a common daisy, a bit of heath, or even a handful 
of grass — any thing as an excuse for asking a 
sous. 

The weather had cleared up soon after I de- 
scended the Tourmalet ; and all through the valley 
of Campan it had been fair and sunshine ; so that I 
was thoroughly dry before I reached Bi^neres, 
which I walked into about five o'clock. 
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BAGNERES DE BIOO&RE — ASCENT OF THE PIC DU MIDI. 

Bagn&res de Blgorre — lU Visitors, Attractions, and Waters 
— Journey from Bagn^res to Grip, and Morning Scenes — 
Ascent of the Pic du Midi— View from the Summit— Re- 
marks, and Comparison of diffbrent Views fh>m diilbrent 
Mountaint — ^Temporature — ^Descent, and B«tuin to St. 
Sanveur. 

It has been said of Bagneres, that it is a town where 
pleasure has raised her altars beside those of £scu- 
lapius ; and this is true ; for it is only at Bagneres, 
among all the watering-places of the Fences, that 
that land of pleasure is to be found, which is usually 
sought for at a watering-place. Bagneres is, for 
this reason, by far the most frequented of the baths ; 
because it is not frequented by invalids only, but 
also by two other kinds of visiters — ^those whose 
slight ailments are compatible with the pursuit of 
pleasure ; and those who are driven, by the heats 
of summer, from the plains of France to the moun- 
tain-air of the Pyrenees. Among this latter class 
may be ranked the great majority of the English 
who reside at Pan and its neighbourhood. The 
strangers who resort to Bagneres are, however, 
chiefly composed of French — ^not from Paris — ^for, 
to the Parisians, the Tuileries is the most charming 
of forests ; Moutmartre, the prince of mountains ; 
and as for society, who would seek for it beyond tlie 
toweet and 9<dofu of Paris t 

This predilection of the French for every thing 
Parisian, and their unwillingness to believe that 
there is a world beyond Paris, recalls to my mind a 
little incident worth relating. Leaving Paris in 
the diligence for Aix-la-Chapelle, I chanced to 
observe, in conversation with a French gentleman, 
that I was tired of plains, and that a country with- 
out mountains could not be interesting ; and, 
observing that a lady opposite seemed to listen to 
the conversation, I turned to her, and said, ^ You 
have no mountains. Madam, in Paris 1" ^ Je vous 
demande pardon. Monsieur," said she, with the ut- 
most seriousness ; and with something of an offended 
air, ^ nous avons les montagnes Russes.''* ^ Ah ! 
c'est vrai," I replied ; " mille pardons." 

But to return to Bagneres : it is not frequented 
by the Parisians, unless the medical man should 
happen to be so great a barbarian as to send them, 
there. It is patronised by the inhabitants of Thou- 
louse, and the Bourdeaux merchants ; and, next to 
the French, it is most resorted to by the Russians, 

* The reader doubtless knows, that the Montagnes Russes 
are artificial hillocks. 
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who are now found all over the world as travellerB 
pow o^emenBy and who threaten to darken the 
reputation now and long enjoyed by the English, of 
being the greatest travellers upon earth. Wherever 
we look into a list of visitors to any celebrated spot, 
we find it chequered with the outlandish names of 
this prince and that count ; and upon looking over 
the list at Bagneres for the past year, I found twice 
as many Russian as English names. As many as 
eight thousand strangers have been assembled at 
Bagneres at one time. It doubtless possesses nmny 
advantages both to the healthy and the infirm. 
Delightful drives and promenades, and the gaiety 
occasioned by some thousands of persons who have 
nothing to do, are sufficient attractions for the for- 
mer ; and the abundance, the choice, and salubrity 
of the medicinal springs, are attraction enough to 
the latter. 

But Bagneres is, notwithstanding, no favourite 
of mine. In the first place, it is not in the Pyre- 

Y nees, and does not possess the charm of mountain- 
scenery. The views around, beautiful though they 
be, are not mountain-views ; and the air is not 
mountain-air : and, in the next place, the town 
itself is large, noisy, and dirty, and a ihow-flace into 
the bargain. The only thing I like about Bagneres, 
is the head-dress of the native women. This is a 
handkerchief, adjusted to the head in a far more 
tasteful way than I have ever seen a turban in an 
English ball-room. It is impossible to describe the 
manner in which it is put on ; it must be seen ; and 
I question if, even then, an English girl could rea- 
dily imbibe the lesson. This manner of adorning 
the head is universal over all the most south- 
western parts of France, from Thoulouse to Bay- 
onne ; and there is something in it so becoming, 

*and so smart, that I am surprised the usage has 
not extended as far as women are to be found who 
are fond of admiration. The handkerchief used is 
not silk, but a very thin kind of stuff ; and the pat- 
tern is generally a broad stripe of green and orange, 
crimson and blue, or other bright colours. 

The abb^ Laspales, who wrote an historical essay 
upon Bagneres, says it was founded in the year of 
Rome 965. In the immediate vicinity of the town, 
there is an eminence called the camp of Caesar ; 
and although this appellation be given to many an 
eminence upon which the legions of Ceesar never 
pitched their tents, yet it is not improbable that 
Csesar may have visited Bagneres ; for Bigorre was 
forced, with the rest of Aquitania, to submit to the 
arms of that general. Bagneres was called Vious 
Aquetuis by the Romans, who appear not to have 
been ignorant of the uses of its waters ; for several 
inscriptions remain, testifying their thankfulness 
for the benefits which it conferred. The most 
ancient of these, is one of Severus Seranus, which 
is yet quite legible, and contains these words : — 

** Nymphis pro salate suft 
Sever. Seranus V. S. L. M." • 

Upon the doors of the baths, too, are seen several 
slabs with inscriptions, setting forth the benefits 
derived from the waters, along with Roman acknow- 
ledgments of them. M. Sarabeyrouse, in his obser- 
vations upon the nature and effects of these waters, 
gives the following general character of them : — 
*' Les sources thermales de Bagneres possedent en 
g^n^ral, au degr^ le plus avantageux, toutes les 

* Vita salvft luit merito. 



propri^tA qui sont le partage de la classe d'e&ux 
min^rales ulines k laquelle elles appartiennent. En 
effet, elles sont plus diur^tiques qu'ancune de celles 
qui les avoisinent ; elles sont pni^tives, et fortifient 
puissMument Pestomac et les intestins, en les d^bar- 
rassant des mucosites qui peuvent s'y Itre accumu- 
l^es ; elles rtfveillent Teuergie des facultds digestives, 
et raniment Taction organique des solides,de maniere 
k faciliter I'exercice de toutes les fonctions." This 
is saying much for the waters of Bagneres, bat 
scarcely more than is seconded by the experience 
of those who have tried them. There are no fewer 
than eighteen different springs at Bagneres, their 
temperature ranging from 25 to 38 degrees of 
Reaumur. Each of the Pyrenean baths is under 
the direction of a medical inspector, who magt be 
consulted before any one is permitted to employ the 
waters. He is paid by government, and therefore 
the consultation costs nothing ; and the expense of 
the bath is not more than one franc. 

Bagneres is less expensive than St. Sauveur as a 
place of residence, because it is situated in a more 
productive country ; but it is far from being cheap, 
nevertheless. At the public establishments, one 
chamber costs five francs ; breakfast of tea or coffee, 
two francs ; dinner, four francs. To those who live 
in private lodgings, market-prices are also high. 
Meat is seldom below 8d. per lb. A fowl costs 
Is. 3d. Milk and butter are both dear ; and al- 
though vin ordinaire may be had at 4d. per bottle, 
tolerable wine costs at least double that sum. 

1 had no temptation to remain at Bagneres be- 
yond the day following my arrival ; and accord- 
ingly, the second morning, about an hour before 
sunrise, I left Bagneres in the intention of break- 
fasting at Grip, and of attempting the ascent of the 
Pio du Midi from that side, if the weather should 
prove favourable. The sun rose upon the moun- 
tains as I walked up the valley of Carapan ; and 
many were the charming pictures which my morn- 
ing walk afforded. The valley was still all in shade, 
unless where, through some openings in the moun- 
tains, the golden flood streamed across it. The 
labourers were busy in the fields ; some in the lower 
grounds, cutting and getting in the harvest — others, 
higher up the slopes, mowing hay — and some, in 
the neighbourhood of the cottages, spreading out 
flax. Women, with their scarlet capulets gathered 
up on their heads, and scarlet-striped petticoats, 
and spindles by their sides, were following little herds 
of cattle and troops of goats going to pasture. The 
little mountain-streams, clear and cool, danced 
along ; and all nature wore the joyous and life-like 
aspect of the morning. 

After a somewhat long, but delightful walk, I 
reached Grip to breakfast, about seven o'clock ; and 
some excellent brown bread, new milk, and deli- 
cious butter, prepared me for the fatigue of my 
jouiiiey. The weather was quite serene, and there 
was not the least vapour upon the peak. I there- 
fore rested at Grip only until I had finished my 
repast, and set out to ascend the mountain. The 
ascent of the Pic du Midi from this side, is far 
more arduous than from the side of Bareges. From 
Bareges, one may ride a sure-footed horse as fax as 
the Lake d'Oncet, within 2000 feet of the summit 
From Grip, it is impossible to go one step otherwise 
than on foot ; and the path is not only steep, but in 
many places requires a steady step and a strong 
head — to make use of a common, though absurd 
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expression. I took no guide from Grip, because the 
mountain being unclouded, and the peak frequently 
in sight, it was next to impossible that I should 
mistake my way. 

The journey up the mountain was fertile in all 
those cnarming and exhilarating prospects which 
mountain-scenery never fails to disclose ; and after 
three hours' continued walking, sometimes up 
grassy slopes, sometimes through narrow ravines, 
sometimes over rugged rocks, sometimes skirting 
the sides and summits of deep precipices, I reached 
the point where the path which I followed meets 
the path that ascends from the Lake d'Oncet. 
From this point, the ascent, although steep, is free 
from difSculty. A fine elastic turf is pleasant foot- 
ing ; and nothing is required excepting strong 
limbs and good lungs. Patches of snow yet lay 
in the little hollows ; and the beautiful flowers 
blooming around, recalled to my recollection the 
ascent of Mount Badus, in Switzerland. I sturdily 
pursued my journey, looking neiiher behind, nor 
to the right nor the left, that the view from the sum- 
mit might be the more striking — and only resting 
occasionally upon my hands and knees ; and a little 
before mid-day, five hours after leaving Grip, I at- 
tained the summit. 

The excellence of a view from a mountain-top 
depends upon two things — the position of the moun- 
tain, and its height ; and almost as much depends 
upon the one as upon the other of these. A moun- 
tain may be so situated in the midst of other 
mountains, that, although greatly higher than any 
of its neighbours, nothing but mountain-peaks may 
be visible from its summit. Such is the situation 
of the majority of the Swiss mountains ; for if we 
clomb to the sunmiit of the Shreckhom, the Monk, 
or almost any one mountain of the Oberland Ber- 
nois, we should have no reward, excepting the 
triumph of having surmounted a difficulty. The 
same remark applies, in a lesser degree, to Snow- 
don, Ben Nevis, and Helvellyn. Or a mountain, 
even although not so placed in the midst of other 
mountains, may be unfortunately situated for a 
view from it, because the surrounding country may 
be uninteresting. Many examples of this may be 
found, both at home and abroad. The excellence 
of a view from a mountain-top, depends upon the 
height, as well as the position, of the mountain. 
No one ever ascended Mont Blanc, merely for the 
sake of the view from its sunmiit. On such alti- 
tudes, the pleasure we enjoy has little to do with 
the world below : we commune with heaven rather 
than with earth ; the things of time, and the pass- 
ing world among them, are lost in the grandeur of 
eternity ; and, standing upon the utmost limits of 
human existence, the mind refuses to take cogni- 
zance of things so insignificant as man and his 
petty domain ; and fancy, soaring from the pin- 
nacle, wanders to sublimer scenes and higher 
destinies. Lower elevations must be sought, if we 
climb the mountain-side for the sake of the view 
from the summit ; and accordingly, several of the 
mountains most celebrated for such views, are but 
third or fourth-rate mountains. Vesuvius is little 
more than 4000 feet high ; the Rigi does not reach 
5000 feet ; Ben Lomond is only 3000 feet ; Da- 
myet is still lower. All these mountains combine a 
comparatively low elevation with a favourable po- 
sition. All of them, excepting Vesuvius, although 
connected with mountain-ranges, stand in some de- 



isolated from the others, and rise either from 
es, plains, or the sea. 
I know of no mountain whose qualifications, as 
to position and height, are so perfect as those of the 
Pic du Midi. Although not isolated, it stands the 
outermost of the Pyrenean range, the most south- 
erly summit of the High Pyrenees, and drops at 
once, from an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet, into 
the plains of Gascony and Beam. It is rare that 
a mountain of so great elevation forms one of the 
outposts of a mountain-range ; and therefore, in 
position, the Pic du Midi is perhaps more favour- 
ably situated than any other mountain in Europe. 
But, in its combination of position and altitude, 
it undoubtedly has a still more manifest advantage ; 
for although the altitude of a mountain may be so 
great as to substitute a mere undefined feeling of 
sublimity for a magnificent prospect, yet a very 
considerable elevation, if combined with the ad- 
vantage of position, is necessary to the perfection 
of this prospect. The view from an elevation of 
2000 or 3000 feet may be beautiful in the extreme ; 
but when we look around us from an elevation of 
8000 or 10,000 feet, beauty is mingled with sub- 
limity. 

I recollect being once asked, at the table d'hSte, 
in the Ecu de Geneve, by an English view-hunter, 
to which view, among all that I had ever seen, I 
gave the preference ; and I think that if, previous 
to that time, I had clomb the Pic du Midi, I should 
have accorded the palm to it. Its summit reaches 
an elevation from which the extent, as well as the 
nature of the prospect, entitles it to rank with the 
sublime ; and yet it is still connected with the 
world below, so that the human part of the picture 
(for we are still able to distinguish the habitations 
of men) lessens the oppressive feeling which un- 
mixed sublimity produces upon the mind ; and 
while around us we have the solitude and grandeur 
of ^ the everlasting hills," below we have a world 
spread out, in which we have an interest ; and our 
sympathies are divided between the solitary sub- 
limity of nature, and the realities of human life and 
human affections. 

Looking towards the south, I seemed to be placed 
in the centre of a semicircle of gigantic mountains, 
which stretched east and west as far as the horizon, 
and which rose above one another beyond the fron- 
tiers of Spain, the towers of Marbore and Mount 
Perdu overtopping them all. To the north stretched 
the fertile plains of Beam, Gascony, and Langue- 
doc, which, even from this high altitude, seemed 
like a beautiful mosaic, though the woods, gardens, 
and fields, of which the mosaic was composed, 
were of course undistinguishable ; and the moun- 
tun upon which I stood, was not the least interest- 
ing part of the prospect— its rugged rocks, its 
smooth slopes, its dark dells, its distant and dim- 
discovered valleys, far, far below, and the thread 
of silver that serpentined through them. 

The temperature of this high elevation was chill, 
but not disagreeably cold at first ; though, after 
having remained about half an hour, the increasing 
chillness suggested the propriety of descending. No 
difference in respiration was perceptible to me, 
nor any kind of bodily inconvenience, at this eleva- 
tion of nearly 10,000 feet. On the summit of the 
peak there is a scanty vegetation. I plucked some 
mosses, which had put forth their minute flowers, 
and saw also the gentian-root. 
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I left the mountain-top with regret ; and yet I 
believe no one ever descended from a great eleva^ 
tion, without being conscious of agreeable feelings, 
in approaching again the habitable world from 
which he had been some time separated. In little 
more than half an hour I had reached the Lake 
d'Oncet, where I rested a little while, and then 
pursued the track by which I had ajsoended two 
days before ; but, being on foot, I kept on the north 
side of the valley, along the mountain-side, till I 
reached the valley of Bareges, and then I followed 
the stream. From the entrance of the valley of 
Bareges to the town — about a league — I counted 
no fewer than sixty-seven mountain-streams, which 
pour into the Grave of Bastan ; and I saw at least 
as many more beds of torrents, in which there was 
at that time no water. No wonder, then, that the 
Gave of Bastan is celebrated for its ravages. 
Before dark I reached St. Sauveur, which looked 
more beautiful than any thing I had seen since 
leaving it. 
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DE ROLAND, AND THE VALLEY OF HEAS. 

An Izard-hunter, and his Convenation—- The Shepherds and 
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aFdte. 

After returning from the Pic du Midi, I remained 
only one day at St. Sauveur ; and again left it to 
traverse the valley of Gavarnie, and to see the cele- 
brated amphitheatre of Marbor^, and the Brtehe 
de Roland. 

I left St. Sauveur about sunrise, and, passing the 
convenient wooden bridge across the Gave, found 
myself at the entrance of the valley of Gavarnie, 
and upon the narrow road which has been con- 
structed above the river. For some distance after 
leaving St. Sauveur, the valley is a deep and dreary 
ravine, the river flowing far below, in a narrow bed 
between perpendicular rocks, in some parts covered 
with trees, which have taken root in the crevices. 
There is not a hut, nor any cultivation ; and the 
only person I met was an izard-hunter, who, although 
he was deaf and dumb, recounted to me by signs 
the history of his day's sport. He was a taU athletic 
man, about fifty years of ^e. He carried the izard 
on his back, and walked at the rate of nearly six 
miles an hour, notwithstanding this burden, and the 
additional one of a gun slung across his shoulders ; 
and I afterwards learnt, that this man is one of the 
most successful, and one of the most fearless hunters 
of the Pyrenees. The gestures by which he de- 
scribed the events of the day, were quite as intelli- 
gible as if he had possessed the gift of speech. 
Both his own actions, and those of the izard, were 
imitated exactly. He showedtthat he had fired 
twice, and wounded the izard — that it tumbled 
down a precipice — that he looked over, and suc- 
ceeded in scrambling down — ^and that he pursued, 
overtook it, and knocked it on the head with the but- 
end of his gun. He also made me understand that 
he killed about three izards in the week, and some- 
times four, and that he sold them at six francs a 



piece, exclusive of the skin, which was worth ano- 
ther fnsie. What an enormous profit must \>g 
nalized by the trait&un at the baths ! They pur- 
chase a whole izard for six francs, and divide i± 
into at least twenty dinner-portions, at four &an<^ 
each ; yet the sucoessful izurd-hunter is richer thazx 
the majority of the Pyrenean peasants ; and although 
his profession be both laborious and dangerous, the 
excitement is proportioned to the danger and diffi- 
culty, and the pleasure proportioned to the excite- 
ment. When this deaf and dumb man was reciting 
to me, in his own way, the fortunes of the day, the 
eagerness of his gestures, and the changing expres- 
sion of his countenance showed his enthusiasm in 
his trade, and the delight he took in its chances 
and issues ; and there can be but little doubt that 
when the fatigue and dangers of the day terminate 
in the possession of the izard, he considers these 
far overpaid. The mind of a man who spends his 
days a hunter in the mountains, must be strangely 
complexioned. Dwelling always among moiintain- 
solitudes — always alone with nature, and amid her 
grandest work»— companion of the storm, and the 
mists, and the shadows — ^the great rocks — ^the rush- 
ing torrents, and the black lake — we might con- 
clude, that the mind of such a man coidd not be 
without the elements of moral and intellectual 
grandeur ; but so, perhaps, might we argue of the 
sailor who traverses the mighty deep, and paces 
the deck of the lone vessel beneath the wide starry 
sky. But it is probable that these men look not 
beyond their individual calling. The rudder that 
guides the vessel through the ocean is, to the mari- 
ner, an object of deeper interest than llie illimitable 
and trackless waters ; and to the hunter of the Alps 
or the Pyrenees, the only object of interest among 
the mountain-solitudes is the little animal that he 
pursues. 

During the summer months, the road from Ga- 
varnie to the more northern psjrts of the Pyrenees, 
is constantly traversed by the shepherds and their 
flocks, travelling from the mountains on the Spanish 
side to the pastures of Beam ; for it is the custom 
with ail the shepherds of the Pyrenees to change 
their pastures. These patriarchal spectacles are 
to be seen every day. From my window in St. 
Sauveur, which opened upon the Gave and the 
opposite iroad, I could see a constant succession of 
these shepherd-families and their varied flocks; 
and in tilus morning's walk I met several. The 
sheep, the cows, the goate, and the mules, formed 
the Une of march, and behind was the family of the 
shepherd ; the children in baskets slung across a 
horse ; the mother walking by its side ; and those 
children who were able to walk running behind. 
Such pictures as these added greatly to the interest 
and beauty of a morning landscape— beautiful even 
without them, from the picturesque aspects in which 
nature presented herself. 

Soon after leaving the izard-hunter, I reached a 
bridge across the Gave, by which the road passes 
to the opposite bank. The bridge is frailly con- 
structed. It is supported in the centre upon a pile 
of stones raised upon a rock, and trembles under 
the rush of water, which, just above, forms a rapid 
which may almost be called a cataract. Here the 
ravine widens into the charming little valley of 
Pragn^res, one of those delicious spots, which, shut 
out from the rest of the world by sterile mountains, 
contains within itself every element of beauty. 
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There is a small villa^ of the same nameahout the 
middle of the valley. It is surrounded hy little 
meadows, oom-fields, and groves. A small stream, 
the Gave of Pragneres, flows past the village ; and 
several lesser rills hurry through the valley, and 
are made subservient to its fertility. It will be 
observed that Grivoe is the generic name of every 
stream in the High Pyrenees. The word signifies 
water ; and therefore the Crcne, without the additicm 
of some place, does not indicate the precise river. 

The valley of Pragneres is not a mile in length ; 
and, in leaving it, we enter another defile about 
two miles long, which conducts us to Gedro. This 
is a narrow valley, rather than a defile ; for fields 
have here and there been conquered from the sterile 
mountains, and the conquerors have pitched their 
tents beside their territory. Upon every httle level 
stands a cottage, surrounded by its meadow, and 
patch of rye or oats, and shaded by its clump of 
ash-trees ; and, as we approach nearer to Gedro, 
the views become more smiling, and the viUley 
more populous, until, at the Uttle village of Gredro^ 
another valley expands, Uke that of Pragneres ; 
and the wild and interesting valley of 'Heas opens on 
the left. Of this valley I shall speak on my return 
from Gavamie ; for I had purposely so timed my 
journey, that I might witness Kfite in the valley of 
Heas, which takes place on certain holidays. 

There is scarcely a wilder or more desolate scene 
in Switzerland, than the valley called by the 
country-people Peyrada, through which we pass 
after leaving Gedro. Others have given it the name 
of ChaoB; and that name is, indeed, the best fitted 
for it, which expresses, the most forcibly, the deso- 
late subhme. The acclivities of the valley are 
covered with enormous blocks of granite — the frag- 
ments of a fallen mountain — heapKdd upon one ano- 
ther, and of the most enormous size. Some of 
these fragments are said to contain a hundred 
thousand cubic feet. These blocks also cover the 
bed of the river ; — sometimes forming arches across 
it — ^sometimes entirely obstructing it--and at other 
times forcing it into rapids and cataracts. As we 
approach Gavamie, the towers of Marbor^ rise 
majestically in front. The valley contracts, and 
snow-peaks are seen on every side ; and about half 
a mile farther, we reach the bridge of Barygui, 
which is understood to separate the pastures of the 
French and Spanish territories, and, soon after, 
enter the inn of Gavamie — a most welcome refuge 
after a morning-walk from St. Sauveur. 

One is sure of a good breakfast at the inn of 
Gavamie ; for the convalescents of St. Sauveur 
generally make an expedition to Gavamie before 
leaving the baths — sometimes on horseback, a guide 
leading the horse — and sometimes in chairs or 
palanquins, which are supported by four men. 
Coffee, excellent milk, eggs, good bread, tolerable 
butter, and izard-steaks, were soon upon the table ; 
and, after resting an hour, I again set out. The vil- 
lage of Gavamie lies a little way beyond the inn. It 
belonged formerly to the Knights Templar ; and, in 
the church, may still be seen twelve sculls of those 
who were beheaded, when the order was proscribed. 
All these districts were, in former times, under the 
influence of tho Templars ; and, in the churches, in 
many of the valleys besides Gravamie, stones may be 
seen, upon which are carved the signs of the oilier. 

At Gavamie the path branches into two. One 
branch diverges to the right, to the Port d'£spagn^. 



passing the western shoulder of the Marbor€, and 
leading, at the distance of two leagues, into the 
vallev of Broto, in Arragon. The other branch, 
which is rather a track ^lan a road, leads up the 
Gave to the amphitheatre of Marbor^ ; and this 
was, of course, the path I followed. The road tra- 
verses several hollows — little round or oblong spots, 
slightly excavated — ^which are said to have been 
formerly lakes ; and, having ascended a rocky dike, 
I stood in front of the celebrated circus of Mar- 
bortf. 

I must endeavour to convey to the reader some 
idea of this extraordinary scene. Figure to your- 
self a semicircular space, covered with rocky frag- 
ments and snow, backed by a perpendicular wall of 
rock, fourteen hundred feet high. Suppose you 
see, above this wall, the precise resemblance of an 
amphitheatre, in regular stories, declining back- 
wards — each terrace covered with eternal snow, 
and the uppermost of these terraces rising about 
two thousand feet above the perpendicular wall ; 
and then imagine rocks at intervals, crowning the 
whole, in the form of round towers, and elevated 
about a thousand feet above the amphitheatre. 
Contemplating a scene like this, how insignificant 
seem the proudest works of man — ^the most majestic 
ruins of antiquity — ^the Roman amphitheatres — 
even the colosseum ! But there is still another 
feature in the scene. Many torrents pour from the 
amphitheatre into the basin below. One, the 
source of the Gave, falling from a height of fourteen 
hundred feet, is undoubtedly the highest cataract 
in Europe. This is the sublime source of that 
delightful companion, in whose society one may 
journey through a variety of scenes, which, in so 
short a course, is perhaps not equalled on the banks 
of any other river. It visits, by turns, the sublime, 
the picturesque,and the beautiful — blends effect to the 
wild and desolate — ^grace to the gentle and the pas- 
toral — and waters, into fertility and abundance, the 
cultivated plains, where it is assisted by human 
industry. Passing through the defiles of Gravamie 
and Luz, and the valleys of Argeles and Lourdes, 
and receiving the tributary waters of Heas, Bareges, 
Cauterets, and Auzun, it flows into the plains of 
Beam, joins the Adour near Bayonne, and mingles 
with the waves of the Bay of Biscay. It may ec^y 
be believed, that one should feel no disposition to 
leave suddenly a scene so full of majesty as the 
amphitheatre of Marbdr€ ; but as I purposed to 
return to it at the dawn of day the following morn- 
ing, in order to mount to the Breeke de ItUand, I 
turned from it with the less regret, and slowly re- 
traced the path to the inn of Gravamie. On the road 
I met two French ladies and a gentleman, conva- 
lescents from St. Sauveur, on their way to see the 
amphitheatre of Marbor^ ; and when I reached the 
inn, I found that they had ordered a good dinner, 
which it appeared I was destined to share with 
them. 

I had returned to the inn so slowly, that the 
party reached it scarcely half an hour after me ; 
and we were soon all seated at a tolerable dinner of 
izard, fowl, and trout. Vegetables, indeed, were 
wanting; for, at this elevation, no vegetable will 
grow, excepting potato, and the potatoes were bad. 
The party proved agreeable, talkative, and not ridi- 
culously national. They all agreed, that the amphi- 
theatre of Marbor^ was superbe; that the cataract 
was magnifique ; that every thing about the inn was 



jcli ; and the dinner was ffentU. What ia there that 
a Frenchwoman cannot explain hy these four words ! 
The gentleman was so polite as to say, that the 
English were the most enterprising of travellers ; 
and he added, that if he were not accompanied hy 
ladies, he should have thought seriously of accom- 
panying me to the Brieke de Boland, Soon after 
dinner, my companions set out to return to St. Sau- 
veur ; and, during the two or three hours that suc- 
ceeded, I wandered upon the margin of the Gave, 
enjoyed the sunset upon the towers of Marhortf, 
and the stillness and solitude of the surrounding 
scenes. 

About six o'clock next morning, I left the inn, 
accompanied by my ffiiide Pierre, to mount to the 
Brecke de Roland — ^the breach which the warlike 
Roland is supposed, in tradition, to have made with 
his terrible sword in the wall of rock that forms 
the boundary between France and Spain, and thus 
to have opened a road to victory over the Moors. 

I had been long accustomed to the exaggerations 
of guides, and had learned to reduce them to truth. 
My guide described the ascent as most perilous, 
and was provided with iron cramps, snow-shoes, 
poles, and all the apparatus needed for a danger- 
ous journey among snows and glaciers. I more 
than half suspected that these were but incum- 
brances, and found, that here, as in the Alps, the 
guides magnify the difficulty of an enterprise, to 
increase their own importance, and perhaps to aug- 
ment their reward. The only difficult part of the 
ascent is from the foot of the amphitheatre to the 
summit of the rock from which the cascades fall. 
There is a narrow rent in the rock in which we as- 
cend, certainly by a steep, and in some places a 
perilous path ; but the smugglers who pass to and 
from Arrsgon by these heights, have neatly faci- 
litated the footing, by having trodden the track for 
centuries ; and in places of difficulty, footsteps have 
been evidently formed by art. Having surmounted 
this rock, I found myself among high mountain- 
pastures, steep grassy acclivities, that rise towards 
the towers, partly covered with snow, and called by 
the shepherds malkada de Serrades, Here we rested 
a while, taking a mouthful of brandy as a prepara- 
tion for the rest of the journey. There were here 
no flocks, which the guide said was unusual ; for 
these pastures are usually occupied by the Arra- 
gonese flocks and their shepherds. From this 
point, we ascended a rugged path of mingled rock, 
snow, and scanty vegetation, which, however, soon 
ceased, and then entered upon the deep inclined 
plain of snow, which stretches nearly to the Breche 
de Roland. I managed to ascend with only the 
occasional assistance of my pole. Nothing in the 
Alps is wilder or more desolate than the views 
around this spot. Rocks, precipices, snows, and 
glaciers, are all mingled together ; and nothing is 
visible beyond; for the scene is shut in on the 
north by numerous peaks, and on the south by the 
boundary of the two kingdoms. About mid-day, 
I gained the upper part of the snow-plain, and 
stood opposite to the Breche de Roland. Let me 
describe in a few words the Breche de Roland. A 
rocky wall from 400 to 700 feet high, extends 
nearly east and west, dividing France from Spain. 
Nearly in the centre of this gigantic barrier, is a 
breach or gap more than 200 f^et wide, the most 
majestic gate that ever led from one country into 
another ; and above this gigantic barrier, the towers I 



of Marbor€ rise like enormous wateh-towers. Be- 
sides the Breche de Robtnd, there are two openings, 
or holes in the wall of rock, situated near the two 
extremities ; and the whole has the appearance of 
such a fortification as gods might have raised, and 
garrisoned with giants. 

It was impossible to walk straight to the breach, 
because the rays of the southern sun, po«iring 
always through the gap, had formed a deep and 
impassable hollow in the snow; and I found it 
necessary, therefore, to make a circuit of the hol- 
low, and pass under the rock to gain the side of the 
breach. I now stood in the Breche de Roland — 
France on one side, and Spain on the other. The 
whole extent of Arragon lay below; and ms the 
Brtehe de Roland is occasionally visible from Sara- 
gossa, Saragossa was therefore, within my horizon, 
although invisible. 

I inquired of the guide, while we were seated in 
the breach, if many persons mounted to this spot ! 
He, said, scarcely any one. I told him the fault was 
partly his own, by magnifying so much the difl&cul- 
ties and dangers of the ascent. He said, the fault 
began with M. Ramond, (the French geological 
writer on the Pyrenees), and that he did little more 
than repeat what M. Runond had said. This, I 
told him, might possibly be true ; that, in future, 
he would do wisely to tell keaUky travellers, that 
they miffht, without any difficulty, mount to the 
Breche de Roland ; upon which he was pleased to 
pay a compliment to my prowess, and added, that 
scarcely any but invalids visited tiie amphitheatre, 
and that, therefore, he might as well continue to 
tell his old tale, because, however he might change 
it, none of them could mount the Breche de Ro- 
land. 

I continued seated about an hour in the Breche 
de Roland, of course not forgetting to put one foot 
in Spain, and then began to retrace my steps. The 
descent, I need scarcely say, was rather more peril- 
ous than the ascent, especially as the sun had now 
great power ; and fragments of snow and ioe were 
therefore more likely to detach themselves. How- 
ever, I reached safely the amphitheatre from which 
I had set out This had been, at all events, a 
fatiguing day; and this evening I spent no time 
wandering by the river-side, but speedily enjoyed 
the comforts of a substantial supper, and a tolerable 
bed. 

Next morning, after a very early breakfast, I 
left Gavamie, and again traversing the Peyrada, 
I reached Gedro, about nine o'clock. This was the 
jour de ftte in the valley of Heas, and without stop- 
ping in Gedro, I turned to the right. The valley 
of Heas is as wild as the Peyrada ; ruins are piled 
upon ruins, and there is scarcely one trace of culti- 
vation. As I walked along, I overtook, or was 
overtaken by, many peasants and mountaineers, 
hastening to pay their adorations to the Virgin ; and 
when I came within sight of tlie chapel, I saw several 
hundreds defiling along the sides of the mountains 
towards the chapel, the hynm which they were nng- 
ing in chorus sounding stnmgely wild in this desolate 
valley. About 300 yards before arriving at the cha- 
pel, all took off their shoes, and walked bare-footed 
to the chapel — a penance certainly, since it was 
anything but smooth turf over which they had to 
walk ; and I noticed afterwards, by the lameness 
and halting step of some, that the pilgrimage had 
not been performed with impunity. Every one on 
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reaching the chapel performed the usual acts of 
devotion^pra^ng, kneeling, and kissing the statue 
of the Virgin. But the most interesting part of 
the scene was after the pilgrimage was made. The 
mountaineers then retired in groups behind some 
of the neighbouring rocks, the men to put on their 
shoes, and the women to put on both their shoes 
and their stockinss. All then gave themselves up 
to innocent mirth ; and by-and-by, seating them- 
selves at a little diBtMice from the chapel, they pro- 
duced their stores, and feasted with the simplicity, 
and no doubt with the appetites, of mountaineers* 
Every one was neatly drened ; and although i did 
not remark much striking beauty among the girls, 
there appeared much good humour and attractive 
modesty. I accepted the invitation of one of the 
parties, the first of the many who would have 
offered, to join in their repast ; and they were not 
less sparing in their hospitalities, because I had 
not walked bare-footed, and kissed the Virgin.' 
They seemed a simple and contented race, with no 
greater share of superstition than might be ex- 
pected. After the repast had been concluded, every 
one made a circuit to the Caillau de la BailUy an 
enormous block of fallen rock, consecrated by the 
credulity of the mountaineers, and every one 
broke off a small fragment as a relic ; and having 
finkhed the day with acts of piety, the mountain- 
paths were again scattered with the pilgrims wend- 
ing homewaids, not now singing a pious hymn, but 
filling the valley with their innocent glee ; and 
having seen all, I took the road to Gedro. There 
was once a lake in the valley of Heas ; but it burst 
its bounds, and has not been formed again. There 
was nothing to detain me at Gedro, and I accord- 
ingly retraced my steps to St. Sauveur, with de- 
lightful recollections of my journey, and enjoying 
as much as before the interesting scenes through 
which I had already passed. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

JOUBNBT TO CAUTERETS — CAVTEBET8. 
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There is only one road to Cauterets. I had al- 
ready, in travelling from Argeles to Luz, passed 
the point where it branches off at Pierreiitte ; and, 
being unwilling to retrace the road down the defile 
of Luz, I resolved to attempt a passage across the 
mountains from St. Sauveur. I knew from the 
map the general situation of Cauterets : and, as I 
knew also that the distance in a straight line could 
not exceed three leagues, I felt no apprehension of 
mistaking the road. But the event proved how 
little a general knowledge of direction avails us in 
travelling among mountains. 

I left St. Sauveur one delightful morning about 
six o'clock, and without seeking any path, began 
the ascent of the mountain which rises directly 
behind the baths ; and, after a toilsome walk, I 
reached the summit of the ridge that forms the 
western boundary of the cradle of Luz. The point 
to which I had directed my steps, was of course the 
lowest part of the ridge, and was not perhaps more 



than three thousand feet above St. Sauveur. I ex- 
pected to have seen the valley of Cauterets from 
the summit of this ridge ; but I only saw a deep 
oblong hollow about two leagues distant, filled by a 
lake about half a league in length. By an error in 
my map, this lake was not marked ; and I mistook 
it for another, which lies at no very great distance 
from Cauterets, and which I ought to leave on my 
right. I accordingly made towards the lake, that 
I might double its southern extremity, in the ex- 
pectation that, after ascending the next summit, I 
should look down upon Cauterets. The distance to 
this lake I found to be much greater tlian I had 
expected ; for, owing to several morasses, I was 
obliged to take a most circuitous path, and more 
than three hours elapsed before I reached the mar- 
gin. Although the Pyrenees do not boast lake- 
scenery, there is, nevertheless, a great number of 
lakes among the HatUes Pyrenees, There are not 
fewer altogether than twenty-six ; but the greater 
number of these do not exceed a mile or two in 
circumference, and are rather mountain-tarns than 
lakes ; and even the largest of them scarcely reach 
a league in circumference. With the exception of 
two or three of thase lakes, they lie in mountain- 
hollows, with neither cultivation nor picturesque 
scenery around them. Some are indeed surrounded 
by sublimity, such as the Lake d'Oncet ; but the 
water is but a very secondary feature in the scene. 
The lake which I skirted in this morning's walk, I 
afterwards found is called the Lao (TArdiden, Its 
only feature was solitary wildness ; and its only 
ornament tlie box-tree, which here, as elsewhere in 
the Pyrenees, forms a close underwood. 

Before I turned the head of the lake, between 
five and six hours had elapsed since leaving St. 
Sauveur. I expected to have reached Cauterets 
an hour before this time ; but I had no doubt, that, 
from the summit of the next ridge, I should see 
Cauterets below me. I accordingly struck in a 
right line from the head of the lake, to ascend the 
neighbouring range. The brilliant sun and serene 
atmosphere that had so pleasantly ushered in the 
morning, had long since become shrouded ; and a 
most threatening darkness had already spread over 
the sky. There was every foreboding of a storm ; 
and I made all possible haste to surmount the 
height, that I might arrive at Cauterets before it 
should commence. I was therefore not a little dis- 
appointed, when, upon gaining the summit of the 
ridge, a wilder scene than I had already passed 
through lay before me, and Cauterets was nowhere 
visible ; and, to add to my disappointment, the 
sudden illumination of the heavens, and a deep roll 
of thunder, was almost immediately succeeded by 
Bcmie heavy drops, which I well knew would soon 
ripen into one of those torrents that descend on 
mountain-regions. Where Cauterets might be, I 
could not conceive ; but it was evident that I had 
mistaken my way. Whether it lay before me, or 
to the right or the left, I knew not. In the mean 
time, wishing to shelter myself from the storm, I 
made towards some rocks that lay in the next hol- 
low ; and had hardly got under tiie shelter of the 
rock, when the storm came down in good earnest. 
Not a drop could reach me where I lay ; but, after 
remaining more than an hour, the rain had not in 
the smallest degree sub»ded. The day was wear- 
ing away ; and, for aught I knew, I might be yet 
many leagues from Cauterets. At length, braving 
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the storm, I left my shelter, taking at a venture a 
direction a little more southerly, and walking almost 
ancle-deep in water ; while, at the same time, the 
torrent that still poured from the skies drenched 
me in a few minutes. 

I had walked since morning without having seen 
a single cottage ; but, after continuing my journey 
about an hour longer, I descried a hut at the ex- 
tremity of a small lateral valley to the left, about a 
mile distant ; and, as the sky grew darker on the 
horizon, although the rain had in some degree sub- 
sided, and as 1 had undoubtedly wandered from my 
road, I turned into the valley to seek shelter at the 
cottage. I had hopes that it might prove a Cagot 
hut, which, from the solitariness of the situation, 
seemed not improbable : but I afterwards learned, 
that none of the Cagot family are found in the val- 
leys that lie in this direction. 

Before reaching the cottage, the storm had re- 
commenced with greater fury than ever ; and, in a 
situation that required fire, victuals and rest, I 
entered a hut that I feared might contain no mate- 
rials for either of the three. I found a middle- 
aged man, a girl about sixteen years old, and two 
boys in the hut ; and although the inmates seemed 
marvellously astonished at the entrance of a stran- 
ger, I was well received, as I had always been in 
evei7 — even the poorest — hut into which I ever 
entered in the Pyrenees. The cottage was not so 
utterly destitute of comforts as I had feared it might 
be. The girl lighted a box-wood fire ; the moun- 
taineer lent me a sheep-skin cloak, until my own 
clothes were dried ; and, after the fire was blazing, 
bread, cheese, and milk, were placed before me. 
The peasant was a widower, and these were his 
three children. They were poorly dressed, and 
seemed scantily fed ; and the condition of this re- 
mote family might be taken as a fair example of 
the condition of the poorer mountaineers of the 
Pyrenees. The property of the peasant consisted 
of two cows and three goats. A small meadow in 
the neighbourhood of the hut was fertilized, and 
allotted to rye ; and about a rood of land was laid 
out in potatoes and cabbages. The peasant and 
his family consumed the whole produce of the 
animals. Meat of no kind ever entered the cabin ; 
but the lake which I had passed occasionally sup- 
plied a few fish, which were scarce, however ; and 
the lake was, besides, a league and a half distant. 
A kind of cheese, like some of the poor Scotch 
cheeses, was made from the goat's milk ; and the 
sale of this to the lower orders at Cauterets, was 
the only source of the money necessary for the 
purchase of clothes, and whatever else is not pro- 
duced by cows and goats. 

It may be supposed, that one of the first inquiries 
I made was respecting my r(^d ; and I found that 
I was now nearly as far from Cauterets as I had 
been when I left St. Sauveur. I had wandered 
far to the south ;.and, in place of doubling the 
south side of the lake, I ought to have passed its 
northern extremity. It was now past four in the 
afternoon ; and to have set out within a few hours 
of sunset, across a country where there was no 
road, and without any certain knowledge of direc- 
tion, would have been, if not hazardous, at least 
disagreeable ; and I therefore resolved to pass the 
night in the hut. No one can be said to fare ill 
who has a large wooden ladle of new milk before 
him, and a loaf of rye-bread ; and no one can be 



said to pass a bad night who is in good health, and 
who has a clean sheep-skin to lie upon, in the mild 
temperature of the south of France. All these 
luxuries I enjoyed. The rain ceased about six 
o'clock, and I walked with the peasant's family to 
the neighbouring mountain — saw the cows milked 
— supped heartily — slept soundly — and was awoke 
by the owner of the hut soon after day-break. He 
resolutely refused any compensation for my enter- 
tainment ; but one of the boys, who accompanied 
me to the top of a neighbouring acclivity, to point 
out the road, was less sturdy in his independence. 
I found no difficulty in this moming^s journey ; for, 
after passing a mountain-ridge, I descended into 
the valley of Lutour, which is a continuation of the 
defile of Cauterets. A road lay along the bank of 
the small stream that flows down to Cauterets ; 
and, following this path, I arrived, after about two 
hours' walk, in the hollow, or basin, in the bottom 
of which lie the village and baths of Cauterets. 

Cauterets is a fashionable place ; and therefore 
a foot-traveller, arriving without even the excuse 
of a pedestrian — ^a knapsack upon his back — could 
scarcely expect a very cordial reception : besides, 
pedestrians are unknown in the Pyrenees. Cau- 
terets, too, was so full of company, that there was 
no temptation to hold out a flag of invitation ; and 
I should have found difficulty in finding accommo- 
dation, if a gentleman whom I had known in Paris 
had not aecidentaflly passed, just at the moment when 
I was told, for the third time, that there was not a 
chamber at my disposal. This recognition, how- 
ever, gave a new turn to my affairs ; and I obtained 
accommodation, at the exorbitant rate of seven 
francs for a bed. 

The situation of Cauterets is striking, and, ex- 
cepting St. Sauveur, preferable, in my opinion, to 
that of any of the other baths I have yet spoken of. 
There is a small triangular hollow, on all sides 
dominated by lofty mountains — an enamel of mea- 
dow, wood, and little fields — like a miniature picture 
set in a vast rugged frame. Here the village and 
baths lie ; the former is not deserted during the 
winter, like Bareges, but always contains an indi- 
genous population of about 600 or 800 persons ; 
and, in the buildings appropriated to the reception 
of strangers, nearly a thousand persons can be ac- 
commodated. 

The medicinal springs of Cauterets, excepting 
one, called the Bruzcmd, are situated at some little 
distance from the village, upon the side of the moun- 
tain that rises to the east of it. One of these — the 
principal of them — is called Cesar ; of course, from 
the tradition that Ceesar used its waters. Another 
of the springs was patronized by Margaret, sister 
of Francis I., and grandmother of Henry the 
Fourth, who took refuge from the tumult of cities 
and courts in the solitude of the Pyrenees. Besides 
these, there are eight or ten other fountains ; but 
several of them are yet in a state of nature. Al- 
most all of them are picturesquely situated among 
rocks and waterfalls. Cauterets possesses several 
of the agremens of Bagneres, with more interesting 
and exciting scenery ; and, placed at least 1200 
feet higher than Bagneres, its air is more invi- 
gorating, and the heats of summer less felt. There 
is little doubt, that baths will always be found the 
most efficacious, where the scenery is the most 
varied and pleasing, and the air the purest ; and 
that Rousseau was right in thinking ^^ qu'aucune 
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agitation violente, aucune nialadie de vapeurs ne 
pourrait register contre un pareil s^jour prolong^ ; 
et il s'^tonnait que des bains de Tair salutaire et 
bienfaisant des montagnes ne fossent pas un des 
grands remedes de la m^decine et de la morale." 

Paby, rheumatism, and stomach-complaints, are 
the three classes of disorders that are said to yield 
most readily to the waters of Cauterets. The tem- 
perature of the springs ranges from 31° to 40° of 
Reaumur. Cauterets is the most expensive of the 
Pyrenean watering-places ; because the concourse 
of strangers is always pressing upon the accommo- 
dation ; because the country around is totally unpro- 
ductive ; and because some eminent persons having 
selected Cauterets as a residence during the season, 
it has acquired a distinction as a place of fashionable 
resort, besides being a refuge for the iniirm. If Cau- 
terets were nothing but a village, with its few mea- 
dows and copses, and its flocks and mountaineers — if 
it had these, without the desag^rement of a watering- 
place — its invalids and palanquins — its air appreti 
— ^its fine houses, and iinely-dressed people — how 
chaiming a spot would it be for the disciple of Isaak 
Walton ! for the Gave of Cauterets is a stream, the 
sight of which would make the heart of an angler 
leap for joy. It is neither too large nor too small, 
neither too limpid nor too dark, neither too rapid 
nor too slow — shaded occasionally by high banks, 
but not shaded by trees. But it possesses two 
drawbacks nearly fatal to the enjoyment of a tho- 
rough angler. The fish are so numerous as to 
ensure a nibble at every cast ; and so simple- 
minded and credulous, that every nibble proves a 
take; I am almost ashamed to add — since I am 
speaking to sportsmen — that the trout of the Gave 
de Cauterets are admirable, done in the frying-pan. 
I remained only one day at Cauterets, and during 
that day visited all the favourite promenades of the 
bathers, convalescents, and pleasure-seekers. The 
following day, I left Cauterets to return to St. Sau- 
veur, by a very circuitous and unfrequented route. 
I traversed the valley of Lutour up to its head at 
the foot of Mount Yignemale — one of the highest 
mountains of the Pyrenees — a wild, but interesting 
route. At the foot of the mountain there are three 
snudl cottages, in one of which I procured a guide, 
to conduct me across the northern shoulder of the 
mountain, into the valley d'Ossoue, which leads to 
Gavarnie. This was altogether a journey of nearly 
nine leagues ; but I had left Cauterets so early, that 
I reached Gavarnie several hours before sunset ; 
and the fatigue of the journey did not prevent me 
from walking again to the amphitheatre de Mar- 
bor^, and spending another hour in its wild and 
sublime precincts. I was almost tempted to mount 
again to the Breche de Roland ; but sunset dis- 
missed this temptation ; and I returned to the inn, 
which I left next morning, to walk to St. Sauveur, 
where I arrived before mid-day. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
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I WAS now about to take leave of St. Sauveur 



for the last time. I proposed to cross the Tour- 
malet to St. Marie, and by Arreau to Bagneres de 
Louchon, and from thence to return by Bagneres 
de Bigorre and Lourdes to Pau. 

I know few occupations more agreeable than 
sitting down with a good map, and tracing one's 
future route through a country which is yet un- 
travelled by us. I suppose every traveller knows 
this enjoyment. For my own pai't, I reflect with equal 
pleasure upon the hours I have spent in meditating 
a journey — in examuiing my maps — tracing my 
route — marking distances — ^and calculating time 
and expenses, as upon the events of the journey 
itself. With his map before him, and his pencil in 
his hand, sunshine always illumines the traveller's 
path. Neither heat nor cold interfere with the 
comforts of his journey ; the trees afford a pleasant 
shade, and the mountain-breeze blows cool upon 
his forehead ; the urns are neither dirty nor ill- 
provided ; and no one overreaches him. 'Tis truly 
a charming excursion which he makes on the map ; 
'tis the idial of travelling — tiie cream whipped off, 
and beat up ; he has it all his own way ; he can 
proportion the distance of the journey to his strength 
or his caprice ; he can fix the temperature of the 
weather ; he regulates his health, and even the 
frame of his mind ; and he can dine upon fish, 
flesh, or fowl, and drink inn du pays, or premiere 
qualite, just as he pleases. But I am far from wish- 
ing to intimidate the stay-at-homes, by leading them 
to suppose, that the ideal and the real of travelling 
are always diametrically opposed. I doubt whether 
a journey be so agreeable, which is all pleasure and 
no privation. If a day's journey turn out to be ten 
miles longer than one expected, with how much 
more satisfaction do we arrive at the end of it ! If 
we have been half-frozen in crossing a mountain, 
how doubly sweet is the warm shelter of the valley, 
or the cheerful blaze of the inn fire ! or, after a 
meagre breakfast and a worse dinner, who shall de- 
scribe the delights of an ample and excellent supper, 
or the joys of a soft clean bed, after a night's tra- 
velling in the diligence \ The pleasure of every 
journey that I have made has far, very far out- 
weighed the pains ; and if it be any test of the en- 
joyment we have reaped in a journey, that tliat 
journey often recurs to the memory, then I have 
the most enjoyed those which have been the most 
chequered with difficulties and dangers. But the 
pleasure of travelling depends upon the peculiar 
frame of every man's mind. Some can be merry 
under all circumstances ; others are ever discon- 
tented. Let these stay at home, and keep to their 
easy chairs and fire-side comforts. 

I recollect with peculiar pleasure the days I spent 
at St. Sauveur — my walks upon the mountain-sides 
— my search for aromatic plants — my inactive 
musings by the side of the Gave, or upon the 
wooden bridge ; and yet I had no comforts at St. 
Sauveur. I had had breakfasts — (there was no 
butter, and the water never boiled) — execrable 
dinners, cold, and ill-cooked — ^a bad bed — and great 
extortion. The system pursued at the Pyrenean 
watering-places is an imsocial and uncomfortable 
one. In j^ace'of public tables, every one dines in 
his own room. An attempt was made by a traUeur, 
while I was at St. Sauveur, to open a public table ; 
but I believe the company never got beyond two 
kept-mistresses and a gentleman's gentleman. This 
is certainly extraordinary, since no people upon 
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earth are bo little addicted to solitude as the Freneh. 
But public tables are not la mode ; and therefore, 
however much against their inclination, the French 
are compelled to eat their dinners in soUtode. The 
next room to mine was occupied by a French gen- 
tleman, who found solitude at meals so irksome^ 
that he talked to himself, and sung by turns, almost 
the whole time of dinner. 

I now bade a final farewell to St. Sauyeur, by 
setting off on foot for Bagn^res de Louchon — a. 
packhorse being charged ¥dth my portmanteau ; 
and, once more crossing the bridge over the (jrave, 
I passed through Luz, and entered the valley of 
Bareges. Recollecting the cottage and the delicious 
milk at the foot of the Tounnalet, I practised a 
little economy at Bareges, by purchasing an excel- 
lent new loaf to carry forward, in place of paying 
two francs for a bad breakflBst in the oafL The 
cottage I found in its place, and the boys ran out as 
before. The milk was as delicious as ever, and I 
enjoyed it ten times more, because I had not break- 
fasted. This I call part of the art of travelling — 
to increase luxury, and diminish expense. As I 
again journeyed up the Tounnalet, I was almost 
tempted to pay a second visit to the Pic du Midi, 
the sununit was so free from vapour, and seemed so 
near. I passed the Tounnalet at the same point as 
before, and again descended into the valley of 
Campan to Grip, where I stopt a little while for 
rest and refreshment, and reached Sainte Marie in 
the afternoon. Here I was obliged to remain for 
the night, because there is no inn between St. Marie 
and Arreau. 

It is at St. Marie that the traveller, who wishes 
to reach Bagndres de Louchon, leaves the valley of 
Campan, and ascends the valley -of the Adour of 
Aure ; and next morning betimes I was on my 
road to Arreau. At first, the valley of Aure differs 
but little from the valley of Campan. It is equally 
fertUe and ria/nlbe. About a league and a half from St. 
Marie, the guide pointed out to me, on the left hand, 
the very small valley of Marbri^re, which contains 
the valuable marbles of Campan. This marble was 
formerly worked, but is now abandoned. It is a 
very beautiful marble ; but has been discovered 
to be unfitted for exposure to the weather, and is 
therefore only used in ornamenting the interior of 
edifices. The cause of its susceptibility to the 
atmospheric changes, is the portion of argil which 
enters into its composition. 

After leaving this spot, the scenery entirely 
changed. We enter among the pine-forests of Aure, 
and traverse a narrow valley, sombre and unculti- 
vated, leaving the Pio d'Arbizon on the right, and 
passing at no great distance from it. Throughout 
all the valley the sun never reaches the path. It 
is intercepted by the pine that skirts the road ; and, 
in perfect unison with the coolness of the scenery 
around, a dear fountain, welling from a rock, re- 
poses, deep and clear, in a basin below. From the 
base of the Pic d'Arbiaon, a path leads across the 
shoulder of the mountain : and after about an hour's 
walk, I saw the valley of Arreau at my feet. Not 
many views in the Pyrenees are finer than that 
which looks down upon the valley of Aure. It is 
verdant, almost as Ursem in Uri ; but its verdure 
is diversified by cultivated fields, and it is skirted 
by old forests, which hang upon the mountains ; 
and the back-ground is a magnificent assemblage of 
peaks — rocky, snowy, and rising in the most fan- 



tastic forms. From this point 1 descended into the 
valley, where I was enclosed among fir-wood» ; 
and, passing through some of the sweetest little 
meadows I have ever seen, I soon after entered the 
town of Arreau. 

The situation of this little town is beantiful, and 
the surrounding scenery partakes largely of that 
union of beauty, pieturesqueness, and sublimity, 
which I have alx^adymore than once mentioned as 
the characteristic of Pyrenean scenery. I could 
easily have proceeded to Bi^^res de Louchon be- 
fore night, for I had not walked more than four 
leagues ; but I was desirous of visiting the ruined 
chateau of the counts of Armagnac, whose history 
in connexion with the valley of Aure is so remark- 
able. Nothing can be more beautiful than the road 
to this chateau ; for the valley of Arreau contains 
ea petit, the whole materUl of beauty. The ckBtle 
stands upon the summit of one of those wooded hills 
that sprinkle this valley. It was only one of the 
many chateaux that belonged to the lords of Ar- 
magnac, whose possessions included many valleys, 
and probably net the most remarkable of them. I 
climbed to it by a circuitous, tortuous path, durough 
fir-woods and box, and soon reached the ruin. One 
high tower yet stands almost perfect ; and I suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top, from which the lords of 
Aure, in former tunes, looked down upon their sub- 
ject domain, once the scene of ravage and blood- 
shed, — ^now a quiet and happy valley. 

The histonr of few families is more remarkable 
than that of the fkmily of Armagnac. The fall of the 
last lord and his family originated in his crime. He 
became enamoured of his sister Isabella, was ex- 
communicated by the pope in consequence, and, of 
course, failing in his application for a dispensation 
to marry her, he forged a dispensation, and cele- 
brated the incestuous nuptials. Charles VIII., 
then king of France, endeavoured to recall him 
from his crimes, and the pope again exconununi- 
cated him ; but the count Armagnac resisted kind 
instances and defied force; and soon afterwards, 
connecting himself with the insurrection of the 
Dauphin, he was attacked by the duke of Clermont 
with an army under his command. But guilty pas- 
sion had effeminized his mind ; and in place of 
resisting the invasion, he abandoned his domain, 
and fled with Isabella to the protection of his rela- 
tive, the king of Arragon. He was then summoned 
by the parliament, and, having been rash enough 
to appear, he was arrested and imprisoned. And 
soon after, having succeeded in escaping from cap- 
tivity, sentence of perpetual banishment was passed 
upon him, and his domain was forfeited : but the 
valley of Aure, and three other valleys, were ex- 
cepted from the forfeiture, and given as a dowry to 
his sister. 

The once powerful and proud count of Armagnac 
was now reduced to the deepest destitution ; and 
impelled, as we may presume, by remorse, he begged 
his way to Rome, to ask an absolution for himself 
and his sister, which was granted, upon condition 
that she should retire to the monastery of Mount 
Sion at Barcelona, and upon conditions still harder 
for himself. But at this time Louis XI. ascended 
the French throne, and the count d' Armagnac was 
restored by him to his former rank, and the enjoy- 
ment of his possessions. He now married the 
daughter of the compte de Foix, and the past was 
forgotten. 
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But the restlecB and crimmal count engaged in 
new plots against his beuefaetor ; and, after having 
twice received pardon for treasonable attempts, his 
repeated revolts at length drew upon him such anger 
of his long as was not to be pacified. The cardinal 
d'AIby attacked his capital : and, after a siege of 
two months' duration, during which the count re- 
covered his courage, his son by Isabella, after 
performing prodigies of valour, was killed in a 
sortie, and the count surrendered ; but the same 
day, as he was rising from the holy communion, he 
was assassinated. Scenes of blood and massacre 
followed ; his domains were ravished, his towns 
pillaged, his wife, the daughter of the count de Foix, 
then pregnant, was thrown into prison, and poi- 
soned. Almost all his friends perished under the 
axe of the executioner. The count's brother was 
imprisoned in the Bastile ; and not a remnant of 
the family of Armagnac remained. 

It is a curious, and, I believe, unexplained fact, 
that the once guilty Isabella was in the city when 
it was besieged. It is no where recorded why she 
left the monastery, where she had buried herself, 
to mingle again in the active scenes of life. She 
was saved from the massacre ; for, a few months 
afterwards, previous to taking the veil in the mo- 
nastery of Mount Sion, she made over to Gaston of 
Lyon, as a reward for having preserved her life, 
the territory of Aure, and the other three valleys. 
But the inhabitants of the valleys would not receive 
this sovereign ; and, putting themselves under the 
protection of Louis XL, the dominions of the fallen 
family of Armagnac were finally annexed to the 
French crown in 1475. 

I remained about an hour among the ruins of 
the chateau, and then retraced my steps to the 
town ; and next morning I again left it for 
Sagnires de Louchon. The tlistance is about five 
leagues, and it is a mountain-path the whole way, 
and one of the most interesting mountain-paths I 
had travelled, either in the Pyrenees, or in any other 
country. There are few feelings more delightful, 
more joyous, than those which accompany us up a 
steep mountain-ascent ; and yet there may be some 
who are insensible to such enjoyment, or who may 
never have had an opportunity of tasting it. The 
cause of the sensations which we experience in 
climbing mountain-paths, might perhaps admit of a 
philosophical disquisition. Some would say, it is to 
be ascribed to the inclination of our nature for 
overcoming difficulties ; but for my own part, I 
believe this has little to do with the feeling of enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps the mountain-air is the more natu- 
ral source of these feelings. Upon this journey, 
nearly half-way between Arreau and Bagneres de 
Louchon, the department des Hautes Pyrinees has 
its termination ; but the nominal boundary is not 
the limit of the high mountains ; on the contrary, 
all the way towards Bagneres de Louchon, the 
snows of the Maladdta — the highest mountain of 
the Pyrenees — rose before me. But the McUad^ta 
is in Spain, and therefore could not have influenced 
the boundaries of the French departments. 

A short time after passing this boundary, a 
hunter struck into the path from one of the valleys 
on the right, carrying an izard ; and I overtook 
him. He was an athletic young man, dressed in 
light breeches and gaiters of black cloth, and a 
small round hat, the shape of which he had bor- 
rowed from Catalunia. I inquired of him where 



he intended carrying the izard, and was so great 
an epicure as to resolve upon taking up my quar- 
ters in the house to which the izard was destined. 
The hunter undertook to be my guide to the hotel 
at Bagnk-es. Soon after, the valley and the town 
appeared below ; and in less than an hour, I was 
seated at dose quarters with an izard-steak. 

The valley' of Bagneres de Louchon is one of the 
most extensive and most beautiful of the Pyrenees. 
It is finely variegated with corn-fields, and mea- 
dows, and wood, and plentifully watered by the 
Pique, and two tributary streams. And the baths, 
at a little distance from the town, surrounded by 
fine avenues of trees, and backed by the verdant 
and wooded slopes of the mountains, are not the 
least beautiful features in the picture. Several 
villages, too, lie under the acclivities ; and many 
pretty houses and cottages dot the sides of the hills. 
None of the baths can boast of such perfect shade 
as Bagneres de Louchon. Wide umbrageous alleys 
lead, in different directions, from the baths ; and 
altogether, if I were forced to sojourn at any of the 
Pyrenean baths during a long period, when society 
as well as scenery might be an advantage, I should 
prefer Bagneres de Louchon either to Cauterets 
or to Bagneres de Bigorre. The season of the 
waters is from May till October ; but invalids some- 
times remain during the winter, and do not cease 
from the use of the baths. The accommodations 
for strangers are only equalled by Bagneres de 
Bigorre, and their situation at Louchon is far more 
agreeable. Upwards of 1500 strangers may find 
apartments; and here, there are several tables 
d*hote, an agreeable exception to the other baths. 
Every week during the season there is a ball, and 
there is also a tolerably well-stored library. 

The baths of Louchon, like many others of the 
Pyrenean baths, were known to the Romans. Some 
years ago, a monument was discovered at a little 
distance under ground, adorned with statues and 
columns in white marble, the work of the former 
conquerors of this country. There are nine medi- 
cinal springs at Bagndres de Louchon, all issuing 
from a rock at the foot of one of the adjacent 
mountains, and their temperature varies from 26** 
to 52^ of Reaumur. They all contain sulphur, 
glauber-salt, sea-salt, soda, bitumen, and an inso- 
luble matter, whose principle is not ascertained. 
All medical authorities agree in ascribing to these 
waters high medicinal qualities ; and, according to 
the best treatise which has been written upon the 
waters of the Pyrenees, the following is the enume- 
ration of diseases in which they are found to be 
beneficial : — ** Dans toutes les maladies de la peau, 
comme dartres de toute espece, et dans les mala- 
dies occasion's par le lait r^pandu, quelque graves 
qu*elles soient, les rhumatismes, maladies des yenx, 
maladies des parties conservatrices des yeux ; lesion 
d'oreille, maladie du systeme osseux, blessures; 
gale ventre, rougeale ; maladie des articulations ; 
maladies des glandes salivaires ; humeurs froides ; 
maladies des voies urinaires ; catarrhe pulmonaire ; 
asth^nique; phthisie pulmonaire, lorsque le mal n'est 
pas parvenu au dernier degr^; obstructions des 
toutes sortes, et jaunisse." This is a most inspirit- 
ing catalogue ; and wonderful waters they must in- 
deed be, if they cure or alleviate one-half of the 
maladies enumerated. I have conversed, however, 
with several medical men, who, if they have not in 
all points subscribed to the above enumeration, did 
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not hesitate to ascribe to the waters extraordinary 
■virtues. There can be no doubt, from the chemical 
analysis of these springs, that the mineral waters 
of the Pyrenees are among the most, if not the most, 
efficacious of the medicinal springs in Europe. In 
the cure of rheumatism, and in the cure of old 
wounds, experience has shown their decided supe- 
riority over every other bath ; and the French 
government even has considered the mineral waters 
of the Pyrenees of so much importance, that it has 
erected them into a government establishment. 
Physicians say, that the waters of Bareges, and of 
Bagn^res de Louchon, have performed the most 
important and radical cures ; and, although a greater 
number of strangers resort to Bagneres de Bigorre 
than to any of the other baths, these are not all in- 
valids. More invalids resort to Louchon, than 
either to Bagneres or Bareges, excluding privates 
in the army, tor whom there is a separate establish- 
Aient at Bareges. The access to Bagneres de Lou- 
chon is both cheap and easy. There is a mail-coach 
thrice a week from Thoulouse ; and private vehicles 
are always to be had at Tarbes. But the traveller, 
who wishes to see the Pyrenees, must not be 
encumbered with a voiture; even a horse may 
be spared with advantage. There, as in every 
other mountainous country, pedestrianism is the 
only mode of travelling, for the man who wishes to 
extract all the pleasure that mountain-scenery can 
furnish, or to pick up information respecting the 
habits of the people among whom he journeys. 

There are many objects of curiosity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagneres de Louchon. Of these, the 
most remarkable, and the most interesting, is the 
lake of Secvli^Of one of the few lakes of the Pyre- 
nees worthy of a visit. I dedicated a day to the 
Seculejo, and have seldom passed one more to my 
mind. I left Bagneres de Louchon about sunrise — 
the psual hour of my departure upon any excursion. 
The road to it is wild and pastoral, rapidly rising 
towards the south, and having constantly in view 
the majestic scenery that lies upon the Spanish 
frontier. There were fortunately no parties of con- 
valescents from Louchon upon the day I had chosen, 
so that I had the lake all to myself ; and I enjoyed 
this selfish pleasure like an epicure, as I am, in 
these matters. The lake of Seculejo is not a scene 
for mirth — scarcely even for society. It is wild, 
solitary, and sombre ; and silence best accords with 
it. The low ripple of the water, the noise of its 
cataract, Or the cry of a bird of prey, are the only 
interruptions of silence that are in keeping with the 
scene ; and these were the only sounds that dis- 
turbed its tranquillity as I stood upon the margin 
of the water. The lake is entirely surrounded by 
high mountains, excepting where it finds egress ; 
and its shores are generally bold and rugged. At 
the upper end, a cascade not less than 600 or 700 
feet in height falls from the top of a per])endicular 
rock into the lake. It is impossible to make the 
circuit of the lake, owing to the perpendicularity 
of the banks in many places; but, excepting at 
the spot where the cascade falls, I contrived to 
walk round it. It is said that the trout of this lake 
is exquisite ; but, as there is no boat upon it, they 
are allowed to Uve the full term of their natural 
lives. 

After lingering on the margin of the Seculejo an 
hour or two, I climbed up the eastern bank, by a 
path which has almost the appearance of a ladder, 



and which, indeed, bears the name of Seala. Hav- 
ing reached the summit of the bank, I entered a 
gorge, through which I passed to a hollow lying at 
the base of uie mountain, called the Espingo ; and, 
still proceeding to ascend the first ridees of the 
mountain, I reached the two lakes of Espmg, which 
I had seen marked on the map, and had resolved 
to visit. These are very elevated mountain-tarns, 
lying almost in the region of snow. All is here 
sombre, melancholy, rude, and dismal — great 
rocks — a few stunted trees — and still, deep, dark 
waters, are the features of the scene. Time would 
not permit me to remain long here. I again re- 
turned to the Seculejo ; and, after dining luxuriously 
upon provision I had brought from Louchon, I set 
out on my return, and arrived after dusk at Bag- 
ndres. 
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Bayonne and its Advantages as a Residence — ^Travelling en 
Cacolet— Road to Bieretz— Situation of Bieretz— The Coast 
— The Bay of Biscay, in Calm and in Storm — A Perilous 
Situation— Views round Blereiz— Bierelz as a Sea-bathing 
Place — Curious Usages — Promenades in the Neighbour- 
hood — Other Excursions — A F§te du Village — Pleasures 
of a S^Jour at Bieretz. 

In this chapter, I am about to take a liberty, which 
I trust the reader will pardon ; and which, indeed, 
the title of the book almost, if not altogether, ex- 
cuses. With the last twenty pages, I have interspersed 
some little account of the watering-places of the Py- 
renees ; and 1 purpose, in this chapter, transporting 
the reader 140 miles from the Hautes Pifrinees, to 
give him some account of another kind of watering- 
place, one of the principal sea-bathing resorts of the 
south of France. The name of this place is Bieretz. 
It is situated within two miles of Bayonne ; and, 
although I did not visit Bieretz in the same year as 
that in which I travelled through the Pyrenees, 
there can be no impropriety in including, in an 
account of the south of France, some notice of a 
spot so much frequented, and so delightful, as 
Bieretz. 

First of all, let me say a few words of Bayonne, 
which one must pass through, in order to reach 
Bieretz. Bayonne is a favourite city of mine. I 
like every thine about it. I like its clear broad 
rivers — reminding me of the delightful scenes 
through which they have travelled from their 
sources in the High Pyrenees. I like its environs 
of hill and dale — green meadows, and fertUe fields, 
and gardens, and copses, and orchards — I like its 
busy streets — its open placey facing the river — its 
broad ramparts — its long wooden bridge across the 
Adour — its excellent eafis, and still more excellent 
hotels — ^its respectable and obliging inhabitants — 
and the neat coiffure of the hourgeoiaet. The neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne I think infinitely preferable 
as a residence to any of those towns in the south of 
France which are colonized by the English. The 
environs of neither Pau nor Montauban are pre- 
ferable to the environs of Bayonne ; and with as 
fertile and beautiful a country on one side, Bayonne 
has the advantage of the sea on the other. It has 
also ^ome lesser advantages ; among which, one — 
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not a trifUng advantage to a resident — ^is an abund- 
ant, varied, and cheap fish-market. But its great 
advantage is the vicinity of the sea. Over all the 
southern provinces of France, the heats of summer 
aj*e oppressive ; and every one acquainted with a 
mountainous country knows well, that, unless we 
ascend to the very elevated spots, the heat in the al- 
pine valleys is no less intense than in the lower plains. 
Bagneres de Bigorre is, therefore, a very insuffi- 
cient retreat from the heat of the dog-days ; and 
even Louchon, or St. Sauveur, will bear no com- 
parison in coolness with the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay. What can be more convenient than to 
have charming bathing-quarters within three miles 
of one's residence ! And there is still another 
ground of preference to be stated in favour of Ba- 
yonne. Our neighbours, the French, with whom 
we English are so fond of domiciling ourselves, it 
must be allowed, are fond of changes — ^pulling down 
and putting up kings and governments — and play- 
ing at political games, in which life is a thing of 
absolutely no importance : such events, it is well 
known, occasion a sad commotion among the 
^English residents, who think only of educating their 
children for half nothing, and of drinking French 
wine at one sous per bottle. Some are frightened 
out of their wits ; others are frightened out of the 
country ; and all are frightened into indifference 
about cheap education, and the luxuries of a south- 
ern climate. But if one resided at Bayonne, all 
these fears might be spared ; because the resident 
has only to put his money into his pocket, lock his 
door, and walk into Spain ; or he may step into a 
boat, at the bridge of the Adour, with his family 
and his treasures, and run into the harbour of 
St. Sebastian or Fontarabia before dinner. There 
is no disputing the advantage of Bayonne to a timid 
resident. 

I shall now speak of Bieretz : And, first, of the 
manner of getting there. When you walk to the gate 
called the l^orte (TE^pagne, you are assailed by the 
cry of *^ Monsieur, voulez-vous un cacolet V* from 
fifty different female voices ; and, looking around, 
you perceive, on every side, women sitting under the 
wall, and a number of horses standing beside them ; 
and if you wish to go to Bieretz, you must nod your 
head, and you will be journeying en cacclet in a 
trice. To ride en cacolet^ is to journey as one jour- 
neys in no part of the world — excepting at Bieretz, 
and on the north-eastern frontier of Spain. A 
wooden frame is placed across a horse's back, with 
two seats — one on each side — with little arms on 
the outside, and cushions to sit upon ; and these, 
when unoccupied, are an equipoise. If there be 
one traveller, he occupies one seat ; and his luggage, 
if he have any, is placed upon the other. If there 
be two travellers, each occupy a seat ; or, if the 
traveller have no luggage, he and the female driver 
occupy the two seats. Every one travels in this 
mode ; though, to one unaccustofned to it, it seems 
somewhat ludicrous, as well as unceremonious, to 
be propped upon a meagre horse, cheek-by-jowl 
with the female driver. 

But it requires an apprenticeship to ride en 
cacolet. One cannot seat one's self with the same 
security en cacolety as vault into a saddle ; it requires 
the utmost precision, and the briskest action, to 
escape being rolled in the dust. Let it be recol- 
lected, that the seats are an equipoise, and the diffi- 
culties will be apparent. If the seats are both to 



be occupied, the persons who are to occupy them 
must make the spring at the same instant ; they 
must be as watchful of the mutual signal, as a file 
of soldiers who wait the command — ^ Make ready 
— present — fire ! " A second's delay — a second's 
precipitation — proves fatal ; the seat is attained ; 
and at the same moment, up goes the opposite empty 
seat, and down goes the equestrian below the horse's 
belly. It is really a pretty art to mount en cacolet. 
If your companion be one of the drivers, the danger 
of a failure is less ; for they understand the thing 
so perfectly, that they always catch the right mo- 
ment ; but the uninitiated must acquire the art at 
the expense of several renversetnents. In descending 
from the cacdet, it is still worse ; because there is 
more hurry — more impatience on arriving at the 
end of a journey ; and an injudicious descent does 
not visit its effects upon one, but upon both travel- 
lers ; for unless the person who descends be ex- 
tremely quick in his motions, his seat flies up before 
he has quite left it, and oversets him ; and the 
opposite weight, of courae, goes plump to the ground 
— with as &,tal effects as cutting the hammock- 
strings of a middy's berth. My skill in the art 
of cacol^-mounting and descending, was acquired 
after many failures, dusted coats, and slight bruises. 

But it is not only in mounting and descending that 
art and practice are required, but in keeping one's 
seat also. The cushions are seldom level ; there is 
no support for the feet ; so that if, at a steep 
descent, the horse trots a little harder than usual, 
the inexperienced in cacolets will probably slide 
forward into the road ; and of course, at the same 
moment, the person opposite will experience a like 
mishap. 

Morning, noon, and evening, the road between 
Bayonne and Bieretz is crowded with travellers en 
cacolet; — some from Bayonne, going to take a dip, 
or- spend a day at Bieretz ; some from Bieretz, 
going to hear the news, or spend the day at Ba- 
yonne y some removing to sea-bathing quarters ; 
others returning to town. The expense of one 
transit is one franc and a half ; and for going and 
returning, two francs ; but unless a previous under- 
standing be made, more will be charged. The 
horses generally belong to the women who drive 
them ; and they realise about six francs per day 
upon an average ; which, deducting the keep of the 
horses, leaves a very comfortable income. These 
women are. generally young — many of them hand- 
some — and most of them not remarkable for the 
purity of their morals. They generally speak 
French, Basque, and a little Spanish ; and are 
rather intelligent than otherwise, always carrying 
on an unintermitting conversation during the whole 
of the ride. The horses are generally indifferent ; 
they go at a small trot, and perform the trajet in 
about forty minutes. No one walks between Ba- 
yonne and Bieretz. Fortunately for the cacolets, 
the road is for the most part covered with deep 
sand, through which it is an intolerable labour to 
wade ; but the country adjoining the road is agree- 
able — extremely fertile — sprinkled with gardens — 
and adorned with many country-houses. 

I was much pleased with the first view of Bie- 
retz ; and it certainly improved upon acquaintance. 
I will endeavour to describe its situation. The 
coast, about half a mile in extent, is bold and rocky. 
Cliffs, not of great altitude — the lower part rock, 
the upper part grass — are washed by the sea at 
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high tide ; and from the shore, ftbont half a mile 
out, enormouB rocks are scattered, forming, near 
the 8h(nre, numerous sandy creeks which lie among 
them, and which, fiurther from the shore, are 
covered, or nearly covered, at high tide, whUe, at 
low tide, they are left almost, or altogether, dry. 
Many of these rocks are perforated with holes ; so 
that, with a high sea, and an incoming tide, and 
always, indeed, in some degree, when the tide flows, 
the water pours through these holes and rents, 
presenting the singular appearance of many cas- 
cades. Some of the rocks which lie close to the 
shore, and many of those which form the cliffs, 
are worn into vast caverns. In these the waves 
make ceaseless music — a hollow, dismal sound, like 
distant thunder ; and when a broad swelling wave 
hounds into these caverns, and breaks in some dis- 
tant chamber, the shock, to one standing on the 
beach, is like a slight earthquake. But when a 
storm arises in the Bay of Biscay, and a north<west 
wind sweeps across the Atlantic, the scene is grand 
beyond the power of description. The whole 
space, covered with rocks which are scattered over 
the coast, is an expanse of foam, boiling whirlpools, 
and cataracts ; and the noise of the tremendous 
waves, rushing into these vast caverns, and lashing 
their inner walls, is grander a thousand times than 
the most terrific thunder-storm that ever burst 
from the sky. 

I can never forget the scene that one day I be< 
held, or the disastrous effects of the storm. When 
I retired to bed it was a calm night ; but lightning, 
and a threatening sunset, had portended a change. 
About midnight I was awoke by my window being 
forced open by the tempest. The air and the sky 
were pitch dark ; but a storm lights up the sea with 
its own glare ; and the waves, as they broke over 
the rocks, and rolled into the caverns, and the rush- 
ing wind, made a sublimity of sound beyond any 
thing that I had ever before heard. But when 
morning came, and dawned upon the Bay of Biscay, 
the sublimity of sight was added to the sublimity of 
sound. I contrived to make my way, with great 
difficulty, to a spot from which I could see the 
waves rush into the caverns ; but the eye could 
follow them but a little way. The extent of these 
subterranean chambers can be judged only by the 
ear ; for it was long after the wave had passed the 
porch that the shock and the thunder announced 
that it had reached the innermost cavern. I was here 
more than usually sensible of that unaccountable 
feeling which impels one to leap into any dreadful 
abyss that yawns below, and felt it necessary to 
draw back, from the fear that this inclination might 
become too strong to be resisted. While I remained 
watching the storm, a young gentleman, who lived 
in the same house with me, came out and joined me. 
He proposed to descend to a ledge of rocks that lay 
below, that he might see farther into the caverns ; 
but I endeavoured to dissuade him from this attempt. 
In order to reach this ledge, it was necessary to 
drop down a perpendicular rock about four feet ; 
and the ledge, which sloped at nearly an angle of 
forty-five, was about five yards across, and ended 
abruptly, in a descent of twenty or thirty feet, into 
one of the boiling cauldrons that lay before the 
porch of one of the caverns. My companion would 
not be persuaded to desist from his attempt ; and 
he dropped upon the ledge, but immediately slipped 
forward. I can never forget my sensations at that 



moment. He fell upon his hee, and continued to 
slide nearer and nearer to the edge ; but, about a 
yard from the extremity, some rather more ragged 
part of the rock arrested his progress. It was im- 
poscnble for him to attempt to regain the upper part 
of the ledge, for the exertion mi^t, if unsuceessful, 
precipitate him downward. He was a good swim- 
mer ; but swimming could have been of no avail in 
sueh a spot, and on such a day. He would have 
been hurled in an instant against the porch, or into 
one of the caverns. I called to him to remain still, 
and flew, rather than lun to the house, to obtain 
assistance. At first no ropes were to be found, and 
it was necessai*y to send a little distance to procure 
them. The anxiety during this interval was hor- 
rible ; for it was possible that the slight obstacle 
on the rock might have been insufficient to hinder 
any length of time the descent of a heavy body, and 
that delay might prove fatal. And how doubly 
horrible must have been the feelings of the person 
suspended above the dreadful gulph, the thunder of 
the storm around him, and every wave shaking the 
rock upon which he lay ! But the rugged spot on 
the rock had still preserved him. He had remained 
without motion ; and when we reached the rock, he 
was precisely where I had left him. No great ex- 
ertion was required to extricate him. The rope at 
once enabled him to ascend the ledge, and place him- 
self above it ; and although he had lost his colour, 
and his appetite for breakfast that morning, he was 
philosopher enough to say, that he did not regret 
what had occurred, since he had an opportunity of 
knowing what are the fSeelings of a man whose life 
hangs by a thread. 

But if the storm had not been the cause of death 
to this young man, it had unfortunately brought 
death elsewhere. When I returned to breakfast, I 
learned that a small vessel had been wrecked during 
the night, within two miles of Bieretz, and that all 
the crew had perished. What their numbers were, 
could not be ascertained. I walked, when the 
storm had a little subsided, to the spot where the 
catastrophe had taken place. The rocks lay about 
three hundred yards from shore. All that could 
be seen was a part of the hull fixed upon the rock ; 
part of the timbers, masts, &c., were thrown upon 
the shore ; and the bodies of three men had already 
been found, and carried to the nearest village. 

This was the only storm that troubled the Bay of 
Biscay during the fortnight that I remained at 
Bieretz ; all the rest of the time, it was as smootli 
as a mill-pond. I had always been accustomed to 
associate with the Bay of Biscay, storms, and a 
broad heavy swell, ever rolling in upon the coast ; 
and I felt something like disappointment at the 
perfect tranquillity that lay upon it during the first 
week I resided at Bieretz. But even in calm the 
sea has variety at Bieretz ; for the incoming tide 
always occasions surf, and some sweU among the 
rocks and cavities. 

So much for the coast. Now for Bieretz itself. 
This charming little retreat stands upon mounts 
and hollows. The ground back from the cliffs is 
extremely rugged, and the houses are put down 
wherever a platform or an agreeable slope is found, 
and where a view of the sea may be had ; but this 
is not always possible to be obtained, owing to the 
inequality of the ground. The place is bum with- 
out any order. There is no street : every one who 
builds, has chosen his situation without consulting 
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any general plan. There are altogether forty or 
fifty houaesy all whUe, and generally with green 
verandas, and nuiny have balconies on the roof. The 
aeeommcdation is generally good, and not exor- 
bitantly dear. Some have their tables served from 
the traiteun, and some have dinner cooked at home. 
The house in which I had an apartment was the 
most choice in the {^ace : it was under the light- 
house, which is, of course, situated upon the most ele- 
vated part of the coast. It stands upon a little level 
piece of ground, which forms a promontory about 
a hundred yards long, and half that distance across, 
with two sides dipping perpendicularly into the 
sea, the others sloping down to the rocks and 
caverns. The view from this promontory is mag- 
nificent. In front is the ocean, in storm or m 
calm : on the east, the coast of France stretches in 
an inmiense curve, white and low ; while to the 
west, the bold outline of the Spanish coast reaches 
in another vast segment almost as &r as the Bilbao. 
Looking towards the south, the picturesque line of 
the Pyrenees, close at hand with ail their peaks, 
and hollows, and shadows, stretches into both 
France and Spain ; while nearer still, the pretty 
white buildings of Bieretz, intennixed with tama- 
riiak-trees, form an agreeable and picturesque fore- 
ground to the fertile country that lies between the 
sea and the mountains. It was a Jewess who kept 
the house in which I lived. My bed-room com- 
manded the line of both the French and Spanish 
coasts, and was in front of the sea. I had Uie use 
of the saloon below ; and breakfast, dinner, and tea 
were provided, all fi>r three francs and a half per 
day — not half the price of a bed-room at Cauterets. 
I had never less than two, sometimes three kinds 
of fish at diimer, and always an excellent dessert. 
Wine was not, of course, included ; but it costs 
about 5d. per bottle at Bayonne. 

As a bathing-place, Bieretz is absolutely perfect. 
There is a creek about three hundred yards in 
depth, not above fifty yards across the mouth, but 
widening into a small semicircle. Rocks, four or 
five hundred feet high, flank both sides ; and the 
little waves curl over upon the hardest and most 
beautiful sand in the world. At all times, whether 
at fuU or ebb-tide, there is sufficient depth of water 
in this creek for the bather ; and yet the timid may 
find ground twenty or thirty yards within water- 
mark. Upon the smooth sand, a little way beyond 
water-mark, several momjuee$ are pitched for the use 
of bathers ; and morning, noon, and evening, but 
especially at the warmest time of the day, this little 
creek presents the liveliest scene imaginable. 

Both sexes bathe in this creek ; but gentlemen, 
of course, wear drawers, which are provided by 
the keepers of the marquees ; and, thus attired, the 
water is quite a lounge, where the prettiest conver- 
sations are carried on. The persons who come to 
Bieretz for the sake of bathing, especially the 
females, pass half their time in the water. No one 
remains a shorter time in the sea than an hour ; 
and I have seen the same persons bathing before 
breakfiutt, before dinner, and again in the evening. 
Most of the ladies wear bonnets, and never go 
under the water, but are provided with bladders, 
with which they attempt to swim, and sometimes 
venture out of their depth. Unless the wind blow 
strong from the north-west, the creek is always 
calm. A storm without from any other quarter, 
only makes a little commotion within, but no waves 



or surf. The water is beautifully clear ; and in 
snimy days, the concentrated rays, and the reflec- 
tion from the sides of the creek, render it a tepid 
bath. I was not able to discover, that the practice 
of spending so much time in the water proved at 
all injurious to health. I particularly remarked 
three French ladies, who pasised not less than four 
hours every day in the water, and they were pic- 
tures of health. This is very opposite from the 
practice recommended by the medical men of this 
country. One is not obliged at Bieretz to bathe in 
the creek I have been speaking of. There are 
many lesser retired creeks, or shelving rocks, suited 
to all degrees of prowess, courage, and modesty. 

Many hours may be delightfully spent oa the 
sea-shore at Bieretz. If the western headland be 
doubled, a fine stretch of sands extends far beyond 
the Spanish lines. To double the headland is in- 
deed somewhat hazardous ; for the only path that 
descends to these sands is a narrow track down the 
face of the cliffs, and a steady step is required. But 
the sands are well worthy of this little peril ; and 
my evening walk was generally there. Here, too, 
the most timid bather may find a shelving beach, 
and the most retiring need fear no intrusion. An- 
other pleasant, but more dangerous walk, is among 
the great masses of rock, and the vaiious sandy 
ereelos that lie among them, which are always left 
hard and dry by the ebbing tide. Curious shells 
are picked up ; strange fishes are found in the little 
pools which are here and there left ; and beautiful 
and fantastic caves and arches are discovered 
among the rocks. But such rambles are dangerous. 
In some places, the tide has accumulated sand 
above the surrounding level ; and after having lin- 
gered in such spots for a time, one may find in re- 
turning, that the water has already flowed thipugh 
all the lower channels, and that the retreat is cut 
off. This twice happened to myself. Qnce I was 
able to leap across the channel ; the other time I 
was obliged to wade nearly up to the middle. One 
resource, however, would always remain — ^to climb 
to the sununit of one of the higher rocks, which, 
unless in stormy weather, are not covered at high 
water, and wait the ebb-tide. 

But a tejour at Bieretz may be charmingly diver- 
sified by excursions more distant than the beach. 
A caeolet is always at command to carry one to 
Bayonne. There is a lake about a league distant, 
where the amateur of wild duck shooting may am- 
ply gratify his passion. There is excellent trout- 
fishing in the Nice, and in the other lesser streams 
that descend from the Pyrenees; and one may 
make an excursion either by land or water to St. 
Sebastian, where one sees a new order of things, 
and acquires the distinction, besides, of having 
been in Spain ; or, if a week be devoted to an ex- 
cursion, the tour of Biscay may be made. 

While at Bieretz, I went one afternoon to see a 
fete du TiUage in a little town a league up the coast, 
but about a mile distant from the sea. I passed by 
the little lake I have spoken of; but being no 
sportsman, I did not lament the want of a gun. A 
ftte du vUlOfge in the south of France is worth 
seeing, the women are so clean and neatly dressed. 
In this neighbourhood, too, they dance the Basque 
dances, which are curious and interesting to a 
stranger. I resolved to return to Bieretz by the 
sea-shore, along the sands of which I have spoken ; 
and, striking across some sand-hills, I soon reached 
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them. But long before I gained the headland, 
which it is necessary to climb up in order to get to 
Bieretz, it was dusk ; and when I arrived at the 
foot of the rock, it was so dark that I found the 
greatest difficulty in discovering the point where 
the ascent begins. It was absolutely necessary 
either to ascend or retreat, because the tide was 
flowing in rapidly ; but the utmost caution was re- 
quired ; for the least deviation from the path would 
have thrown me over a precipice. The glare of 
the lighthouse dazzled my eyes ; and I more than 
once paused, doubting the possibility of finding the 
path, and almost resolved to descend — though this 
would have been almost as dangerous — and seek 
out some nook under the cliffs beyond water-mark. 
However, I had been so much accustomed to the 
ascent, that habit guided me out of the way of dan- 
ger, and I reached the summit in safety. 

I shall always recollect my tkjowr at Bieretz with 
the truest pleasure. How was it possible to pass 
one's time more agreeably than I did there f A 
stroll upon the grassy platform, and a breath of 
sea-air, created an appetite for breakfast. A ride 
en cacoUt to Bayonne — a seat among the rocks — a 
tepid bath of an hour in the creek — pleasantly 
brought round the dinner-hour ; and the fish were 
so fresh, the Pyrenean mutton so sweet, and the 
Jewess's puddings so excellent, that an appetite 
was scarcely required. Then what could be a plea- 
santer dessert than the conversation of two intelli- 
gent men who lived in the same house % ' As the 
evening approached, all the Uite of Bieretz assem- 
bled on the platform; and it was a magnificent 
spectacle to see the sun sink in the ocean, and the 
coasts of France and Spain fade away in the deepen- 
ing dusk. The glare of the lighthouse was the 
warning for tea ; and a sober game at icarie brought 
the hour of repose. 

I conclude this sketch of Bieretz, by advising 
those of my countrymen who wish to spend a few 
months at agreeable sea-bathing quarters, and in a 
delightful climate, to step into the steam-boat for 
Bourdeaux, without any terror of the Bay of Bis- 
cay, which in summer is oftener smooth than rough. 
Four-and-twenty hours from Bourdeaux, in a com- 
modious diligence, will bring the traveller to Bay- 
onne ; and another hour will place him at Bieretz, 
where he may find out the Jewess who lives in the 
lighthouse, and spend his time as much to his satis- 
faction as I spent mine. In five days from Liver- 
pool, one may be in Bieretz. I can have no doubt 
that this chapter will fill the house of the Jewess 
the ensuing summer ; and I have as little doubt, 
that her talent in the cookery of fish, and in the 
manufactory of bread-pudding, will induce some to 
repeat their visit. 
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JOURNEY FROM BAGNERES DE LOUCHON TO PAU. 

Retrospect — Journey from Bagn^res de Louchon to Bagnires 
de Bigorre— The Garonne— A Tradition of the Holy Wars 
— Journey to Pau— St. Pe — Betharam and its Cavalry- 
French Honesty— The Province of Beam and its Produc- 
tions—Approach to Pau. 

1 WAS now about to bid a final farewell to the Py- 
renees — to change the varied charms of mountain- 



scenery for the soft fertility of the plains of Beam ; 
and the solitude and silence of the valleys, for the 
bustle and din of Bourdeaux. I entered the Pyre- 
nees with highly-excited expectations; and they 
were fully and delightfully realised. The misre- 
presentations of the traveller and the novelist had 
led to grievous disappointment in the southern pro- 
vinces of France ; but, trusting neither to the tra- 
veller nor the novelist, because, knowing that in 
mountains of a certain altitude, striking and inter- 
esting scenes cannot fail to be disclosed, I felt per- 
suaded that, among the Pyrenees, I should find the 
beauty which I sought after. I have endeavoured 
to convey to the reader some idea of the charm of 
Pyrenean scenery ; and if, in my desire to do jus- 
tice to it, my descriptions have been too much ex- 
tended, I have only this apology to make, that, in 
comparison with the Alps, the Pyrenees are almost 
unknown ; — ^that there is scarcely any record of the 
traveller's observations upon them, excepting the 
observations of those who have confined themselves 
chiefly to geological inquiry ; and that, therefore, 
it was a duty to speak as fully as my limits would 
permit, of a country so worthy of die traveller's 
regards, and yet so rarely visited by him. The re- 
mainder of this volume will have more to do with 
men and cities than nature — ^themes not so much to 
my liking ; but which must, nevertheless, occupy 
the page of the writer who is ambitious of convey- 
ing information, as well as of affording entertain- 
ment. 

I left Bagn^res de Louchon upon one of those 
mornings, which, to the pedestrian, are the most 
delightful — ^the dull, tranquil morning, when the 
sky is shrouded, not in clouds, but by a dappled 
veil of bluish gray — when the atmosphere, without 
being sultry, is mild and balmy — and when a light 
air comes in occasional small puffs, just enough to 
lift the leaves of the oak, or waft the dandelion ; 
and which tempts one to put gloves in the pocket, 
and to lift the cap from the forehead. I had a 
journey of at least ten leagues before me ; and 
therefore was early upon the road. I had found a 
conveyance the day before for my portmanteau to 
Pau ; and I was therefore unencumbered with 
either horse or guide. This I call travelling luxu- 
riously. 

Two leagues and a half from Bagneres de Lou- 
chon, a little beyond the hamlet of Cierp, the road 
lies along the side of the river Pique ; and this 
may still be called a mountain-road. On the east, 
indeed, the country is only hilly ; but on the west 
lies • a mountain-range, which is the boundary be- 
tween the Low and tbe High Pyrenees. The Pique 
must be a choice trouting-stream. It possesses 
almost all the qualifications I mentioned, when 
speaking of the Craw de Ca/uterels. Between Lou- 
chon and Cierp, no fewer than nine small streams, 
all flowing from w^t to east, join the Pique. 
These all come down little lateral valleys, wUch 
are so full of foliage, that the streams are only seen 
where they issue from them. At Cierp I stopped 
to breakfast, at a very small auberge, where, how- 
ever, cafe au laii was attainable ; and, after a short 
rest, I proceeded on my journey. Soon after leav- 
ing Cierp, the Pique mingles its waters with the 
more celebrated Garonne, destined to fertilize the 
southern plains of France — to connect the Great 
Canal of Languedoc and the Mediterranean with 
the Atlantic — and to be the channel of commerce. 
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and form the port, of one of the first oommercial 
cities of Europe — Bourdeaux. 

After the junction of the two rivers, the scenery 
becomes softer. By one ascending from the plains, 
it might be called mountain-scenery ; but, con- 
trasted with the majestic scenes of the Hautes Py- 
r^n^es, its character is gentleness. AH this country 
is well peopled. I passed numerous hamlets, and 
several villages ; and the appearance of the land as 
well as of the people, announced a departure from 
the mountains. At a place called St. Bertrand de 
Cominges, my path and the road no longer lay to- 
gether. The road struck to the right to St. Gaudens 
and Thoulouse ; but my direction lay to the left, 
up the bank of the Neate to La Bartke, I found 
only a foot-path by the river-side ; but this was suf- 
ficient. There was no mistaking the way ; and, i^ter 
a pleasant walk of about three hours from St. Ber- 
trand, I saw La Barthe on the opposite side of the 
river. There was no bridge across, and opposite 
to La Barthe the stream was not fordable; but 
about half a inile up the river, I found a spot, 
where, by wading only knee-deep, and making a 
few long steps from rock to rock, across deeper 
channel^ I attained the opposite bank, and reached 
La Barthe. Here I dined, and inquired my road 
to Bagneres de Bigorre. I learned that there was 
no road, not even a track, and that the distance 
was about three leagues and a half. A peasant lad 
at the auberge undertook to guide me across the 
country ; and, as I was desirous of reaching Bag- 
neres that night, I had no remedy but to put myself 
under his protection. 

Our road lay through green acclivities and sweet 
pastoral scenes ; but, at one place, a novel and highly 
picturesque scene presented itself. It was a deep 
valley, not half a mile across, bounded by rocks ; 
and upon the summit of the rocks, opposite to each 
other, stood the ruins of two castles. These were 
the castles of Espeche and Lomine ; and the guide 
narrated a tradition of these places as we went 
along. The lords of these two castles were enemies, 
and constantly disputed with one another the pos- 
session of the valley that lay between their castles ; 
but, along with this enmity, each was enamoured 
of the wS'e of the other, though the ladies them- 
selves loved their own lords, and gave no encou- 
ragement to the enemies of their husbands. At this 
time the crusades were published ; and both of 
these nobles resolved to forset private animosities 
for a time, and join the staii£trd of the Cross. It 
so happened, however, that after travelling — the 
tradition does not say whether in company or not — 
during several days, the devil entered into both 
their hearts, and they both reasoned after this 
manner : — ^** My enemy has gone to the Holy Wars, 
and has left both his lands and his wife unpro- 
tected. I hate him, but I love his wife. What 
hinders me from returning, and making the most of 
his absence ?" An'd so both the lord of Epesche and 
the lord of Lomine returned, and took the road, not 
to their own castles, but to the castles of each other. 

But it so happened, that on the y&cy night upon 
which these two nobles left their own castles, their 
ladies had a vision. Each was warned, in a dream, 
of the intention of her husband to return, and go 
to the castle of his enemy, that he might find his 
enemy's wife ; and this vision being often repeated, 
these noble dames resolved — instigated, no doubt, 
by the same kind power that had sent the vision — 



to seek each other, and communicate what had 
happened. Accordingly, these ladies left their own 
castles to cross the valley, and met each Other by 
the way; and having communicated the mutual 
vision, they resolved upon a method of avoiding the 
danger, and of at the same time proving to their 
lords their own affection, and the Divine interposi- 
tion by which they had been warned of the future. 
They determined to change castles ; and that very 
day they put their resolution into effect. 

Meanwhile, their lords arrived under cover of 
night, each at the castle of his enemy, and were 
greatly surprised to find that no wonder was excited 
by their return, for the ladies had forewarned their 
household of what was to be expected ; but still 
greater was their surprise, when, upon being 
ushered into the castle hall, each beheld his own 
spouse. The explanation that followed wrought a 
miraculous change. Touched with the affection of 
their own wives, they were convinced that this re- 
conciliation was the will of God, since its means 
had been miraculously revealed in a vision. They 
abjured their mutual enmity — swore unalterable 
fidelity to their own wives — ^and set out in company 
for the Holy Land. 

It was nearly dark before we arrived at Bagneres 
de Bigorre, where, the reader will recollect, I have 
already conducted him. The distance had proved 
greater than it was said to be, which is always the 
case with unmeasured distances ; and we had been 
several times obliged to deviate from our course, 
in order to find convenient fords across streams, 
narrow, but deep and rapid. A tired and hungry 
travelleif cannot arrive at a better place than Bag- 
neres de Bigorre, for there is noting he desires 
that cannot be obtained there. 

Next morning I left Bagneres for Lourdes. This 
is a truly charming road. It lies all the way along 
the foot of the Pyrenees, among the loveliest scenes, 
created by gentle undulations, and verdant knolls, 
and meadows, and cottages ; and the Pyrenees, 
with their clefts and shadows, and scattered woods, 
rising on the left. Of Lourdes, I need add nothing 
to what I have already observed on my way to St. 
Sauveur. I left it for Pan tlie next morning ; and 
having now descended from the mountains, and the 
weather being insufferably hot, I hired a caliche 
for my journey. 

The banks of the Gave, along which the road lies 
all the way from Lourdes to Pau, are of the most 
picturesque description. We are no longer among 
mountains, but among wooded hills, generally clothed 
to the summit ; and the green beauty of the fields 
that lay along the river-side, reminded me of the 
Semmenthall in Switzerland. Passing near the 
Lac de Lourdes, which I had already visited, I 
reached St. Pe ; which was founded in 1032, by 
William duke of Gascony, because he had re- 
covered his health in a journey which he made in 
these parts ; and at the same time he founded and 
endowed a monastery of Benedictines, which he 
dedicated to God and St. Peter ; and so the town 
obtained the name of St. Pe. The duke of Gascony 
filled the convent with rich offerings, which have 
long since been better employed. St. Pe contains 
about three thousand inhabitants ; and, besides the 
labours of agriculture, which are limited by the 
quantity of forest that lies in the vicinity, they 
occupy themselves in the manufacture of combs and 
of calico,. and also find employment in the iron 
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mines of L<mbie. The tituation of St Pe is beanti- 
fill. Soon after passing St. Pe^ we leave the de- 
partment of the High Pyrenees, and enter the Low 
Pyrenees. 

Another league brought us to Bdharamy a place 
of much interest to the devotees of the neighbour- 
hood, owing to its Mount Calvary. Here, after I 
had breakfasted, I walked up this hill by a lig-sag 
path, at every comer of which is a jtatioa, or little 
chapel, in which the most grotesque and ludicrous 
groups in wood represent the different circumstances 
in the passion of our Saviour. This was not the 
season of pilgrimage ; but I was informed, that, in 
the month of September, a vast concourse of devo- 
tees come hither, to warm their devotion, and pur- 
chase holy trinkets. The sale of these is, however, 
never suspended. A long table is placed at the 
foot of the ascent, covered with rosaries, crosses, 
rings and amulets, all blessed at some shrme $ and, 
as the woman who sold them assured me, some of 
them even blessed by his holiness himself. But the 
walk to the summit of this mount does not require 
any adventitious attraction ; it is pleasant and 
shady, and the view from the platform is itself worth 
the ascent. At this place, where there are so many 
helps to morality, I was robbed of some trifles, the 
first time I ever suffered the smallest depredation 
in France ; and I think it only just to record here, 
my belief in the great honesty of the French peo- 
ple, who cannot be charged with that disposition 
towards petty theft, which so disgraces the people 
of most other countries. This superior honesty 
may be partly owing to a natural virtue ; but I 
suspect ^t the difference in morals, and especially 
in tiie prevalence of robbery, is, in most cases, to 
be attributed chiefly to the difference in the condi- 
tion of the people. This sufficiently explains the 
difference between France and England, in a com- 
parison of the quantity of crime in the two coun- 
tries ; for, in the former country, and especially in 
the south, where the necessaries of life are so much 
more easily obtained than in England, there is 
small comparative temptation towanls depredations 
upon the property of others. However, an excep- 
tion was found at St Pe. I left a snujl basket 
containing some trifling articles in the caliche^ 
which stood at the door of the auberge while I 
breakfasted ; and when I examined the basket, I 
found all that was worth stealing had been ab- 
stracted — among other things, a purse with some 
silver, and a quantity of copper which I had placed 
there, because it was too heavy to carry in any 
other way. The commiuaire said he could recover 
the property for me ; but the articles were not 
of sufficient value to make it worth while to delay 
my journey on their account. 

Between Betharam and Pau, the country is 
beautiful, and entirely changes its character. The 
mountains are all left behind. We are traversing 
the rich vales of Beam ; every inch of land is cul- 
tivated ; and the road is a constant succession of 
villages and houses. The principal produce of this 
country is fruit, wine, and Indian com, all of which 
grow in great perfection. It is from this district 
that the prunes so much prized in England are 
grown and prepared ; and every descr^tion of fruit 
that is produced, in the lower parts of Beam is ex- 
cellent of its kind. Here, too, we find the vine, not 
as it is found in the other parts of France — an in- 
significant shrub covering the acclivities, and pos« I 



seflsing not much greater beauty than a potato-field ; 
but trained from tree to tree, as in some parts of 
Italy and in the TyroL The vine is then the most 
beautiful of plants, with its interlacing twigs, and 
broad leaves, and rich clusters. 

Along great part of the road, rows of trees are 
planted ; and the vine, trained all the way along 
from tree to tree, forms the most beautiful of all 
fences. This district, excepting the valleys of the 
Pyrenees, is certainly the most beautiful part of 
France ; and although we are no longer among the 
Pyrenees, they are seen bounding the horizon on 
the south, and not at so great a distance as to de- 
prive us of the effect of their shadows and inequali- 
ties. Tt was Sunday as I approached Pau ; and I 
saw, therefore, to the greatest advantage, tiie pea- 
santry of those parts dressed in their holiday-clotiies, 
and engaged in those rural pastimes which are per- 
mitted on that day by the faith which they profess. 
I reached Pau before dinner, and alighted at tiie 
kStd de la Ports, the best in tiie town. 
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Pau has always enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the most interesting cities of the south of France ; 
and altogether, I think, it deserves its reputation. 
It lies in one of the most beautiful and most abun- 
dant countries in Europe, in one of the finest cli- 
mates ; and the city itself is clean, airy, and 
abounds in every convenience, and in most luxuries. 
As for the environs of Pau, they are certainly 
beautiful. The Gave serpentines tiirough the 
charming undulating country that surrounds the 
town. Grain, meadows, ana vine, diversify the 
scenery ; and innumerable country-houses are 
everywhere scattered around. I was particuhur ly 
delighted with tiie number and extraordinary 
beauty of tiie weeping-willows, which ornament a 
beautiful slope that hes to tiie south of the city, 
and which hang also above the river. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of some of the promenades in 
the neighbourhood of Pau. Some lie along the 
side of the Gave, others along the bank of the 
smaller river Rees ; and witiiin the town ihere is 
a large and shaded platform, which commands a 
magnificent view over the surrounding country. 
Pau is a great resort for strangers, particularly 
English ; and with the exception of Bayonne, upon 
whose advantages I have already expatiated, Pau 
I think tile most desirable of any of the towns 
which are selected by foreigners as a residence. 
There are abundance of excelleift houses to be ob- 
tained at a very moderate expense ; and the mar- 
kets are both abundant and cheap. Meat seldom 
exceeds 3^d. per lb. ; fowls are not more than Is. 3d. 
per pair ; fish from the rivers are very abundant ; 
and fruit and vegetables are nowhere to be found 
in greater variety or perfection. Excellent wine is 
about 3d. per bottie. There are generally fifty or 
sixty English families in Pau and its neighbour- 
hood, and the number, I understand, is upon the 
increase. 
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The chief interest of Fan arises from its having 
been the birth-place of Henry lY., and from the 
castie, which is still to be seen nearly in the con- 
dition in which he left it. The castle of Henri 
Quatre is of more ancient date than the town. The 
princes of Beam, in fcmner times, had their resi- 
dence at Moriaas ; but being obliged to make fre- 
quent head against the Saracens, who were then 
accustomed to make fierce inroads from Spain, they 
resolTed upon building a chateau, that might serve 
at once for observation and pleasure ; and to this 
tlie chateau of Henri Quatre owes its origin. Its 
name was originally Pciou, a Bernese word for 
gtaJse, owing to stakes having been driven in to 
mark the spot upon which the castle was to be 
erected ; and this word gave the name of Pau to 
the city which was founded in the neighbourhood, 
about the middle of the tenth century. The site of 
the castle is finely chosen. From the towers of the 
castle, and even from the windows, a ravishing 
prospect is disclosed. The whole province of 
Beam — certainly one of the most fertile in the 
world — lies like a map below ; and the majestic 
range of the Pyrenees is tbe back-ground of this 
rich picture. When the atmosphere is clear, the 
Breche de Roland can be discovered from the 
summit. 

I was not long in Pau before paying a visit to 
the castle, the birth-place of that monarch. 
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Qui fut de sea sujets le vainqueur et le pire." 



Every thing remains as of old. The ancient 
portraits are there — the old furniture ; and even 
the cradle of the king is seen in the chamber where 
he was bom. The monarch alone is wanting : his 
statue, which stands in the vestibule, is meant to 
supply his place. The cradle of the long is of tor- 
toiseshell ; and during the revolution it narrowly 
escaped destruction. It was resolved, at the time 
of the revolution, by the infuriated madmen who 
imitated the example of the Parisians, to bum this 
relic as a public /tto. But, fortunately, an inhabi- 
tant of the town, m, de Beauregard, was in possession 
of a cradle of the same material, and not unlike 
that preserved in the castie. This gentleman com- 
municated with the porter of the chateau ; and 
having secretly introduced his own cradle into the 
castle, it was afterwards brought out as the true 
cradle, and was burnt in the square by the infu- 
riated populace ; and thus the cradle of Henri 
Quatre was preserved. 

But although this relic has been preserved, the 
castle itself suffered greatly during the time of the 
revolution. It was at that time used as military 
quarters ; and the sculpture which once embellished 
the walls of the interior is so much mutilated and 
destroyed — ^partly perhaps intentionally, and partly 
by the effects of time — ^that the subjects of it are no 
longer discernible. In other respects, the castle 
has been repaired, and the repairs have amounted 
to upwards of 700,000 francs. At a short distance 
from the town, ascending the Gave, and turning 
towards the mountains, are the ruins of the chateau 
of Coaraze, the outer walls and one of the towers of 
which are yet standing. There, the early childhood 
of Henry IV. was passed, under the care of the 
baroness de Moissens, his governess. That was a 
fine wish of this .noble-minded king, expressed in 
these words : — ^ Je veux, que le moindre paysan 
mette une poule dans son pot le Dimanche.*' 



The inhalntants of Pau have not to travel so far 
as the Hamtes Pyrinies to benefit by medicinal 
springs. Let eanx bonnet and let eaux chaudet, are 
both within eight leagues of Pau ; and thither, ac- 
cordingly, many inhabitants repair during ** the 
season." But the English generally take the longer 
journey to B^neres de Bigorre, which is more 
fashionable. Let eaug bonnet and let eaux chaudet 
have lone been known. In 1591, the sister of 
Henry IV. visited them ; and previous to this time, 
M. de Thou, who measured the altitude of the Py- 
renees, had visited them, and drank twenty-five 
glasses of water every day. 

Having satisfied my curiosity at Pau, I left it en 
dilipenee for Bourdeaux. Most of this journey being 
penormed during the night, I cannot enter much 
into detail ; but I do not greatly err in saying, that 
the road from Pau to Bourdeaux lies through a rich 
country ; and that the banks of the Garonne, which 
we travelled along, afford those agreeable and riani4 
views, which mi^it be expected from the magni- 
tude of its stream, and from the southern latitude 
of the country through which it flows. I was 
greatiy surprised, however, in this very fertile and 
abundant country, to find so great a scant of pro- 
visions in the inns. Some accident had happened to 
tbe diligence from Bourdeaux to Pau ; and horses 
not being in readiness for us at tlie usual stations, 
we were obliged to dine, sup, and breakfa8t,*at inns 
where we were not expected. It was impossible to 
avoid contrasting the condition of these inns with 
the inns of Engbuid on any of our great roads. Tra- 
velling upon any of our great roads, one could find 
no difiiculty in obtaining a comfortable dinner at any 
respectable inn ; but, in this journey to Bourdeaux, 
we were half-starved ; and a few eggs, and one or 
two ill-fed fowls, were all that could be procured for 
a very numerous company ; and when the diligence 
stopped to breakfast at a town of some considerable 
extent, neither coffee nor milk could be obtained at 
the inn ; and I was obliged to run over half the town 
before being able to procure those articles, which, 
in France, are considered the chief necessaries of 
life. I arrived in Bourdeaux about mid-day, and 
established myself in an excellent apartment in the 
hS^ de V Europe — the best among the many good 
hotels in the city. I always go to the best hotel. 
There is nothing gained to economy, and a great 
deal lost to comfort, by going to an inferior house. 
All that is required on the part of the economical 
traveller, who goes to the first hotel, is to ask the 
price of his apurtment. It is in this that the chief 
difference in expense consists ; for great establish- 
ments have apartments of all gradet. 
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Bourdeaux is less visited by the traveller than any 
other great city in Europe, excepting the Spanish 
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cities ; and the reason of this it is not difficult to 
explain. I do not speak of mercantile men, who 
visit Bourdeaux upon business ; but of travellers 
who make a Toyage d'agrhment. Bourdeaux is not 
on the road either to Vienna, or Switzerland, or 
Italy. If one goes to Bourdeaux^ it must be to see 
Bourdeaux, and nothing else ; for to include Bour- 
deaux in a tour to any other country, would be a 
dktcur of many hundred miles. And yet I know 
very few cities in Europe more magnificent than 
this maritime capital of France ; and to the Eng- 
lish it possesses a peculiar interest, owing to its 
connection with that article which has become one 
of the chief luxuries of our English population. 
I trust, therefore, that a more detailed account of 
Bourdeaux, than I am generally in the habit of 
giving of cities, may not be considered unacceptable. 
It is not ascertained at what epoch Bourdeaux 
was founded. Some historians have fixed the date 
in the days of Tarquin ; — others have supposed 
thai it was founded by the Phoenicians, four cen- 
turies before the vulgar era. Something, I believe, 
is to be said in favour of each of these opinions ; 
but the best-founded conjecture is considered to be 
that which places the foundation of the city shortly 
after the invasion and conquest of the Gauls by 
Julius Ceesar.. Like every other great city, its be- 
ginnings were small ; and, indeed, although often 
partially rebuilt and improved, its present splen- 
dour is to be dated only as far back as the reign of 
Louis XV. In its early years, Bourdeaux was 
successively subject to the Visigoths, the Franks, 
the Saracens, and the Normans — the kings of 
France — the kings of Aquitania — the dukes of 
Guienne and Gascony — and, at length, passed un- 
der the sovereignty of Henry of Plantagenet, duke 
of Normandy, and count of Anjou, presumptive 
heir to the English crown ; and, after long pro- 
tracted wars, Bourdeaux, and the whole of Guienne, 
conquered by Charles VII., were finally annexed 
to the French crown. 

The etymology of the ancient name Burdigala, 
or, according to Strabo, Burdecala, has not been 
explained. The modern word Bourdeaux admits 
of an easy explanation ; for it is almost literally 
bord des eaux, or, borde d\aux, which is truth ; but 
this affords no explanation of the ancient Burdi- 
gala, or Burdecala, Bourdeaux is, in fact, sur- 
rounded by waters. On the east the Garonne flows ; 
on the west and south, three streams, called the 
Deveze, Peugue, B^les, are found ; and on the 
north are the rivulets called the Bourde and the 
Jalle» And, besides all these running streams, 
there are many large marshes at no great disl^mce, 
from the city. 

So situated, it may be supposed that Bourdeaux 
cannot be a healthy city. The winds which blow 
the most frequently are, west, south-west, and 
north-west ; and these, blowing over the ocean and 
the Landes, must necessarily be charged with hu- 
midity. Accordingly, the atmospheire of Bour- 
deaux is most commonly moist and mild. During 
the winters, which are generally rainy, the ther- 
mometer seldom descends below the fifth or fourth 
degree of Reaumur. In summer, it ranges from 
twenty to twenty-five of Reaumur. This humid 
atmosphere, and high temperature during the sum- 
mer, together with the vicinity of the marshes, is 
productive of frequent epidemics, and of various 
other maladies ; among which the most frequent 



are, colds and coughs, intermittent fevers, rheuma- 
tism, and particidarly those diseases which the 
French call phthisie tuberctdeuse des adultesy et 
phthitie pUuUeute des tieiUards. In the year 1826, 
there were bom 1887 males, and 1890 females ; in 
all, 3777 births. In the same year, there were 
married 882 persons, and 3277 persons died. 

The stranger who, for the first time, leaves his 
hotel, to walk through the streets of Bourdeaux, 
is surprised with its magnificence. The spacious 
streets, and handsome buildings that line them, 
and the splendour of many of the public buildings, 
are scarcely to be equalled in any other city ; and 
I have no hesitation in affirming, that the quay or 
l>ort of Bourdeaux presents a coup d'csU more splen- 
did and imposing than any thing that is to be seen 
either in London or Paris. The quay, of course, 
follows the curve of the river, and is considerably 
more than three miles in length. The whole of 
this vast curve is composed of an unbroken cres- 
cent of lofty, irregular, and g^ieraily handsome 
buildings, and is diversified by many fine towers 
and spires that rise behind it. The quay itself is 
broad ; and the river, which flows beneath, is be- 
tween six and seven hundred yards in breadth. It 
may easily be believed, then, that viewing this 
scene from any opposite point from which the eye 
may embrace the whole extent of this magnificent 
arch, one cannot hesitate in according to it a de- 
cided superiority over any coup d'csil presented to 
us, in eidier the French or in the English metro- 
polis. 

The streets of Bourdeaux are so crowded, there 
is so much bustle and traffic, and the inhabitants 
have so much of a business-air, that, in walking 
the streets, one is stix)ngly reminded of London. 
Few loungers are to be seen. Every one walks as 
if he had some errand ; and waggons, carts, coaches, 
and even private carriages, are more frequent than 
in any provincial city or town that I can at this 
moment recollect, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Liverpool. I spent the whole of the first day I 
was in Bourdeaux on the quay, and on the bridge 
called Le pont de Bourdeaux. This is undoubtedly 
a magnificent structure ; and the Borddais are 
justly proud of a monument which, in his own^r«, 
has no rival in Europe. A bridge over the Garonne 
at Bourdeaux w^as long contemplated before it was 
begun. It was first proposed by the mar^chal de 
Richelieu ^ but it was not until the return of Louis 
XVIII. to the throne that the work was com- 
menced. The chief difficulties which opposed the 
construction of the bridge, were the depth of wa- 
ter, the force of the currents, and, above all, the 
instability of the bed of the river. The general 
depth of the river is from eighteen to thirty feet ; 
and the flow of the tide adds eighteen feet to this 
depth. The current, with an ebbing tide, flows at 
the rate of no less than nine feet per second — up- 
wards of six miles per hour ; and the bed of the 
river is a loose sand, and far from a level surface. 

Countries are generally proud of the length of 
their bridges. The English are proud of Water- 
loo-bridge ; the Prussians, of the bridge over the 
Elbe ; the French of the Pont de Bourdeaux ; and 
it is rather a wound to national vanity, to tell an. 
Englishman that there is a longer than Waterloo- 
bridge ; or a Frenchman, that the Pont de Bour- 
deaux is not the longest in the world. For my 
own part, I was certainly national enough to be- 
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lieve, that the length and breadth of Waterloo- 
bridge exceeded that of any other ; and did feel 
some little disappointment when I discovered my 
error. But it is an error ; and 1 am therefore 
bound to rectify it. The following will show at 
once the comparative dimensions of the most re- 
markable bridges in Europe. The measurements 
I state in French mitres and hundred parts, as 1 
obtained them from a French work : 



Naxbs oy Bbjsgks, 



Length of 
Bridges be- 
tween the 
Butments. 



net. c> 

486 68 

877 .. 

434 18 

670 .. 

441 .. 



Breadth 
between 

the 
Parapets. 



met. c. 

14 86 

12 80 

14 60 

7 60 

10 45 



Num- 
ber of 
Arches. 



17 

9 

16 

18 

18 



Diameter 

of 
Arches. 



met. c. 
26 49 

86 •. 

24 40 

Very 
nneqnal. 



16 17 10 .. 



Thick- 

ness 

of 

Piprs. 



met. c. 
4 21 

6 

4 87 

Un- 
equal. 



From this table, then, it appears, that the Pont 
de Bourdeaux is one hundred and nine yards lon- 
ger than Waterloo-bridge ; and that the Pont de 
la Guilotiere is eighty-four yards longer than the 
Pont de Bourdeaux. In breadth, the Pont de 
Bourdeaux and the Pont de Tours have both the 
advantage of Waterloo-bridge. But the elegance 
of a bridge depending chiefly upon the span of the 
arches, it is probable that Waterloo-bridge may 
still be the most beautiful, though inferior both in 
length and in breadth to the Pont de Bourdeaux. 

But wherever the preference may be due, the 
bridge of Bourdeaux is a beautiful structure, and 
not only an ornament, but a most essential conve- 
nience to the city. This convenience is brought 
very forcibly before the notice of the traveller who 
journeys from Bourdeaux to Paris ; for, after 
passing along the Pont de Bourdeaux at the rate 
at which a French diligence travels, he arrives at 
the Dordogne, across which there is no bridge ; and 
although he is ferried across by a very convenient 
machine, the delay and discomfort of a ferry are 
very strongly contrasted with the convenience of a 
bridge. 

I believe the construction of this bridge is sin- 
gular, and to architects interesting. There are 
arched galleries between the top of the arches and 
the level of the bridge, through which one is able 
to walk from one end to the other. The whole 
interior is a continuation of arches ; and there is, 
besides, an aqueduct, by which the waters which 
rise in the heights on the right bank of the river 
are conveyed to the city. The view of the quay, 
from about the centre of the bridge, is superb. 
This is the best position from which it can be 
viewed, excepting, perhaps, the heights that rise 
about a mile from the right bank of the river. I 
have seldom returned from a walk more gratified 
than from this promenade upon the quay and the 
bridge of Bourdeaux. 

The same evening I went to the theatre, called 
1j€ grcmd Theatre — a name it well deserves, for it 
is a great work in every sense of the word. There 
is no theatre in any other city so magnificent as 
the great theatre of Bourdeaux, whether its dimen- 
sions be regarded, or the beauty of its architec- 
ture. This edifice was erected in the reign of 
Louis XVI. Three years only were employed in 



its construction, and the expense amounted to about 
170,00(W. sterling. The facade is a magnificent 
colonnade, in the Corinthian order. Pilastres of 
the same order ornament the sides. Every thing 
about this building is in unison with its splendid 
exterior. Its staircase, light and aerial, and adorned 
with Ionic columns — ^its interior, both vast and 
beautiful, ornamented by columns of the Composite 
order — ^its cupola, its galleries, its saloons, its caf^s — 
all are beautiful and harmonious. There is a con- 
trivance by which the floor of the pit is made level 
with the stage at pleasure ; by means of which con- 
trivance, the building serves both as a theatre and 
a ball-room. But beautiful as this theatre is, the 
people of Bourdeaux do not support it. It is often 
almost deserted, and is never well filled. This is 
certainly surprising, considering the known par- 
tiahty of the French for theatrical entertainments, 
and in a city so wealthy as Bourdeaux. On the 
night when I was present, at a representation of a 
tragedy, the boxes were nearly empty, and the pit 
was not much more than half full ; and although 
the performance was highly respectable, the au- 
dience appeared to pay very little attention to it. 
But the bidf^t which followed the play was much 
more honoured. Every one gave his serious atten- 
tion to it ; and the interest excited was shown in the 
applause also which it received. Even if there 
were no representation, the theatre of Bourdeaux 
would be worth visiting, owing to the magnificence 
of its interior. 

But the theatre of Bonrdeaux is not the only 
building in this city that is superior to any edifice 
dedicated to the same purpose in any other city. 
The new hospital is also upon a scale of magnifi- 
cence and comfort beyond what is to be found in 
any other town in Europe. I dedicated the second 
of my days at Bourdeaux to a visit to this hospital, 
and was equally surprised at its extent, and de- 
lighted with the admirable arrangements that per- 
vade every part of it. There is nothing that this 
hospital does not contain. It includes seven hun- 
dred and ten beds for sick persons, and eighteen 
chambers for the accommodation of persons who 
pay for the attentions they receive. It contains 
baths, bake-houses, courts, an apothecary's-shop, 
water-reservoirs, gardens, and accommodation for 
medical men. There are also in the hospital thirty- 
four reservoirs for water, as a provision against 
fire, containing fourteen hundred and ten hogs- 
heads. I need scarcely add, that, in the cleanliness 
of every department, the hospitsJ is perfect ; and 
that, in the smallest minutiae, every thing is found 
that can contribute either to health or to comfort. 
The Bordelais are justly proud of this noble insti- 
tution. 

There are many fine churches in Bourdeaux, 
particularly the church of St. Andr^, whose towel's, 
in the Grothic style, are truly beautiful. The church 
of St. Michael also is well worthy of a visit : but 
descriptions of churches are tedious, and I always 
avoid them if possible. 

Bourdeaux possesses many societies for the en- 
couragement of science and literature, particularly 
the Royal Academy, the Linnaean Society, the 
Royal Medical Society, and the Mmee de la Ville de 
Bourdeaux, which includes the library, the cabinet 
of natural history, and the gallery of pictures. The 
library had its origin at the time of the destruction 
of the convents, when the libraries which belonged 
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to them were removed, and raited into one. It 
containB aboat a hmidred thousand vohmiee, and 
many rare works and mannseriirts. Among the 
latter is the first French translation of Liry, made 
by order of king John, and is beautifully illmni- 
nated. There is also a eopy of Montaigne's Essays, 
printed in Paris in the year 1588, the maxvins 
covered with corrections and notes bv the author. 
This was intended by Montaigne as the basis of a 
new editicm ef his works, to be published under his 
own eye ; and this intention was carried into effect, 
after his death, by Naigeon, who, with the assistance 
of this copy, published his edition in four volumes 
8vo., with all the additions and corrections which 
Montaigne proposed to have added. 

The cabinet of natural history is not without its 
attractions. The conchologist especially will find 
there a most interesting display. The gallery of 
pictures contains, as yet, little to attract the ama- 
teur. 

Public instruction in Bourdeaux is upon the 
very best footing. The most important establish- 
ment for education is the Royal College of Bour- 
deaux, in which the following branches of knowledge 
are taught, gratuitously — ^the Latin, Greek, and 
French languages, natural and moral philosophy, 
rhetoric, natural history, geography, chronology, 
mythology, ancient and modem history, writing, 
arithmetic, and drawing. The living languages, 
music, drawing, and fencing, are also taught to such 
of the pupils as pay for instruction in them. Books, 
paper, &c., are all famished to the scholars by the 
college ; and along with mental improvement, 
bodily health is not neglected. There is an infir- 
mary attached to the coUege, where the best medi- 
cal advice, and all requisite attentions, are provided. 
Besides this college, Bourdeaux possesses also a 
Royal Medical Academy, a School of Botany, with a 
garden attached to it, a Royal Institution (gratuitous) 
for the Deaf &nd Dumb, in which these unfortunates 
are educated, maintained, and taught whatever trade 
may suit their inclinations ; a Gratuitous School 
of Design and Painting ; a Commercial School^ and 
particularly an Establishment for the Improve- 
ment of Agriculture, called Ferme ExpermenlUde. A 
company of persons, zealous for the adoption of the 
best system of husbandry, formed themselves into 
a society, and, in 1823, obtained a royal charter. 
Produce of every kind, the culture of forest and 
fruit-trees, and the breeding of cattle, all enter the 
views of the society ; and parcels of land are lent 
to individuals who may be desirous of trying any 
thing novel, upon their own charges. 

I could enumerate many other societies existing 
in Bourdeaux, having for their object the improve- 
ment of man's intellectual and moral condition ; but 
enumerations of this kind are tedious, and convey 
little information, and less entertainmeixt. 

The antiquarian will find in Bourdeaux some 
remains of antiquity. Among others, there are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, of which, however, little 
remains excepting the gate ; the remains cH the 
palace of the ancient dukes of Aquitania ; some 
vestiges of a temple of Diana ; of a fountain ; of 
another temple, and of the ancient port. But it 
requires the mania of antiquarianism fully to enjoy 
these vestiges of other days. 

The situation of Bourdeaux is very remarkable. 
Let a stranger sail down the Garonne, and so arrive 
in Bourdeaux, or let him descend the heights that 



lie between the Dordogne and Bourdeaux, and he 
would aaVfin either case, Uiat Bourdeaux was situ- 
ated in the midst of fertility and beauty. But let 
him arrive in this city from the west, having trs- 
verMd theXoiHJef ; or let him disembark near the 
mouth of the Chnmdtf and travel up its banks, and 
he will feel astonishment that a city so great and 
magnificent as Bourdeaux should be placed in the 
midst of barrennees. I know of no city whose 
vicinity oombinesy in so narrow limits, the utmost 
fertility and beauty, and the most cheerless bar- 
renness. The banlu of the Garonne, above Bour- 
deaux, are as beautiful, and more striking, than 
the bflAks of the Loire ; and the heights tliat lie 
to the north-east of Bourdeaux are also beau- 
tifully broken into hill and dale, and cfaanningly 
diversified by the variety of their productions; 
while, on the other hand, the Landea present a vast 
and cheerless desert ; and the Dunes of the Grizonde, 
a wide district of sand-hills and lagunes, the most 
dismal of all kinds of scenery. The districts around 
Bourdeaux may be thus summed up : — numerous 
vineyiurds, less or more precious — stony hills — 
stripes of the utmost fertility lying along tiie rivers 
— dangerous and unhealthy marshes — seas of naked 
sand — ^traets of stunted pine, and arid deserts, over- 
flowed in winter, and burnt up in summer, strewn 
with heath, and to which the horizon is the only 
boundary ; — ^Uiese are the Landes, 

The condition of the peasantry of the department 
is, in general, only viUdioere» The labourer in the 
wine-districts, in particular, may be called poor. 
The vineyards of Bourdeaux are the property of 
large proprietors ; and a country wholly a wine- 
country, offers fewer resources to the labourer than 
where the orc^ are varied, and husbandry more 
^l&aenL The price of labour is not, however, low 
m this department. Two francs and a half per da>* 
are sufficient to procure the comforts of life in tha 
country ; but the character of the peasantry is not 
marked by industry. The nature of the climate, 
perhaps, engenders idleness ; and the cheapness of 
brandy, from, the refuse of the wine, is an incite- 
ment to intemperance. The character of the inha- 
bitants of Bourdeaux imd its neighbourhood has 
always been remarkable for its greater placidity, 
than that which distinguishes the character of the 
French nation in most other parts. During the 
time of the Revolution, Bourdeaux was not distin- 
guidied for sudi acts of atrocity and outrage as 
disgraced the other great cities of the empire — 
a fact that may be partly accounted for in a city 
whose inhabitants chiefly live by the produce of 
the land and its export ; for, among a population of 
this kind, there is always a better feeling, and a 
more intimate union, among the poor and the rich, 
than prevails in those cities which live by their 
manulutures. 

With ree^ct to the condition of the inhabitants 
of the Lamdea of Bourdeaux, many and various 
opinions are to be found ; for my own part, although 
I have passed through the Landes, I have had but 
scanty opportunity of examining the condition of 
the people, and must therefore rely upon the au- 
thorities which are the most worthy of credit. The 
author of the Etudes administratvoes sur les Landes, 
speaking of the inhabitants of this district, says— 
'^ Affiublis par un regime malsain, ils arrivent k I'age 
ou commence la faculty de rdfl^chir, sans I'instruc- 
tion qui la prepare ; sans la force physique quisert 
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h son d^veloppement. . . . Des vdtements grossiers, 
toujours maX aasortis h la temperature du climat, 
lee aecablent pendant V4i6 sans les preserver du 
froid pendant Thiver. . . . Conduits par des usages, 
pr€venus oontre les innovations, guides par ui^ in- 
t^r^ sans caleul, peu acoessibles aux affections de 
la nature, ils semblent r^aerver leur sensibility 
pour les animaux qui forment leur unique richesse. 

Une nature stfvire, et dont Taspect ne varie 

jsunais, un retour constant des m^es occupations, 
un exces de misire tel qu'il ^mousse jusqu'au sen- 
timent du malaise, panUysent leur intelUgence, et 
les r^ident incapables de ces pens^es ^nergetiques 
qui donnent ik I'homme la force n^cessaire pour se 
roidir centre le malheur et ^chapperaux conditions 
facbeuses de son existence." There ia doubtless 
much truth in this picture. At the same time, 
although, in comparison with the inhabitants of 
more uvoured dutricts, the sum of enjoyment 
which falls to the share of the shepherd of the 
Landes may be few, yet the accustomed usages of 
his class probably content him. He is miserable, 
no doubt, in one sense ; but he is not himself aware 
of his own misery. He has more than enough to 
satisfy the wants of nature ; for the inhabitant of 
the Lctnda ia not poor. He is not accustomed to 
consume any foreign produce ; and, by the breeding 
of cattle, he even amasses some fortune. I now 
regret, that I did not devote some time to an ex- 
cursion through the Landa^ and to some inquiry 
into the condition of the inhabitants ; but I have 
I>erhaps a sufficient excuse in the heats of summer, 
under which the Landa were then burnt up. 

The middle and highest classes of the inhabitants 
of Bourdeaux are occupied entirely by commerce ; 
but society is, like that in every other town of such 
extent as Bourdeaux, divided into eoteriet. The 
higher class of merchants consider themselves as 
far above the second class, as the exokmoet of a 
metropolis feel themselves superior to the highest 
class of merchants. There ia less socieiy in Bour- 
deaux than might be expected in so large a town. 
The grades keep distinct, excepting at the time of 
the carnival, when reserve is in some degree 
thrown off. In Bourdeaux, as in Paris, dinner- 
parties are rare, excepting among the few English 
merchants. Every eoterU has its toirees, and the 
gentlemen have their caf ^s and their dubs. 

I went, as is expected of every stranger who 
visits Bomrdeaux, to see the Chateau de Montesqueiu. 
It is situated about four leagues from Bourdeaux, 
in a fine fertile country. It is a huge and very 
inelegant building, surrounded by a fosse ; and a 
long avenue of oaks leads to ^e gate. In the 
chamber which was used as a study by this great 
man, all the furniture has been preserved with re- 
ligious care. An unadorned bed, a few easy chairs 
of a Gothic form, and some family portraits, are 
only seen. The room is wainscoted; and It appears, 
from the rubbed appearance of the left side of the 
fire-place, as if Montesquieu had been accustomed 
to meditate upon his work with his foot resting 
against the wall. This is a little matter ; but there 
is some interest even in trifles like these. The 
library is interesting. Upon the back of many of 
his books Montesquieu has written their names. 
From the window of the study there is a charming 
view over the surrounding country. He had found 
pleasure in this retreat ; ifor he says, ^ Je puis dire 
que la Br^de (the name of the chateau) est un des 



lieux aussi agrdables qu'il y ait en France : au 
chateau pr^ la nature s*y trouve en robe de 
chambre, et pour ainsi dire au lever du lit." I 
spent a pleasant day at the Chateau de Montesquieu ; 
for the weather was charming, the party was 
agreeable, and I had the prospect before me of an 
excellent dinner, at the house of Montieur Gue$tier, 
one of the principal wine-exporters. A prospect 
like this adds a wonderful zest to a pleasure-ex- 
cursion. 

Besides the Chateau de la Bride, there are seve- 
ral other chateaux worthy of a visit. I may men- 
tion particularly, the Chdeau de Thouan, once the 
residence of Charles IX. ; the Chateau de ViUan- 
draiU, where Clement Y. was bom, and which, not 
on account of its being the birth-place of a pope, 
but because of its situation, and die solitude and 
silence of its ruins, is worth visiting. There is also 
the fine ChaUau d'Epemon ; the Chateau de Laftte ; 
and the Chaleau-Maagaux, dear, by its very name, 
to the lover of claret. This reminds me, that I 
have an important duty to fulfil ; for, however in- 
teresting Bourdeaux maybe as a splendid city, and 
on account of the many fine monuments which it 
contains, it is doubly interesting from its connexion 
with the claret-trade ; and I hasten, therefore, to 
present the reader with a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the wines of Bourdeaux. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE WINES OF BOUBOEAUX. 

aassiflcBtioii of the Wines of Bourdeaux— Produce— aualitiea 
of Orapee— First Growths— Medoc and its Wines— Cha- 
teau-Margaux, Lafitte, Latour, Haut-Brion— Produce and 
Value of these Vineyards— Classification of the four first 
Growths of Claret— St. Emilion— Export of these Wines- 
Errors respecting the Manuf^ure of Qaiet— Inferior 
Wines exported as Clarets— Other Wines of France. 

The general ckssification of the red wines of Bour- 
deaux, although perhaps upon the whole correct, is 
nevertheless founded only on opinion, which follows 
change of taste and change of fashion. The classifi- 
cation can never be said to be perfectly, or unal- 
terably established; for, within the ktst hundred 
years, taste and opinion in the quality of the wines 
of Bourdeaux, have suffered material changes. 
Within this period, the wines of Medoc, now greatly 
the most esteemed, held but a secondary place in 
public opinion ; so much so,, that those proprietors 
who owned vineyards both in MedM and Bourg, 
never sold the produce of the latter of these — the 
most esteemed — without imposing upon the pur- 
chaser the condition of taking off his hand a part 
of the produce of the former vineyard, then consi- 
dered nir inferior. 

The quality of wines depends upon many causes. 
Some of these are natuzal causes ; such as, the 
soil, the exposure of the vineyard, the nature and 
age of the vine. Others are accidental ; such as, 
atmospheric infiuence, which too often frustrates 
the hopes of the cultivator ; a culture less or more 
careful ; the difference in itie process of fermenta- 
tion ; and the greater or smaller degree of care in 
afterwards disposing of the liquor. These latter 
causes influencing the quality of wine, may of 
course lead to a change of opinion by ^eir con- 
tinued operation ; but in classifying the wines, it is 
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supposed that the vine has not been injured by any 
untoward atmospheric change ; that the culture has 
been conducted with the utmost care ; and that, in 
short, nothing has been neglected that may afford 
the highest probability of a successful produce. 
The classification is perhaps, therefore, as perfect 
as it was possible to make it. 

The whole produce of the department is esti- 
mated at 250,000 tons. From this quantity, a fifth 
part may be deducted for drawing, evaporation, &c. 
The expense of culture is estimated over head at 
from 45,000,000 to 46,000,000 of francs (1,800,000/. 
sterling), which, estimating the quantity of land 
under vineyard, is 1 10 francs per 448 square yards ; 
and this portion of land is calculated to produce two 
hogsheads andforty-six hundred partsof a hogshead. 

A few words respecting the different grapes from 
which the Bourdeaux wines are produced, cannot 
be out of place. 

These are le Carmenet, le Carmeneref le Malbeck, 
le Petit et le Gros Verdot, le Merloty and le Mcutoutet, 
These are the finest species ; and it is from these 
that the wines of Medoc are produced. 

The Carmenet has a smooth, hairless leaf, little 
indented, the fruit middle-sized, nearly round, and 
of a bright black. 

The Canneenre grows in long clusters, and the 
grape is large, and also bright-coloured. 

The Maiheck also grows in long clusters, the fruit 
oval, and very black, the stalk reddish, and the 
leaf smooth. 

The Petvk et Gros Verdot grow in short clusters ; 
are of a vermilion colour ; have a dusky-coloured 
leaf, and very many tendrils. These grapes are pre- 
cisely the same ; only the one is larger than the other. 

The Merlot is chiefly remarkable for its velvety 
black skin, and the thickness of its stalk. The name 
of this grape is taken from the word Merle (black- 
bird), because this bird is particularly fond of that 
grape. 

These are the best grapes ; but there are many 
others from which an inferior wine is procured. I 
shall merely name them. De Maucin, le Teinturier, 
la Peloville, le Petit Chalosse Noir, la Persillade. 
It must be understood, that the names of these 
grapes are not the same in all the different districts 
where they are cultivated. 

The nature of the soil, I need scarcely s^, in- 
fluences the quality of the same grape. The V^ot, 
so productive in the plains, does not repay the 
labour of cultivation upon the heights. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that the grape which tastes the most 
agreeably does not produce the best wine. The 
grapes last mentioned are all more agreeable to the 
palate than those which produce the wines of Medoc. 
In no other part of France, has the cultivation of 
the vine been carried to so great perfection as in the 
wines of Bourdeaux. Within the last five years, 
many improvements have been made ; and the 
academy of Bourdeaux has offered prizes for cer- 
tain trials, which have in some instances proved 
successful. 

The vines which produce the first growths are 
situated on the borders of the Landes ; the other 
vines are cultivated on the heights called VEwtre- 
deux Meres, and upon the plains which border the 
Garonne and the Dordogne. The first growths of 
Medoc, which technical expression means the best 
qualities of claret, are ChaJteau-Mcfrgcmx, LafUe, and 
Laiowr, After these, come the second, third, and 



fourth growths ; and, lastly, the mn de Paysans, so 
called, because the vineyards are the property, not 
of the great proprietors, but of the peasantry. 
Many of these latter vines might probably equal the 
third and fourth growths of Medoc, if more pains 
were bestowed upon their cultivation and prepara- 
tion. These wines are consumed in the country, 
and are not sought after for exportation. The good 
faith of the peasant, in maintaining the purity of 
his wine, it is said, is not to be depended upon ; but 
the exporter ought to possess so perfect a knowledge 
of the quality of the different vineyards, as to make 
it impossible that any deception should be prac- 
tised upon him. But to return to the first growths 
of Medoc, which in England are denominated clarets. 

Medoc is that portion of the department which 
lies between the Qironde and the Gulf of Grascony. 
It is in factatongueoflandsurrounded by water. Me- 
doc is about forty-five miles long, by ten miles broad, 
and is generally a plain, excepting near the banks 
of the rivers, where some heights lie, upon which 
the best wine is grown. All that part of the land 
which produces the first growths, is a light soil, 
pretty thickly strewn with stones about an inch or 
two in diameter. About two feet below the sur- 
face, a reddish earth is found, dry, compact, and 
mixed with stones. The whole of the territory of 
Medoc is as varied in its quality as in its produce. 
The fields of one proprietor produce the choicest 
wine, while those adjoining are scarcely worth the 
labour of cultivation ; and even in the same fields 
there are bad and good spots, and veins of unpro- 
ductive land run through the most esteemed vine- 
yards. No reason can be given for the difference 
in the quality of the vine produced in different spots. 
There maybe no apparent difference in the soil, none 
in the exposure, none in the vine, none in the treat- 
ment. One vine may come up as luxuriantly, or more 
luxuriantly, than another beside it, and bear similar 
clusters ; but one may, notwithstanding, be con- 
verted into first growths, while the other will 
scarcely rise above the rank of vin du Pays. 

The culture of the vines of Medoc differs from 
that of the vines in other parts of the department. 
The shrub is low, and is supported upon a stake, 
which is there called carasson. Pine-laths, from 
eight to ten feet in length,are fixed laterally,and form 
a continued line of espeliards, about a foot and a half 
high. Generally speaking, the vines of Medoc are 
estimated to produce half a ton per 448 square yards. 

I have said, that the three first growths of the 
wines of Medoc, are Ckateau-Margaux, LaJUte, and 
Latour, These names are familiar to every claret- 
drinker. All these wines grow on gentle acclivities, 
on the left bank of the Garonne ; some nearer and 
some farther from the sea. Haut Brion, also, al- 
though not a wine of Medoc, is considered to rank 
with the first growths of claret. 

The farm of Chateau-Margaux contains, alto- 
gether, about 800 acres ; of which quantity about 
350 are occupied by the vineyards. Lafitte, which 
is twenty-five miles nearer the sea, contains 230 
acres. The vineyards of Chateau-Margaux are 
not continuous, but are intermixed with o&er vine- 
yards, which are less valuable by more than one- 
third. The farm of Latour is less extensive, and 
produces less than the other two first growths. The 
wine called Havt Brion is also a first growth, and 
ranks, at least has hitherto ranked, with the first 
growths of Medoc ; but I was informed that it has 
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lately declined in public estimation, and conBe> 
quently in deniand. 

The produce of the vineyards of Chateau-Mar- 
gaux amounts to about 160 tons — ^four hogsheads 
to the ton. 

The produce of the Lafitte vineyard amounts to 
about 120 tons. This vinevard is rather more pro- 
ductive than the Chateau-Margaux, which is con- 
siderably larger. 

The produce of the . Latour vineyard may be 
taken at 'about 120 tons also. 

Of Haut Brion, the vineyards produce from sixty 
to eighty tons. 

The price of these first growths may be stated to 
be, upon an average of ten years, from 321, to 63^. ; 
and there is a difference of 42. between every two 
growths ; f. 0. a first growth is 4/. higher in price 
than a second growth, and a second growth 41, 
higher than a third growth, &c. This rule is in- 
variable, whatever the prices may be ; because the 
classification into first, second, third, and fourtii 
growths, continues always the same. 

From this statement, which may be considered 
perfectly aulhentic, since it was received by me 
from the house of Guettier, Barton, and Co., at 
Bourdeaux, it will be seen that the whole produce 
of the first growths of Claret, ChaUau-Margaux, 
Lafitte, Latour, and Haut Brian, is no more than 
1800 hogsheads ; from which I leave the reader to 
infer, how much of the claret drunk in England is 
first growth. But although the first growths are 
limited in quantity, there is no want of inferior 
growths ; for the whole amount of the produce of 
Medoc, of all erowths, is estimated at no less than 
32,000 tons. Now that the policy of the govern- 
ment has equalized the duties upon wines, it is rea- 
sonable to imagine, that the importation of clarets 
will be greatly increased ; and perhaps it is not too 
uncharitable to suppose, that second growths will 
be passed as first growths, third growtiis as second 
growths, fourth growths as third growths, and so 
on. I think, therefore, I may not be communi- 
cating a piece of information altogether without its 
utility, if I present here the recognised classifica- 
tion of clarets of the first four growths, together 
with their estimated produce. 



FIBST GROWTHS. 



Chateau Margaux 
Chateau Lafitte 
Chateau Latour 
Haut Brion . 



from 140 to 160 tons. 

120 

120 

60 — 80 



These are the four first qualities, and are known 
under these names ; but it must be recollected, that 
the second, third, and fourth growths, are also pro- 
duced from the same estate as that which pro- 
duces the Chateau-Margaux and the LaJUte ; so that 
a wine being the produce of Margaux, is no proof 
that it is wine of a first quality. 

SECOKD GROWTHS. 

Brane Mouton • from 120tol40tons. 

N. — ^This wine ii produced on the 
same estate as the Lafitte. 
Rauzan .... from 7^ to 95 

N. — ^This wine is produced at Mar- 
gaux. 

Lascombes, also from Margaux, from 25 to 35 
Burefont, ditto . . 18—24 

Gorse . . , . 40 — 50 

LeoviUe . . . 145 — 180 



120 to 150 tons. 



N. — This is the best of the dass of 
St. Julien, a wine well known in 
England, and of which there are 
second, third, and fourth growths. 

Gruau, also k St. Julien 

THIRD GROWTHS. 

Pickon — Longueville . . from 100 to 120 
N. — ^This wine is produced on the 
same estate as the Latour. 

Cos Destoumel . . . 60 to 70 

Bergeron {k St. Julien) • 35 — 45 

Branes Arbouet (Ditto) . 100 — 120 

Kirwan . . . 60—70 

Chateau de Candale . . 20 — 25 

Malescet (of Margaux) . 10 — 15 

De Loyae (Ditto) . . 10—15 

FOURTH GROWTHS. 

Giscours .... from 40 to 60 
St. Pierre (St. Julien) . 50—70 

Duluc (Ditto) . . 80—90 

Mandavit (from the Lafitte estate) 60—90 
Canet (Ditto) . . . 150 — 200 

Dinac (Ditto) . . . 70—80 

Lacalonie (of Margaux) . 25 — 35 

Ferriere (Ditto) . . 10—15 

Tronquoy . . . . 80—100 

Ducasse .... 80—90 

Poujet .... 20—25 

Determe . . . . 18 — 20 

Boyd 40—50 

It appears, therefore, that the amount of the .first 
growth is 450 tons ; of the second growth 602 tons ; 
of the third growth 326 tons ; and of the fourth 
growth 823 tons, taking the mean produce. It will 
also be seen, that the wines of St. Julien form a 
considerable part of this produce, and are distri- 
buted over all the three latter growths. The name 
of St. Julien, therefore, is an imperfect index by 
which to judge of the quality of the wine. 

The wme of St. Emilion, a well-known wine in 
England, and generally considered a claret, is not a 
wine of Medoc, and ranks in quality with the fourth 
^x>wths above enumerated. The wines called St. 
Emilion are of no fewer than twelve kinds ; and it is 
computed, that there is exported from Bourdeaux no 
less than 2,500 tons under the denomination of St. 
Emilion. It is probable, therefore, that the greater 
proportion of the clarets drank in England are the 
different wines of St. Emilion. St. Emilion may 
be easily distinguished from the wines of Medoc, 
by the absence of the bouqiiet, and also by its more 
heady taste. 

In good seasons, nine-tenth parts of all the first 
growths are exported to England ; the rest to Hol- 
land, and the northern ports. In different seasons, 
these are exported to Holland chiefly ; and, in bad 
seasons, they are consumed in France. The first 
growths are not exported to England in any other 
than in good years, because it is more important to 
maintain the character of these wines in England, 
than, by throwing bad wine into the market as first 
growths, to realise a passing advantage. This dis- 
tribution of the first growths according to the sea- 
son is so well understood, that the proprietor of a 
second growth (la Rose) hoists, upon a tower that 
overlooks his estate, an English flag in good years, 
a Dutch flag in middling years, and a French flag 
in bad years. The recolie is always made between 
the 1st and 30th of September ; and the wine is 
usually kept three or four years before it is sent to 
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England. Until this time has elapsed, the first 
growths of the wines of Medoc are not considered 
fit for exportation.* 

Some of the wines of Bourdeanx are improved 
by a voyage ; but not the first growths of claret. 
These, when exported to America or India, are 
prepared for the voyage, by the addition of the wines 
of .Queyries and Mont-Frenand. But the best cla- 
rets are drunk in the greatest perfection in coun- 
tries the least distant from their native soil. Other 
wines of Bourdeaux — of which I shall immediately 
say a few words — ^intended solely for export to dis- 
tant countries, are improved by the voyage, and 
acquire a greater delicacy and lightness ; but these 
never equal the wines of Medoc. 

It is an error to suppose, that the first growths 
of claret, imported for the English market, are 
compound wines. Grenerally speaking, the best 
clarets are pure wines. It is only inferior wines 
that are mixed, in order to give them strength and 
colour. But I have said already, that, u^ess in 
the best seasons, first growths are not imported into 
England as first growths; and these are never 
mixed with any other wine. With respect to the 
belief that clarets are brandied, this is not generally 
the case ; and when brandy is added to the wines 
of Medoc, it is added in very small quantities. 
Some proprietors put one hogshead of brandy to 
twenty tons of wine — an eightieth part. Whe&er 
brandy be or be not added to clarets, depends en- 

* Choice claret is one of the wine-drinker*! chief Inxuriea ; 
and, to give the reader some idea of its cost, we subjoin the 
following accurate information regarding the expenses at- 
tending the importation of genuine flr*t-growth wine into 
this country, and the price at which the wine-merchant can, 
with a foir profit, afford to sell it to his customers. This in- 
formation is from a valuable little treatise on the Wines of 
Bourdeaux, by M. Paguirre, a retired wine-broker resident 
in that city : — 

Average price charged, by the first houses at 
Bourdeaux, per hogshead, for first growth 
wine of a prime vintage .... £50 
Insurance and fteight ..... 186 

Landing charges 2 6 

Duty at 7s. 8d. per gallon . . . . 16 18 6 

Bottles, corks, wax, &e. .... 4 19 

£73 8 e 
Interest, expense of premises, fcc. to time of 
sale, i^ per cent. .... 644 



£79 7 10 
This sum (equal to about £8 10s. 6d. per doz.) is, then, what 
the wine actually costs the importer before he can bring it to 
market ; but as he must have a profit on his business, he 
should get something more than this, even when the wine 
is sold immediately ; and if he keeps it, to acquire age, he 
must, besides, be paid for his risk, and the locking up of his 
capital, as well as all the other charges affecting his busi- 
ness. 

If what is here stated be Just— and vre think it cannot 
be proved to be otherwise — ^it must be a mere delusion in 
anyi>er8on in this country to suppose he can get first-growth 
wine of a fine vintage below the rate current among respect- 
able merchants. It is true, that, at this moment, we may 
purchase at Bourdeaux, flrom some shipping houses, war- 
ranted Chateau-Margatue, vintage 1825, at 1000 francs per 
hogshead : but as it is perfectly well known, that the whole 
produce of that estate was sold immediately after the vintage 
at very nearly that price, and that, after nearly three years' 
keeping, 1000 francs is a fair price for good third-growth 
wine, we may judge what degree of confidence can be had in 
such warranters and their warrantry. 



tirely upon the order received by the exporter ; 
but it may be taken as an invariable rule, that, if 
an order from England be sent to any of the ex- 
porters of the first growths, merely requesting first, 
second, third, or four^ growths, without any other 
direction, the wine is, in that case, sent in its pure 
state, widiout the addition of any brandy. I have 
nothing more to add of the first growths of the 
wines of Medoc. But to these I have to add\he 
Haul Briom, which is generally understood to rank 
with the second and third growth of the wines of 
Medoc. This is a red Vin de Crrcvee* ; it has less 
houqtut than the wines of Medoc ; it has somewhat 
more colour, and more body ; and, after being kept 
six or eight years in wood, is scarcely to be distin- 
gnished from the other first growths. But Haat 
Brion has somewhat declined in public opinion. 
One or other of the accidental causes which influ- 
ence the quality of wines, has probably sent into 
the market, as a first or second growth, a wine that 
ought, for the reputation of the vineyard, to have 
been consumed at home. Complaints have been 
made by consumers, to the home merchants ; less 
has in consequence been ordered ; and when the 
demand begins in this way to fall off, the vineyards 
are apt to be neglected. The demand being less, 
the price is not high enough to repay the cares of 
cultivation ; and the wine continues to decline in 
estimation, until it falls altogether into a secondary 
rank. There are various qualities of Haut Brion. 
The first growth is but a very small part of the 
produce of the vineyard. 

St» .£^i2io», I have already mentioned, as a wine 
largely imported into Engliuid, under the generic 
name of claret ; but for which the consumer ought 
to pay a much lower price than for the first 
or second growths of the wines of Medoc. But 
there is also another wine which finds its way, 
and is now likely to find its way still more largely 
into tiie English market, as a claret. This is the 
wine of Bowy, called Bcurgais. The produce of 
the vineyards of Bourg is liurge, amounting to no 
less than 800 tons ; and the produce will no doubt 
go far towards supplying the increasing demand 
for French wines in England. 

But the wines which I have mentioned form but 
a very small part of the wines of Bourdeaux. The 
other wines are, the Vim de Cotes, and the Vina de 
Palus, The former of these are cultivated upon the 
heights which lie upon the right bank of the Gra- 
ronne, and are considered rather in the light of good 
vin ordinaire, than as vinsjins, for export. A great 
proportion of these wines is exported to Holland 
and the Baltic ; but some hundreds of hogsheads 
are also entered for England. The wines of Palus 
are grown still more extensively. The vineyards 
which produce these, lie upon the fertile low lands 
that are found on the banks of the Garonne and the 
Dordogne. This is not the kind of soil best suited 
to the vine, which finds a stony and rocky soil more 
congenial than rich land. The wines of Palus are 
exported in large quantities to distant countries, 
and require both age and a voyage. The produce 
of these vineyards is very great. The Tins de Cotes, 
and the vins de Palus, together, reach 16,000 tons ; 
about one-third part of which quantity is exported 
to foreign countries. The price of these wines 
ranges from 200 to 400 francs, but the average 
may be stated at 250 francs. 

This notice upon the wines of Bourdeaux has 
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been somewhat extended ; but at a time when the 
new scale of duties will not only lead to a demand, 
but probably even to a taste, for the wines of France, 
the sketch I have given may not be unacceptable. 
Most persons are desirous of being thought to 
know something of wines ; and yet, this knowledge 
cannot be otherwise than very limited. To be a 
connoisseur in wines, and to have a knowledge of 
wines, are two things very different. The former 
is to be acquired by experience alone ; the latter 
only by inquiry ; and, for my part, I cannot but 
think, that it adds something to the zest of a glass 
of CkalteaM-McuyaAUBy to know a little of its history. 
Although not, perhaps, perfectly in place here, yet 
as I am upon the subject of wines, and for the 
reason also which I have already given why there 
may be, at present, more interest upon the subject 
than usual, I will add a very slight notice respect- 
ing the wines of France in general. 

Four districts in France partake the reputation 
of producing the most renowned and most valuable 
wines — Burgundy, the Borddais, Dauphiny, and 
Champagne; and all these four classes of wines 
differ essentially in their character. The wines of 
Burgundy are the most esteemed in France and in 
Germany ; the wines of Bourdeaux are most es- 
teemed in England. All these wines are divided 
into classes ; and the following is the classification 
of Burgundy : 

FIBST CLASS OF BUBGUNDT — ^ALL FBOM THE cdlB 

d'ob. 
La Romance Ck)ntL Le Clos du Tart. 

Le Chambertin. Les Bonnes-Marres. 

Le Richebourg. Le Clos la Roche. 

Le Clos Vaugeot. Les Vtfroilles. 

La Romance de St. Vivant. Le Clos Monot. 
La Tache. Le Clos St. Jean. 

Le Clos St. George's. La Perri^re. 

Le Muslgni. 

N.— Another St George's. The St. George best known, Is 
a wine of Piovenoe. 

Le Clos de Pr^mean. 

Most of these wines grow in very small quanti- 
ties. The, first growths, indeed, are rarely met 
with, excepting at royal, or highly-illustrious ta- 
bles. 

SBCOND CLASS OF BUBiQUNDIBS. 

Corton. Chambolle. Pitoy. 

Vosne. Morey. Perriire. 

Nuits. Savigny. Pr^iux. 

Volnay. Meursault La Chainette. 

Pomard. (from the C6t^ d'Or.) Mignenn. 

Beaume. Olivotes. Chenas. 

The first six of these are the Burgundies most 
commonly met with ; and these second growths, it 
is said, bear exportation better than the first 
growths. Hitherto, but a limited quantity of Bur- 
gundy has been exported into England ; partly 
because it has been thought to bear transport 
worse — and partiy because the taste of the French 
inclining more in favour of Burgundy than the 
wines of Bourdeaux, there is a larger demand for 
it at home. There can be littie doubt, however, 
that if the removal of the duties shall tempt the 
proprietors of Burgundies to try the English mar- 
ket, the demand for claret will suffer a consider- 
able diminution. 

The French look upon it almost as a heresy, to 
deny to Burgundy the pre-eminence in wines ; and 



accordingly, the ancient title of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy was Princes det Bom Vitu, The Ecmanee 
CofUi, which stands at the head of the list of first- 
growths, has scarcely, if ever, found its way into 
England. The vineyard from which it is produced 
does not exceed seven English acres in extent. 
The €2o8 Vaugeot was at one time the rival of the 
Momanie Conti, and as much as twelve francs per 
bottie has been obtained for it by the grower ;. but 
it is now looked upon as inferior to several of tiie 
other first growths. 

The only first growth of the wine of Dauphiny 
known in England, is HermUage — of which there 
are four kinds, scarcely differing in quality — MicU, 
Chreffien, Bettae, Beaume, en BaueouU. The quan- 
tity of these wines is extremely small ; but, as I 
have mentioned in another part of this volume, 
the adjoining vineyards contribute towards the de- 
mand. 

The second growths of the wine of Dauphiny are 
Tain PEtoile, Vrome, St. Peray, an excellent white 
wine, is also a wine of Dauphiny. 

Champagne admits the simple classification of 
river wines and mountain wines ; Vim» de la Binihre 
deMame, and vim de la Montagne de Beinu. The 
former are white, the latter red. Sillery is the most 
in favour among the wines of Champagne, and takes 
its name from the property of the marquis of Sillery, 
where the vineyards lie. Among the red Cham- 
pagnes, St. Thierry is the most esteemed, and is said 
to unite the aroma of theBurgundy with the lightness 
of Champagne. The soil of the Champagne vineyards 
is an upper stratum of marl, and a substratum of 
chalk. Champagne of the best quality will pre- 
serve its excellence twenty years, provided it be 
kept in a proper temperature, which in the cellars 
of Epemay, is always maintained at 54^. 

The following is tiie process of the manufacture 
of white sparkfing Champagne : The grapes are 
picked witii great care, the shrivelled or unripe 
being reject^ They are gathered early in we 
morning, when the dew is upon them ; and it is a 
curious fact, that if the weather be hazy during the 
time of the vintage, the produce of the fermenta- 
tion is increased. The grapes are then pressed. 
The wine that is produced by this first operation is 
called vin ^elite. When we edges of the mutt 
have been cut and turned into the middle, a second 
pressing takes place, from which is produced the 
vin de toMle. The liquor is collected in vats, from 
which it is removed the following day into pun- 
cheons which have been sulphured. There the 
mutt remains till towards the end of December, 
by which time it has become clear. It is then 
raked and fined with isinglass, and six weeks af- 
terwards, it is raked and fined a second time. In 
tiie month of March it is bottled. Six weeks after 
it is put in bottie, it becomes brisk ; and so power- 
ful is the fermentation, that considerable loss is 
sustained by the bursting of botties. The loss 
upon the various operations, occasions a total loss 
of about 25 per cent. The chief difference be- 
tween the manufSEUsturing of white and pink Cham- 
pagne consists in the grapes for the latter being 
first slightly trodden, and the fermentation being 
allowed to commence before they are pressed, in 
order that the solution of the colouring matter may 
be facilitated. 

'' It is well known," says a popular writer upon 
wines, '' that the briskness of wine is the produce 
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of an unfinished fermentation. This quality is se- 
cured by bottling at the proper season, before fer- 
mentation is exhausted ; and if in danger of ex- 
cess, it is restrained or diminished by racking, or 
decanting, or sulphuring. But it happens not un- 
frequentfy, that it fiiils fStogether, either from acci- 
dent in the management, or a bad season, from 
faults in the fruit, or fermentation too far, or a 
weak wine exhausting itself unexpectedly. In this 
case, the remedy is to introduce sugar into the 
bottles, as well as into the casks. In the latter 
case, the fermentation is renewed, and the wine 
becomes good ; but by introducing sugar into the 
bottles, much bad wine is produced. The sugar 
does not reproduce fermentation, but disengages 
the carbonic acid of the wine. The soUd sugar is 
corked up in the bottle, so that the disengaged gas 
is retained under the pressure of the cork, ready 
to fly out whenever that is removed. 

The Lyonnais produces the well-known wine 
known in England under the name of Coti-Roiti, 
Of this wine I have spoken in that chapter of this 
volume which contains the Descent of the Rhone. 

Three other districts are also celebrated for their 
wine ; — ^the neighbourhood of Avignon, which pro- 
duces CSiteau Brule ; Beam, which produces Jurcm- 
(;on and Cran; and MoussUlon, which produces 
BomdB and Cosperon. 

The following note upon the general wine trade 
of France (which I extract from " the Wine-drink- 
er's Manual," taken from the French and English 
State Papers), will not be an unfit conclusion to this 
chapter : — 

The land now under wine culture is estimated at 
1,728,000 hectares (3,499,200 acres), yielding 
40,000,000 hectolitres (800,000,000 gallons), and 
giving a value of 600,000,000 francs (24,000,000Z.) 

The general duties yield a total produce of 100 
millions (4,000,0002.) ; the local or municipal du- 
ties, 20,000,000 francs (800,0002.) ; amounting, 
together, to a charge on the entire produce of more 
than 20 per cent. According to M. Dupin, the ex- 
pense of levying the indirect duties amounts to the 
exorbitant sum of 20,800,000 francs, on a revenue 
of 138 millions ; while, in England, the expense of 
collecting similajr duties does not exceed 7 millions 
in 138. 

The duties to which the wines, white or red, are 
subject in various countries, are as follow : — 

In Sweden, 400 francs the pipe ; in Norway, 200 
francs ; in Prussia, 520 francs ; in Russia, 750 
francs ; in England (previous to the alteration of 
duties), 1200 francs ; in the United States, 189 
francs, 90 centimes. 

Previous to 1789, the annual exportation of wines 
from Bourdeaux amounted to about 100,000 pipes. 
But the trade has greatly diminished since that 
period. The following is the amount of the annual 
exportations since 1819, as stated in a petition of 
the wine-growers to the chamber of deputies, in 
the spring of 1828 : 

PIPES. PIPES. 

1820 . 61,110 1824 . 39,625 

1821 . . 62,224 1825 . . 46,314 

1822 . 39,955 < 1826 . 48,464 

1823 . . 51,539 1827 . . 54,492 
The documents laid before the chambers by the 

ministry, state the average value of the three years, 
1787—8—9, at 32,000,000 francs, wine; and 
17,000,000 francs, brandy ; the mean value of the 



exportation for 1826—6—7, at 48,000,000 francs in 
wine, and 20,000,000 francs in brandy. In France, 
great complaints have, therefore, been made within 
the last two years of the languishing and depressed 
state of the wine-trade ; and the investigation of 
its actual condition has occupied much of the time 
and attention of the French government. A ques- 
tion has been raised, whether the high duties im- 
posed on French wines in foreign countries, have 
brought about this stagnation and want of demand 
now experienced ! And it has been shown, that, 
with the exception of England, the foreign tariffs 
cannot have contributed much to this effect. The 
remedy suggested, and indeed the only probable 
one, is the reduction of the internal duties. The 
wine-growers suffer grievously, not only from 
the pressure of the government taxes, or droits 
ginircuiXy but also from the duty which wine pays 
on entering the barrier of a town, and from which 
no drawback is allowed on its exit. These town- 
dues are ver}* arbitrary, and in some places so ex- 
cessive, that it is by no means uncommon to find 
French wines dearer at home than in other 
European countries. The octroi of Paris is twenty- 
one francs (17s. 6d.) per hectolitre, although the 
quarter part of the wine consumed is not worth 
more than fifteen francs (12s. 6d.) the hectolitre ; 
and it is a strange anomaly, that those who wbh to 
get wine at a moderate price, cannot do it without 
stepping outside of one of the barriers of Paris. 

We have stated six hundred millions of francs 
to be the value of the annual produce of wine in 
France. Of this, one hundred millions are exacted 
by the droUt giniraux, and twenty millions more by 
the octroi, making a total taxation of one-fifth part 
of the whole. The proprietors of the vineyards 
have repeatedly petitioned for liberation from these 
restrictions ; and in every case where relief has 
been granted, the increase of consumption has sur- 
passed expectation. At Bourdeaux, where the duty 
is one-half less than in Paris, twice as much wine 
is consumed, in proportion to the number of inha- 
bitants, as in the French metropolis. 

The consumption of French wines in France has 
very naturally increased with the increase of na- 
tional wealth. In 1821, the quantity retailed, and, 
of course, chiefly consumed by the lower classes, 
scarcely amounted to 12,900,000 hectolitres (twenty- 
five gallons per hectolitre) ; in 1826, it exceeded 
14,400,000. The quantity sold wholesale exhibits 
a still more strongly-marked produce ; in 1818, it 
was 2,665,948 hectolitres ; in 1826, it amounted to 
3,973,486. 

The quantity of French wine imported into the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the year ending January 1829, amounted to 
475,374 gallons ; the amount of duty paid reached 
172,0002. \2s. 6d.; and the quantity remaining in 
bond was 510,816 gallons. 

It is a pity that we have no popular treatise on 
wines, containing all that might be interesting to 
know about the most esteemed wines of France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Grermany. The work of Mr. 
Henderson, besides being too expensive, is more a 
history of wines than a treatise upon their points 
of interest. The information that would be desir- 
able could not be obtained, unless in the different 
countries where the wines are produced ; and so 
extensive a journey, and inquiries so multitudincus, 
cannot be expected to be undertaken for such a 
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purpose. There is therefore little or no likelihood 
of the world being put in possession of such a 
treatise as I have supposed might be acceptable. 
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Nantes and its EnviroDB-<rJourney to Saumur — State of the 
French Peasantry — Ancennis and its charming Scenery — 
Scenery of Bretagne — Ingrande — ^Angers — The Castle and 
its History— Environs — A Grape Diet — Saumur— The 
Castle of Fonteyrauld, and its History. 

Mt limits will not permit me to detail my journey 
from Bourdeaux to Nantes, and also from Nantes 
up the Loire to Orleans ; and as the latter part of 
this route is the more interesting, I shall take the 
liberty of transporting the reader at once from 
Bourdeaux to Nantes, there to conmience an itine- 
rary of the Loire, which will occupy the remainder 
of this volume. No part of France is so celebrated 
for natural beauty, as well as for the interest of the 
cities and towns which lie along the I'oute, as the 
country bordering the Loire ; and, in order that I 
might be able to devote some pages to a sketch of 
this route, I have curtailed considerably my de- 
scription of Bourdeaux and its environs. I left 
Bourdeaux en diligence, and arrived in due time at 
Nantes. 

Nantes, even to one arriving in it from Bour- 
deaux, is a noble city ; and its situation can 
scarcely be excelled. It stands upon the slopes 
and summit of a gentle hill, half encircled by the 
Loire, which is broad, clear, and tolerably ra- 
pid ; and its beauty is greatly increased by several 
islets which dot the river exactly opposite to the 
town, and which are covered with pretty country- 
houses and gardens. The Loire is extremely shal- 
low, where it flows past Nantes ; which, although 
rather adding to its beauty than otherwise, from 
the greater rapidity and clearness created by the 
shallows, is very detrimental to commerce. No 
vessel of burthen can ascend the river to the city, 
but is obliged to unload its cargo nine leagues dis- 
tant ; and the cargo is brought up the river in 
boats. There is a magnificent quay along the 
river-side ; but I saw little appearance of trade. 

Nantes was the ancient residence of the dukes 
of Bretagne ; and, upon a hill to the east of the city, 
stands the castle of these princes. This castle was 
built, in the beginning of the eleventh century ; but 
the duke of Mercoeur, who, during the wars of the 
League in the sixteenth centuiy, made himself 
sovereign of this province, made many additions to 
it. The castle is still in excellent preservation ; 
for, although it must have yielded to the influence 
of nine hundred years, the repairs which have from 
time to time become necessary, have been made in 
the original style of the building, so that there can- 
not exist a more perfect specimen of the architec- 
ture of these times, than is seen in the castle of 
Nantes. I spent one whole day in this castle and 
in its precincts, and was pleased with all that I 
saw. The recollections awakened in the contem- 
plation of feudal castles, are more stirring, and to 
me more agreeable, than those which are forced 
upon us amid the ruins of monasteries and abbeys. 
It is true that the inhabitants of these castles were 



generally robbers — that their lives were rude and 
lawless — and that the scenes which their walls have 
witnessed have most generally been scenes of rapine 
and bloodshed. But in all this, and in the vices 
which clung to the feudal lords and their followers, 
there is something more stirring — even more noble 
than in the vices that, within a convent's walls, are 
forced to call in the aid of hypocrisy. In the 
chapel of this castle, Anne, duchess of Bretagne, 
gave her hand to Louis XII. in the year 1499, by 
which marriage this province was secured to the 
French crown. Almost every chamber has its* 
story — among others, I saw the chamber in which 
the cardinal de Retz was confined, and from which 
he escaped by means of a rope, which lowered him 
into a boat on the Loire. The view from the sum- 
mit of the castle is fine and extensive, commanding 
a great part of the province of Bretagne, the fine 
reach of the Loire above, and its descent towards 
the sea. 

In the Eglise des Cannes, there is a splendid mo- 
nument raised by the filial duty of Anne of Bre- 
tagne, queen of France, to the memory of her 
father, Francis the Second, the last duke of Bre- 
tagne. The monument is the work of Michael 
Columb, and does great honour to his genius. The 
heart of this dutiful daughter is deposited in this 
vault in a gold box. There is a curious inscription 
on the tomb. It states, that Francis, not being 
blessed with issue by his first wife, and despairing, 
after seven years of wedded life, of having his 
wishes realised, made a vow to the Virgin, that if 
her power of intercession should procure a child 
for him, he would dedicate to her an image of gold 
as heavy as himself. So magnificent an ofl^ering in 
reversion had its infiuence upon the Virgin, who 
blessed his prayer ; and the duke did not neglect 
the performance of his vow. But sometime after- 
wards, he forgot his obligations to his benefactor — 
he had need of money, and melted down the image. 

Nantes is a very ancient city. It is the CivUcu 
Namnetum of Csesar, and was a town of considerable 
consequence under tfie Roman prefects. Several 
Roman inscriptions have, from time to time, been 
found ; and there is another ancient record that 
arrests the passer-by. It is a stone fixed in a 
wall, marking the spot where, in the reign of 
Charles the Seventh, Grilles, mar^chal de Retz, was 
burnt. A story that nobody can credit is told re- 
specting this affair. It is said, that the crimes for 
which this man suffered death were of a nature too 
horrible to be named ; and that the trial of the 
mardchal is yet preserved sealed, in the archives 
of the city. 

The environs of Nantes are remarkably pleasant, 
particularly the banks of a little stream called the 
Erdne. Fine oak and chesnut woods shade its 
margin ; and gardens and pretty country-houses 
are thickly scattered around. There are also two 
ancient chateaux on the same route, within a league 
of Nantra ; one of them called the Chateau de la 
Venriire, formerly a stronghold of the Hugonots ; 
the other, once the residence of Peter Landais, the 
favourite of Francis the Second. On this side of 
the town, there is a considerable quantity of land 
in vineyard ; but the wine produced from it is thin, 
sour, and consequently bad. 

I must not omit to mention, that the duchy of 
Bretagne was the birth-place of Abelard, whose 
amours and misfortunes have given so much scope 
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for the geniuB of the poet and the novelist. He 
was bom in a little villaffe called Le PaUt, ntuated 
about four leagues from Nantes. 

At Nantes, 1 again, and for the last time in this 
journey, resumed my pedestrian diaracter ; and 
left that city, to walk up the Loire, one beautiful 
morning about six o'clock. The itinerary of the 
Loire, to the traveller who commences his journey 
from Nantes, begins delightfully ; and after the 
two hundred miles of diligence-travelling from 
Bourdeauz, I felt as if I were almost beginning a 
new existence. Softness and beauty are the cha- 
racter of the scenery, which is chiefly a union of 
green meadows and wooded hills, generally clothed 
to the summit, and many of them adorned bv the 
ruins of castles. I break&sted at a little village, 
situated upon a gentle hill. I ought to rememl^ 
the name of the village ; for I still recollect the 
flavour of some raspberries and delicious cream, 
which formed an item in the breakfast, and the 
pleasant smile and beautiful teeth, and neat eoijfure 
of mademoUeUey the daughter of the house, who 
waits upon travellers ; but I have forgotten the 
name both of the village and of the amberge ; so that 
no other traveller can divide with me the pleasure 
of these recollections. 

All the way from Nantes to Oudon the country 
is populous. This is not the district of large pro- 
prietors ; an orchard and a bit of meadow-land 
form an estate ; and the cottage of the proprietor 
peeps out from among his forest-trees. This is a 
fine state of things ; and, with a tolerably intimate 
knowledge, and distinct recollection of the lower 
orders in France, I am inclined to assert, that, 
upon the whole, the peasantry of France are the 
happiest peasantry of any country in Europe. 
Tluroughout the greater part of France, the climate 
is temperate — ^neither distinguished by severe cold 
nor extreme heat. This is no small item in the 
sum of happiness. Whoever has seen the effects 
of southern summers and northern winters, upon 
the condition of a people, will agree with me in this 
opinion. The French peasant extracts pleasure 
from small sources ; he is a man of many shifts, 
and has the art of treading lightly over the rougli 
steps in the path of life ; and, besides, these are 
in fact fewer in France than in most other coun- 
tries. Francois not over-peopled. Country labour 
is generally to 'be had ; and its rewards, although 
small, are sufficient to supply the comTorts, and 
even the little luxuries, of a peasant's life. In 
France, too, a great proportion of the land is the 
property of the peasantry, who form a class almost 
unknown in England, and who are happier than the 
same class in other countries. The Swiss peasant 
is, indeed, as much a proprietor, and generally a 
richer proprietor, than the French peasant ; but 
his life is a life of labour, because his climate ren- 
ders labour necessary ; and his character is also 
different. This is, after all, the most important 
matter, and the chief advantage which the French 
peasant possesses ; at least, without this, his other 
advantages would be useless. He looks upon the 
sunny side of the picture ; and so as the sun shines 
a little way aroimd him, he does not trouble him- 
self whether it enlightens more distant paths. He 
is not one of the class called ^ most thinking per- 
sons ;" — he never thinks, excepting of himself, his 
family, his cottage, and his apple-trees. Neither is 
he of the class of reading men ; — he reads his 



prayer-book, and the songs and ballads of his 
country. Neither is he a politician ;— he leaves it 
to the mhabitants of the cities to settle state affairs. 
He receives, indeed, with good- will, the blessings of 
political freedom when they are tendered to him, 
and congratulates himself upon being un Franfou ; 
but such matters do not occupy his mind ; and if 
the question were, whether he should attend a 
political meeting, or mfite dm vUlape, he would stick 
a nosegay in his breast, and a ribbon in his hat, and 
seek the village-green, 

I found an appetite for dinner sooner than an 
auberge wherein to indulge it ; but in this route, 
the want of an auberge need not prevent the tra- 
veller from satisfying his hunger. Bread, cheese, 
eggs, fruit, and milk, may be luid in every cottage ; 
and in every cottage he is welcome to these luxu- 
ries. 

The whole of my walk this evening was beautiful 
in the extreme. Although the river flowed dose 
to the road, or at least but a very small distance 
from it, it was only visible glancing between the 
trees and through the hedges ; for a thick belt of 
wood, chiefly fruit-trees, Ordered its bank, and 
covered the narrow meadows that lay between it 
and the road. Broken wooded heights lay on the 
other side ; and shady paths, that reminded me of 
the English lanes, led from the river up the hills, 
or into the little valleys, or hollows that lay among 
them. 

The approach to Aneetmit is delightfuL It ia 
the perfection of forest-scenery. And here, as in 
our Sherwood, has many a story and ballad been 
laid, and many a feat of archery been done ; and 
here too fairy circles have been traced, and the 
merry elves, " though rarely seen by mortal eye," 
have frisked it ** in the cold moon's gleamy glance." 
There is no walk like a forest- walk, especially near 
sunset ; for there is no sight in nature more beau- 
tiful than the slanting sun-beams pouring among 
the crowded trunks of the dark trees, partially 
gilding the foliage, and chequering the velvet be- 
neath with the broad masses of light and shade. 
Sometimes an alley, open to the west, admitted a 
rich blaze of light that streamed through the forest ; 
sometimes I passed out of the shade into an open 
glade, that seemed clothed in a garment of light ; 
and sometimes I skirted the denser masses of 
wood, 

"Where not a wandering ray 

Could thro' the leaiy labyrinth find its way. 

All this was impressive and delightful. I met not 
a single traveller, nor heard any sound, until some 
village-sounds announced that I was approaching 
Aucenms, which I soon after reached ; and looking 
about for the sign of an auberge, I saw two adjoin- 
ing each other ; one, a pig ; the other, a bow and 
arrow. It is a pleasant speculation to consider 
what kind of inn one may chance to find at the end 
of a journey ; and there is always something agree- 
able in having a choice of more than one. The 
** Pig" was the larger auberge ; but the ^ Bow and 
Arrow" looked the cleaner ; and I walked into it. 
I could not have chosen better. Fried bacon, eggs, 
and an omelet, bread, and as good wine as one ge- 
nerally finds in the French inns, were all set before 
me with the most marvellous expedition. It is a 
great misfortune if a traveller in France, especially 
a foot- traveller, whose day's journey often conducts 
him to the smaller inns, should happen to dislike 
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omelet. It may be difficult to believe tbat any such 
person exists ; but I have seen and travelled with 
persons so unfortunate ; and when I have been en- 
joying an excellent meal, they have been obliged to 
content themselves with the purer pleasure of sym- 
pathising in my good fortune. Every where in 
France, even in the poorest auberge, an omelet is 
to be obtained : either omdeUe sucri, omdette ffrcu, 
or omdette cm fines herbet. What a choice is there ! 
One might very well begin with an omdette gnu, 
make a remove of the omdette cm fimes kerheSf and 
finish with an omdette sttcri by way of dessert. 

Ancennis is a charming retreat : nowhere could 
a studious man spend a month or two more agree- 
ably. It is very quiet, very secluded, and is sur- 
rounded by all the varieties of forest-scenery. The 
ItoiTey too, sweeps near it, broad and silvery ; and 
the people seem simple and obliging. Let me add 
the recommendation of cheapness ; for an admirable 
supper, a clean good bed, and a draught of most 
delicious milk next morning — not to mention kind 
attentions, civil words, and a world of smiles — I 
paid only two francs. Let the readerurecoUect, that 
all these excellent things are to be had at the sign 
of the •* Bow and Arrow.** After supper, it wanted 
still an hour of darkness ; and I was leaving the 
inn to stroll about the village and its neighbour- 
hood, when a Uttle girl about nine years of age, 
the daughter of the aubergiste, oiSered to be my 
cicerone, and conduct Monsieur to the 6o«^v«f. I 
saw many pretty spots that almost tempted me to 
interrupt my journey by a few weeks* dreaming at 
Ancennis; and was led by the little girl to the pro- 
mised ho»ipbAy which was a labyrinth of trees, with 
many seats among the branches, where little games 
at *^ hide-and-seek** are played by the villagers. 
The little girl assured me, that the bosquet was bien 
gentU, and that a village y^ there was superbe. 

I left Ancennis as usual with the early sun to 
reach Angers, The country, this morning, did not 
greatly differ from that which I had passed through 
before reaching the forest of Ancennis ; and the 
appearance of the peasantry rather improved than 
declined ; they eveiy where seemed healthy and 
happy ; and their cottages showed no indication of 
poverty. I breakfasted at a small cottage which 
displayed the sign of a bread loaf, and which afforded 
milk besides ; and continued, my journey to In- 
grande, where I only intended to have rested an 
hour ; but one of the little accidents, which some- 
times happen to pedestrians, disarranged my plan. 
I had bathed in the river, and in stepping along 
the bank, a thorn ran into my foot ; and I judged 
it wiser to remain at Ingrande, than probably to 
increase the evil by attempting to reach Angers. 
Ingrande was not so tempting a place of residence 
as Ancennis ; but the auberge was not despicable, 
and the barn-yard furnished a fowl. This is the 
last town in the province of Bretagne. From 
Ingrande to Angers, the road lies through Af^ou, 

bretagne is one of the few French provinces I 
like. Its scenes have a character of wildness and 
seclusion ; and are not without claims even to the 
merit — if it be a merit — of being romantic ; and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Loire, Bre- 
tagne is beautiful, as well as romantic. There is 
certainly in the scenery of the Loire, a fine ming- 
ling of nature and art, such perhaps as is not else- 
where to be found ; for, independently of the culti- 
vation which assists nature in a scene where softness 



is herchief characteristic, andthe mamns deplaimMce 
which are so numerous upon its banks, the remains 
of chateaux, and religious houses, which so often 
and so beautifully break the outline of the wooded 
hills, add greatly to the perfection of this union. 
How much is the picturesque beauty of many ooun- I 
tries indebted to the monks of former times ! The 
loveliest spots are adorned by the ruins of their 
habitations. Shelter from the winds ; sunny slopes 
for their gardens, or vineyards ; a river for fiish, 
and a forest for game, were all considered in the 
choice of a site. We have no occasion to travel in 
order to become acquainted with the discernment 
of the monks in the selection of fitting spots for 
their abbeys. At home, we have no want of exam- 
ples : Tintem, Jarvis Abbey, Fumess, Wobum, 
Fountains Abbey, Melrose, Dryburgh, and many 
others in England and in Scotland, attest the good 
taste of the friars, and the dark ages. 

I left Ingrande early, and, passing through a fer- 
tile and varied country, I reached Angers about 
mid-day. The situation of Angers is not so striking 
as some other of the cities that lie^upon the Loire ; 
it is placed in a fertile plain, rich m all the produc- 
tions of Anjou — certainly one of the most fertile 
provinces of France. The city is divided by the 
little river Mayenne, into the hcntte and the basse 
town. In 1214, our king John built the walls of 
Angers, and they are to this day almost entire. A 
little bAer, the castle of Angers was built. It is 
nearly in ruins, and is a fine object, situated upon a 
great rock overhanging the river. It must formerly 
have been a place of great strength, for the walls 
are verv massive ; and the fosses, which are cut 
out of the rock, are wide and deep. This castle, 
built by St, Louis, was formerly the residence of the 
kings of Sicily, as dukes of Anjou. 

I spent the evening of my arrival in the castle ; 
and the next morning I dedicated to the cathedral ; 
which, more from the recollections it awakens, than 
from its own intrinsic merits, is viewed with great 
interest. In this cathedral is the monument of the 
celebrated Margaret, daughter of Bene, king of 
Sicily, and wife of our Henry the Sixth. There is 
some romance in the history of this princess. Taken 
prisoner in the battle of Tewkesbury, she was sent 
a prisoner to the tower ; and was subsequently 
ransomed by Louis XI., who, however, had views 
very different from those prompted by generosity, 
in his seemingly friendly interposition. Margaret 
was tenderly beloved by her father ; and when the 
crafty king made the renunciation of Anjou and 
part of Lorraine the price of her delivery, Rene 
hesitated not to complete the transference of these 
provinces. Subsequently to this time, she resided 
at Aix, in Provence, under the protection of her 
father ; and at his death she retired to Vannes, 
where she found an asylum in the house of a gen- 
tleman named Yignole, who had formerly served 
her father, and had received benefits from him. It 
was while Margaret resided here in retirement, 
that she .was visited by Henry eari of Richmond, 
afterwards the conqueror at Bosworth field ; and 
her instigations and advice fixed him in his deter- 
mination to attempt the overthrow of the house of 
York. But Margaret did not live to witness the 
success of his entei'prise. 

Angers, in its general appearance, is mean. 
There is nothing attractive in it, excepting its 
cathedral and its castle. I never saw so great an 
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afleemblage of wretched houses in so small compass. 
Every street is a street of shopkeepers ; but where 
the purchasers live, I cannot understand. Walls 
and fortiAcations are a sad hindrance to the 
beauty of a town, by limiting its extent ; but where 
there is a sufficiency of ground beyond the walls, 
and numerous fine situations, it is folly to confine a 
city within its ancient limits. Angers would be a 
cheaper place of residence than either Toun or 
Blois ; but it is better to live in an agreeable town, 
and to pay an additional penny for a pound of meat. 
I found the markets of Angers well supplied, and 
the price of provisions remarkably low. Beef and 
mutton were 2d. per lb. Bread, l|d. per lb. A pair 
of fowls may be purchased for Is. 2d. ; and a turkey 
costs no more than Ss. Fruit and vegetables are 
remarkably cheap. There is a pleasant wine, too, 
which sells at about 2^d. per bottle, called Cham- 
pigny. House-rent is also extremely moderate ; 
but few of the houses are agreeably situated for a 
residence. For 10^. per annum, a very commodious 
house may be obtained. But notwithstanding these 
advantages, I should not select Angers as a resi- 
dence : and although its neighbourhood be fertile 
and riafUef I saw no villas. The neighbourhood 
of Angers, however, has many pretty cottages 
standing in the midst of their gardens, whose fences 
are generally half composed of vines ; and these 
also usually cover the cottage-walls with their 
fantastic wreaths, bright leaves, and tempting 
clusters. 

There are some Roman remains in Angers, par- 
ticularly vestiges of an aqueduct ; but these are only 
interesting to the antiquarian. Angers has need of 
an aqueduct still ; for the water of the Mayenne, 
that flows through the town, is not fit for use. 

Previous to the Revolution, Angers possessed a 
very celebrated university, which was founded so 
far back as the year 1 246. Its academy of Bdles 
Lettra was also renowned ; and its riding-school was 
so famous, that Peter the Great was a pupil in it. 
Angers suffered greatly in the wars of La Vendee; 
and the inhabitants sustained many privations in the 
siege which it was obliged to maintain. 

A severe and sudden storm hindered my depar- 
ture on the morning of the second day, as I had in- 
tended ; and when, towards the afternoon, the storm 
ceased, it was too late to set out, and I devoted 
the evening to a walk into the adjoining country. 
It is mostly a country of vineyards ; and the inha- 
bitants are, therefore, almost all vignerons, 1 rested 
in several of their cottages, and found them all com- 
fortable ; and the inmates appeared, and I have no 
doubt were, all happy. Most of them were at sup- 
per, which consisted of bread, and fruit, and wine. 
It was not the season of vintage ; but then, and 
after that time, grapes may be said to be the staple 
article of subsistence. I believe every one has 
agreed that a grape-diet is wholesome. The inha- 
bitants of the wine-countries have generally the 
appearance of health. It is not unusual for the 
physicians in some parts of France, and particu- 
larly, I believe, in the eastern provinces, to recom- 
mend a grape-diet wholly in many cases of debility ; 
and, judging from my own experience, when, in hot 
countries and during the vintage, I have lived 
almost wholly on grapes, I should think grapes in 
large quantities form a most wholesome article of 
diet. I never recollect, at any other period, of enjoy- 
ing more perfect health, and of possessing so much 



buoyancy of feeling, as when, during six weeks, I 
half-breakfasted upon grap^> half-dined upon 
grapes, and supped altogether upon gr^ies. 

I now left .Aj^ers for Saumur, which is thirteen 
leagues from Angers. The weaUier was too hot to 
render so long a walk agreeable, and I therefore 
hired a cabriolet to carry me one-half of the way. 
Aujou, at least all that part of it which I had an 
opportunity of seeing, will not yield in fertility, 
scarcely in beauty, to any other part of France. 
Much of it is corn-land ; but there is a sufficient 
admixture of wood and meadow to rescue it entirely 
from tlie character of tameness. When my ca- 
briolet left me, I had a delightful walk of about six 
leagues ; and it was nearly sunset when I reached 
Saumur. 

Saumur is a pleasant little town, situated on the 
southern side of the Loire ; and it has a very long 
bridge, whose middle piers rest upon islands. This 
bridge, in the wars of the sixteenth century, was 
often fiercely disputed ; and the fortifications were 
formerly of great strength. The castle is a striking 
object, overlooking the town and the river. The 
kings of Sicily, and the dukes of the house of Va- 
lois, used formerly to reside occasionally in this 
castlo. From its towers there is a truly charming 
prospect. This place I should greatly prefer as a 
residence to Angers ; the to^n is more airy and 
lively, the country quite as beautiful, and provisions 
even a shade cheaper. It struck me, too, that the 
inhabitants were remarkably good-looking ; and 
this, I think, is not to be altogether overlooked in 
the selection of a residence. It is almost an intel- 
lectual pleasure to look upon a beautiful counte- 
nance ; at all events, it is pain to look upon the 
reverse, where personal acquaintance has not taught 
us, by habit, to look upon ugliness with indifference. 
I consider it a decided objection to a residence in 
Switzerland, so delightful in every other respect, 
that the women are almost, without exception, so 
frightful. 

The day following my arrival in Saumur, I dedi- 
cated to an excursion to the abbey of Fontevrauld, 
the burial-place of our Henry II. and Richard I. 
It lies five leagues from Saumur, on the limits of 
Anjou, towards Touraine. The abbey is situated in 
a deep valley among rocky hills ; and is so sui*- 
rounded by wood, that it is scarcely seen until we 
enter its precincts. The elms that shadow its soli- 
tary walls are particularly fine. It was in the 
year 1096 that this abbey was founded. Henry 
died at Chinon, in its vicinity ; and the holy reputa- 
tion of this abbey was probably the cause why it 
was selected as his burial-place ; and Richard, as it 
is said, from feelings of contrition on account of his 
filial disobedience, requested, in his last hoars, that 
he might be laid at his father's feet. Eleanor, the 
wife of one, and the mother of the other of these 
princes, was buried in the same tomb ; which is 
farther honoured by being the sepulchre of Jane, 
queen of Sicily, daughter of Henry II., and of Eli- 
zabeth, the queen of John, of inglorious memory. 
Bas-reliefs of all these great personages adorn the 
monument ; and the masses of centuries have, 
doubtless, long ago delivered their souls from pur- 
gatory. The abbey of Fontevrauld has had du- 
meix>us honours rendered to it. Its abbesses have 
been princesses ; and many illustrious personages 
have inhabited its walls. I lingered long in the 
precincts of this venerable spot ; the shade was so 
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deep, the coolness so agreeable, and the silence and 
solitariness of the place so imposing. I gathered 
some sweet-smellii^ wallflower, and thought of 
that delightful little poem — of Malcolm's, I think — 
« The Wall-flower, the Wall-flower."* A rural 
dinner in a neighbouring village was an agreeable 
variety ; and a delightful ride (for I had hired a 
horse) back to Saumur, was a pleasant conclusion 
to the day's excursion. There was nothing more to 
detain me in Saumur ; and I left it next morning, 
to journey towards Tours. 
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sis les Tours, and its Historic Recollections. 

It was a morning of drenching nun when I left 
Saumur ; but I had sent, by a peasant's cart, a 
portmanteau with sufficient change of clothing, 
to Planchouvy ; and I felt the rain agreeable rather 
than otherwise. With the exception of the storm 
I have mentioned at Angers, but which was almost 
unaccompanied by ndn, the weather had been con- 
stantly dry for several weeks ; and rain, in that case, 
becomes a luxury. All that the traveller requires 
to attend to, in order that he may preserve himself 
from catching cold, is to carry his meals along with 
him ; to breakfast and dine as he walks along ; and 
not to rest until he reaches his haven. I, of course, 
followed the advice I give. Bread, cheese, fruit, 
and a flask of wine, I carried along with me ; and 
although thoroughly drenched the whole of the way, 
I enjoyed this day's journey extremely. The wea- 
ther was warm, and perfectly calm ; and I need 
scarcely say, that at no time does nature look more 
lovely than under the pattering of a summer rain. 
The very sound is pleasing ; and the brighter hue 
that it throws upon the woods and meadows, may 
well compensate for the inconvenience of getting 
wet — supposing this to be felt an inconvenience. 
Had the weather been fair, I should have stopped 
at a little village called Chousaay to breakfast, about 
four leagues from Saumur ; but this I, of course, 
avoided, and breakfasted from my store, after I had 
walked out of the village. I noticed some modern 
chateaux, or at least numons de plaisance, in the 
neighbourhood, sweetly situated among woods and 
lawns, and little fertile hills. This is still chiefly a 
wine-country, at least in the neighbourhood of the 
river ; but I saw that the more distant slopes were 
covered with corn-fields. The wines of the Loire 
are not, however, famous ; they hold no rank among 
the vinsfins of France, but are chiefly consumed in 
the country and in the neighboui'ing cities. Some 
of these wines, however, are very agreeable ; and 
a stranger, who obtains refreshment in the cottage 
of a peasant — the owner of a vineyard — is always 
treated with some of the wine which he makes for 
his own use, and which is prepared with more care, 
and from more picked fruit, than the wine that is 

• The poem will be found in one of the early volumes of 
the Literary Souvenir. It is not by Malcolm, however, but 
by D. M. Moir, Esq., better knovrn as the Delta of Black- 
wood's Magazine. Ed. of C. M. 



drunk in the inns. It cannot be disputed, however, 
that the vin du pays of France, excepting, perhaps, 
in tlie provinces of Beam and BoussiUon, is bad, and 
undeserving of the commendations which the French 
so lavishly bestow upon it. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that it is unwholesome. I have never, for my 
own part, found any bad effects from the very free 
use of the vin du pays of France — which I do not 
drink because I like it, but because its very thin- 
ness and sourness render it the more refreslung in 
hot weather. 

I reached Planchouvy in good time. It had 
never ceased raining the whole day, so that I was 
as wet as ever ; and the contents of my portman- 
teau were a luxury ; for although it be a luxury to 
get wet, it is also a luxury to put off one's wet 
clothes. It has generally been thought, that if 
one's clothes get thoroughly wet, and afterwards 
dry in walking, that cold is likely to ensue. I have 
never found this. I am as subject to cold as many 
of my neighbours ; but although it has happened to 
me a hundred times to be wet and dry several 
times in a day, I do not recollect any instance in 
which cold has been the result ; but I believe it is 
laid down by the learned in these matters, Ihat one 
constitution is no rule for another. At this place 
I met two English gentlemen, pedestrians like my- 
self, who were travelling down the banks of the 
Loire ; but one was foot-sore, and the other had 
twisted his ancle, and they were both laid up in the 
little auberge at Planchouvy, oppressed with ennuif 
cursing pedestrian journeys, and willing to give any 
price for a oaleche, which, however, could not be 
got. I saw that they were travellers who could 
not reap sufficient enjoyment from a journey to 
repay them for the little inconveniences to which 
pedestrians are subject ; and I advised them by all 
means to send to Saumur for a oaleche, and they 
followed my advice. We passed a pleasant even- 
ing together, and fared well. For the aubergiste 
had a sucking-pig, which, though rather an unusual 
supper dish, we made no hesitation in selecting ; 
and having ourselves superintended the cookery, it 
proved so delicious, that I thought of Mia as I 
munched the crackling ; and a most admirable 
finish to this treat were a couple of bottles of Val- 
nay, which the innkeeper fortunately possessed. I 
now began to feel the vicinity to Tours, in the ex- 
pense of travelling. Here my lord Anglais was 
well known, with all his silly pride and ostentation. 
I had, of course, to redeem part of the burden left 
by his former extravagance. All travellers must 
do this ; for though the travelling English are now, 
for the most part, economical gentlemen, who know 
the precise value of a franc, still those old charges 
are kept up, which formerly originated in the silly 
wafitefulness and absurd vanity of the English, who 
flocked to the continent after the war. The pig 
deserved a high charge, and the Burgundy also ; 
but a bed was charged three francs, and a cup of 
coffee a franc and a half. 

I left my supper companions in bed next morn- 
ing, waiting the arrival of their caliche, and took 
the road to Langeais. The rain had ceased about 
midnight, and the morning was lovely — how lovely 
after the gentle rain, and beneath the rays of the 
new risen sun I The scenery increased in beauty 
as I passed up the river ; or, perhaps, it was the 
brighter green of the meadows and the vineyards 
that deceived me. As I walked slowly onward, a 
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coantryman oyertook me. He was going to work 
on some gentleman's property about a mile forward, 
and as we walked along, I questioned him as to his 
condition. He said he did not see how any man 
could be happier than himself. He had a wife and 
three children, and loved them all; and he had 
enough to give them. His wife, he said, had been 
the belle of the village, and she made as good a 
wife as if she had never had an admirer. He was 
employed in field-labour every day till three o'clock, 
and received twenty-five or thirty sous, according 
to the species of the labour. When he returned 
home, he looked after his own little kingdom, for 
he possessed as much land as supplied him with 
bread, and sufficed to keep a cow, and a couple of 
pigs. In fact, said he, " J*ai totU ee que je ditire,** 
Contentment like this is rarely found in "England ; 
but the man I have no doubt spoke as he felt. 
I asked him if he were contented with the govern- 
ment 1 All governments, he said, were alike to 
him, so as they kept at peace, and allowed him to 
live at home. 

It was a very short journey from Planchouvy to 
Langeais ; but I liked the appearance of the place, 
and resolved to remain there the remainder of the 
day. Above all things let a traveller avoid, if he 
possibly can, being ** hurried for time," to use an 
improper, but common expression ; it is better to be 
limited in money than in time, though it is still 
better to be limited in neither. Half the pleasure 
of a journey consists in taking it at one's ease, lin- 
gering whore one pleases, stopping a day here and 
a day there, just as fancy wills it. One's humour 
should be the sole dictator on a journey. There 
ought to be no pleadings allowed on the part of 
time or money ; the former, at all events, ought to 
have no voice. How many charming recollections 
would have been lost to me, if I had travelled with 
a watch in my hand — if I had not always had it in 
my power to say, ** Here is a charming retreat — 
this is an enchanting spot — I will remain here until 
I tire of it !" 

Langeais is celebrated for two things — its melons, 
and its castle. Most of the melons used in France — 
all that are used in Paris — ^are grown here. But it 
was not the melon season ; and I had no opportu- 
nity, therefore, of judging of their merits. The 
castle of Langeais is a fine object, and is celebrated 
as the place where the nuptials between Charles 
VIII. and Anne of Bretagne were performed. The 
castle is in ruins ; but these are yet noble, and show 
its former extent. I passed the greater part of the 
evening in its solitary precincts, and at sunset de- 
scended to the bank of the river, where I wandered 
till after dusk. The auberge was not tempting, for 
I had gone to an indifferent house by mistake ; 
however, upon my return I found an omelet and 
some excellent trout. 

Langeais is only seven leagues from Tours — a 
pleasant walk to dinner; and I left the former place 
about my usual hour, and, passing through a suc- 
cession of delightful scenery, I reached Tours about 
two o'clock. 

Tours is well known as one of the favourite re- 
treats of our absentees ; and they certainly show 
their good taste in the spot they have' selected. The 
situation of Tours can scai'velv find a rival. One 
of the most charming little plams that imagination 
can conceive, surrounds the town. The river, broad 
and limpid, sweeps past it ; and the city itself would 



be agreeable, even if its neighbourhood were some- 
what less fertile in attractions. Great part of the 
town is new ; and the streets, several of which are 
spacious, and the houses dean, substantial, and 
many of them elegant, give to l^e town an air of 
ease, pleasure, and abundance, which few other 
cities in France possess. The beauty of Tours has 
arisen since the Revolution, and has, indeed, sprang 
out of it, for great part of it was rebuilt upon an 
improved plan. One of the gates of the city is 
called Hugon Gate, derived from the name of an 
old count of Tours named Hugo ; and historians, 
both Z)0 Th<m and Dacilaf say, that the party of 
Hugonots originated in Tours, and derived their 
name from this gate, which was a term of reproach ; 
because this old count Hugo, in the popular legends 
of the place, was represented as a fiend. 

I of course visited the cathedral of Tours, which, 
in the interior, is not remarkable for its beauty ; 
and the expectations beins; somewhat excited by its 
beautiful towers, one feeu consequent disappoint- 
ment. There is a curious collection of manuscripts 
attached to the cathedral, which, however, I did 
not see. I was told it contains a very ancient copy 
of the Pentateuch ; and also a copy of the Evan- 
gelists, not a century later than Constantine. I also 
visited the church of St. Martin, which is large and 
ugly. St. Martin is said to be buried here. His 
tomb, at aU events, is shown ; and in former times 
it was the custom for the kings of France to put 
up prayers beside this tomb before setting out on 
any perilous expedition ; and the cloak of tfie saint 
was used as a banner. 

The promenades round Tours are truly charming. 
Among these, the Elm Avenue is the most conspi- 
cuous, and the most shady. And here, on Sunday, 
all the inhabitants may be seen en holiday. The 
quay is also a pleasant promenade; and, being 
broader and larger than is required for business, 
there is plenty of room upon it for the lounger. 
Tours is, indeed, scarcely at all a place of com- 
merce; but the environs of the city furnish the 
most agreeable walks, and these, too, are the most 
frequented. Innumerable little paths lead in every 
direction through the fields, and among the knolls 
and copses. These walks are, however, very unso- 
ciable, for they are only wide enough for one. But 
this was explained to me, by a French demoiadle, 
to be better; ''because," said she, ''if MonsiMr 
who is behind says a gallant thing, we may either 
hear or not as we please ; and in case we blush, 
nobody sees it." I confessed that the reasoning 
was irresistible. The neighbourhood of Tours is 
chequered by villas and monasteries ; and among 
the latter is the well-known monastery of Mar- 
moutier, from which John duke of Burgundy, 
sumamed Sans Pew, carried off Isabella,, queen of 
Bavaria. 

Tours, fifteen years ago, was as cheap a residence 
as any other place on the Loire ; but a great ad- 
vance in the prices of every thing, and particularly 
house-rent, has naturally followed the approbation 
of Tours by the English. Grood villas are not now 
easy to be found — almost all those which are the 
most desirable being already occupied. I was told, 
that, immediately after the war, a large house, with 
every possible convenience, and a garden of two or 
three acres, might be had for 20/. per annum. I 
believe this sum may now be more than doubled. 
Provisions are still moderate in price ; and wood is 
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less expensive here than in most other parts of 
France. There is good society, both French and 
Engliiah, at Tours. It is one of the places resorted 
to by Hiose of the French who are in independent 
circumstances, and yet who cannot afford the ex- 
pense of a residence in the metropolis ; and the 
number of English now constantly residing in Tours, 
forms a sufBcient circle, exclusive of any other. 
I should certainly prefer Tours to Lausanne as a 
residence, supposing them to be upon an equality 
in expense. The climate of this part of France is 
greatly superior to that of Switzerland; and the 
luxuries which depend upon climate, are therefore 
more easily attainable at Tours. The greater vici- 
nity also of Tours to a great city, Paris, as well as 
its vicinity to England, are advantages which seem 
to cast the balanc#in its favour. 

Tours was formerly much celebrated for its silk 
manufactories; and as many as three thousand 
hands were employed in them. The flowered da- 
masks of Tours were considered the most beautiful 
in the world ; but the manufactories have declined ; 
and Tours appears, at present, to be almost wholly 
a city of pleasure. 

The second day after my arrival in Tours, I 
visited the celebrated castle of PUms let Town, 
which lies about a mile from the city. This 
castle was built by that tyrant Louis XI., and he 
lived there the greater part of his life; and 
there also he died. Who is there that does not 
remember the graphic picture of the death of 
this momurch, presented to us in the page of 
Philip de Comines \ The castle of Plessis les Tours 
is constructed of brick, but is handsome, notwith- 
standing its materials and its age ; and looks ma- 
jestic, surrounded as it is by embowering woods. 
The only part of the castle worth the notice of the 
stranger, is the chapel, where there is a portrait of 
the cruel king, dressed in armour. The picture re- 
presents him taking off his helmet with his right 
hand, as he is in the act of saluting the Virgin 
Mary and the in£ant. The painter has endeavoured 
to infuse into his repulsive countenance a look of 
benignity, and a complacent smile, in which he has 
certainly succeeded; but the expression of the 
execrable tyrant is still to be discovered behind. 
Some have supposed, that, in the figures of the Vir- 
gin and Child, it was intended to represent his queen, 
Charlotte of Savoy, and his son, Charles the Eighth ; 
and this supposition is favoured by the head of the 
female being adorned with a diadem, and her habit 
being regal. It is also pretended, that a resem- 
blance to the king can be discovered in the child. 

There are no pleasing recollections awakened in 
walking through tlie courts of this castle. It was 
the lair of a wild beast — the habitation of one of 
the most detestable of royal tyrants. Still, it vividly 
recalls many passages in history ; and the record of 
all that has been plotted, said and done, in this 
pleasore-palace of a man whose heart never knew 
real pleasure, rises before us, when we feel ourselves 
within its walls. 

I resolved to prolong my stay in this neighbour- 
hood two or three days, that I might visit the castle 
of Loches, one of the most celebrated in French 
history, and which lies nearly nine leagues from 
Tours. I devoted two days to this excursion ; and 
hired a cabriolet, that I might have more time to 
bestow upon Loches. The country between Tours 
and Loches I found scarcely inferior to that which 



lies along the Loire ; it is watered into fertility and 
beauty by the Cher and the Indre, and by numerous 
tributary streams. Who was the founder of the 
castle of Loches, or at what precise epoch it was 
built, are alike unknown ; . but it has evidently been 
enlarged at various times subsequent to its erection. 
In the days of tyranny and violence, the castle of 
Loches was a frequent state-prison for persons of 
the highest rank ; and princes, cardmals, and dukes, 
have inhabited many of its gloomy chambers. The 
iron cage in which cardinal De la Balue was many 
years confined by Lous XI. is to be seen in one of 
the apartments. It is not quite eleven feet square. 
What happiness it is, that the days have passed 
utterly away, when monsters like Louis XI. could 
reign, and live ! 

One of the most interesting chambers in this 
castle, is that in which the execrable Ludovioo 
Sforza was imprisoned by Louis XI. during ten years. 
The chamber is at least thirty feet long, vaulted, 
and contains one window, through which the sun 
shines every day for some time about noon. Tra- 
dition says, that Sforza formed upon the opposite 
wall a sun-dial, by which he might mark the hours 
of captivity. The remains of this dial may yet be 
traced. There is a multitude of inscriptions and 
strange characters upon the walls ; but these are 
altogether illegible. 

I also visited the vaults below, or dungeons, called 
OuJtlieUety well named for places destined for the 
reception of those who were to be for ever forgotten. 
These dungeons are entirely without light. They 
are hollowed out of the earth, and are guarded by 
doors of iron. Even so lately as the year 1790, 
state prisoners were confined in the castle of Loches, 
though not in these dungeons. 

The principal church of Loches is also worth 
visiting, for it contains the monument of Agnes 
Soreille, mistress of Charles VII. The bas-relief 
represents a very beautiful and delicate personage ; 
the figure is symmetrical, and the countenance 
sweet and feminine. She is represented lying upon 
a cushion, simply attired, and two lambs lie at her 
feet ; but all this is fast falling into decay. Agnes 
Soreille was a noble-minded woman; and many 
traditions are yet to be found expressive of her 
charms and her high character. I was also con- 
ducted to La Towr de la Bdle Agnh, where it is 
said Charles used to confine his mistress when he 
went to the chase, because he was afraid to trust 
her elsewhere. Agnes died in the abbey of Jumieges 
in Normandy ; but her body was brought to Loches 
at her own express request. 

It has been said, that Ludovico Sforza was in- 
terred in the chancel of this church ; but I believe 
this is an error. The figure of a warrior in prayer 
has been usually said to be the portrait of Sforza ; 
but it is now believed to be that of the duke of 
d'Epemon. 

I had now seen all that was interesting in and 
about the very interesting city of Tours ; and the 
day after returning from Loches, I left that city 
for Amboise, a distance of only twenty miles. The 
beauty of France certainly reposes upon Touraine ; 
and although I have been obliged to speak harshly, 
though truly, of many other parts of France, I am 
willing to aUow most ample praise to this chaiming 
country. Here alone is La BeUe France to be found ; 
and here have been laid the legends of the trouba- 
dours, and the fairy mythology of France. In no part 
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of France is the climate better than in Toonine. 
The heats are not oppresnye, and they do not con- 
tinue above m weeks ; and although some days of 
sharp frost occasionally occur in wmter, there axe 
no fogs ; and spring ^ comes up that way" in the 
beginning of March. 

It was a delightful country through which I 
passed towards Amboise. I gathered by the way- 
side abundance of thyme and lavender ; and many 
of the slopes were covered with the juniper. Mont 
Louis is a strange village. The habitations of the 
people are excavations out of the chalk-hills ; but 
houses of a better construction are beginning to be 
erected. There would be a sameness in the des- 
scriptions, were I to detail my journey to Amboise, 
where I arrived to an early diimer. 

Amboise, like all the towns lying upon the Loire, 
is finely situated ; but the town itself is mean, and 
poorly built. It has been rendered of some conse- 
quence, however, owing to the place it holds in the 
page of history, as the scene of the protestant con- 
spiracy in 1560. The castle stands upon a lofty 
rock, which dips perpendicularly into the Loire, and 
was formerly considered inaccessible. It is of great 
antiquity ; and although built prior to the days of 
Francis I. and Charies yill.,it was altered and 
enlarged by both of these monarchs. Charles VIII. 
always resided in this castle ; and he was bom 
there, and died there. There is a place in this 
castle called the Oratory of Louis XI., the descent 
to which is by a winding staircase, leading below 
the foundations of the castle. It is said, that in 
this dismal place Louis XI. was wont to perform 
his devotions — a tradition that is not impossible, 
when we recollect the gloomy character of this exe- 
crable king. There is nothing in this dungeon but 
an image of Christ. 

Some remnants are still seen of the cruelties 
practised by the Guises upon the prisoners who 
came under their power, at the time the conspiracy 
was discovered. Iron hooks, and remnants of 
chains, are attached to the walls ; and from these 
were suspended the bodies of the prisoners. 

I walked in the evening to Chauteloup, the castle 
of the duke of Choiseul, which is situated about 
half a league from Amboise. The site is not par- 
ticularly well chosen, and the interior presents 
nothing very remarkable. 
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The country between Amboise and Blois is generally 
considered to be the most charming part of the 
country bordering upon the Loire. But I am not 
of this opinion. It is, perhaps, the most beautiful ; 
but it is not, in my opinion, the most attractive. I 
like better the scenery of Bretagne ; though, by 
most persons, it is probable that Touraine may be 
preferred. In the scenery of the Loire, between 
Amboise and Blois, all is soft— beauty is its charac- 
teristic. There is nothing romantic — nothing wild. 



The banki of the river are never bold — scarcely 
elevated. A noble river, gliding in an ample smooth 
current, flows through a rich and highly-cultivated 
and well-peopled country. The hiSs are smooth 
and rounded ; fine meadows lie along the river- 
side ; copses are scattered over the meadows and 
the slopes ; and cottages, villages, and villas, orna- 
ment and give life to this gay and riante scene. 
Almost all the land is the property of the peasant 
who cultivates it ; that property is small, but it is 
enough for his wants. 

I breakfasted at the village of Ecures, and then 
continued my journey to ChousL AU this road is 
finely shaded by walnut-trees ; and, besides the 
usuai crops of com and wine, and the meadows that 
adorn all this country, much Indian com is grown 
in this part of Touraine ; ancf there is no crop 
more imposing than this-— none more beautiful ; 
and, with the com and the grass, the bright green 
of the flax that in little patches grew around the 
cottages was charmingly blended. I was sorry to 
see women so much employed in country-labour ; 
for this is a sad destroyer of female beauty. I 
believe few things have contributed more to main- 
tain the reputation of the female peasantry of 
Enghuid for good looks, than their abstinence from 
field-labour. 

Upon a little promontory of land, about twelve 
miles before arriving at Blois, is the castle of Chau- 
mont. It was built in the middle of the fifteenth 
century by the family of Amboise, and within its 
walls was bom the cardinal of that name, the up- 
right minister of Louis XII. This castle was pre- 
sented by Henry II. to his mistress, the duchess of 
Valentinois, and by her it was much improved. 
Upon the death of her protector, the mistress of 
the castle renounced it in favour of Catherine of 
Medicis, who, in return, presented her with the 
palace of Chenonceaux-sur-Cher. I reached Blois 
a little before sunset. 

The city of Blois is, from its historic recollections, 
one of the most remarkable and most interesting 
cities of France. Its situation is striking and 
beautiful ; I prefer it even to the situation of Tours. 
It lies upon the slope of an acclivity that ascends 
from the river- side. Upon the opposite bank of 
the river, connected by a bridge, a handsome 
suburb is built ; and the views on every hand are 
of the richest and most varied character. The in- 
side of the town does not, however, correspond with 
the impression made in approaching it. It is ill- 
built ; and, in comparison with Tours, has a mean 
appearance. Within the town there are but few 
houses of a superior order. 

It is the castle of Blois that gives to this city its 
peculiar claim upon the notice of the traveller. How 
many events in history start to memory when we 
enter the courts of this castle ! for of how many has 
it been the witness 1 Here was bom Louis the 
Twelfth — Louis the Good ; here Margaret of Valois 
was married ; here Mary of Medicis was impri- 
soned ; here the duke of Guise was assassinated ; 
and here Catherine of. Medicis expired. It is diffi- 
cult to analyse or account for the feelings of rever- 
ence with which we tread the courts of such places 
as these. It is certainly not a reverence for crowned 
heads that engenders the feeling with which we 
regard their ancient habitations. It is partly the 
solemnity of antiquity, which, in its even silent in- 
terpreters, finds its way to almost every heart ; and 
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it is partly the contrast between the decay, and 
gloom, and stilhiess, that now prevail, and the 
^ pomp and circumstance" of kingly life, that in 
other days filled its courts, and blazed from its 
towers. Vestiges of many monarchs are seen here. 
On several parts of the walls may be noticed the 
** salamander" of Francis I. — the " porcupine'* of 
Louis XII. — the " crescent" of Henry II. ; for all 
these kings were concerned in the erection and 
adornment of the castle of Blois. 

The original castle, of which only the ruins of 
one great tower now remain, was built by the 
ancient counts of Blois, who usually resided there. 
The castle was sold by the last count of the house 
of Chatillon to the duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles YI. of France ; and in this way it descended 
to the line of kings. The south and east fronts 
were, as it is believed, built by Louis XII., while 
the northern front was the work of Francis I. 
These are very different in their architecture. The 
former is Gothic, gloomy, and dark ; the latter 
more light and graceful, apparently constructed 
when the Grothic was giving way to a taste for the 
Greek and Roman styles. It has been remarked, 
and with justice, that the style of architecture of 
that part of tlie castle built by Louis XII. throws 
no small light upon the manners of that age, and 
leads us to form a very unfavourable idea of the 
delicacy and refinement of the days of doughty 
deeds and chivalrous feeling. The windows are in 
many places supported by the most grossly indecent 
figures ; and these, standing in the most exposed 
places in the front of the castle, not only impress 
us with a strong belief in the want of refinement pre- 
valent in ihe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
also seem to imply a strange contradiction in the 
character of Anne of Bretagne, whose manners are 
represented to have been so reserved, and whose 
morals were so rigid. 

In the interior of the castle, the same differences 
in style are perceptible. Small dark rooms are 
found in that part which was erected by Louis XII. ; 
while, in the part built by Francis I., the apart- 
nnents are lofty, light, and spacious. One of the 
most renowned spots within the castle to which a 
stranger is first conducted, is the chamber wherein 
the duke of Guise was assassinated, in the year 
1588. It was in passing from the antechamber 
into another apartment that the duke met his fate. 
Henry III., who instigated the assassination, is said 
to have entered the room where the body lay, and 
to have exclaimed, ** How great a man lies there !" 
At the western comer of the castle is the tower 
called the tower of Chateau Remeud, in which the 
cardinal of Guise, brother of the duke, was impri- 
soned the same day upon which the other was assas- 
sinated. I visited the dungeon where this proud 
and ambitious prelate passed the night previous to 
his execution. It is a gloomy chamber, with one 
small window iron-grated ; and in the middle of 
the apartment is a hole, about the diameter of a 
man's body, which leads to another dungeon ; and, 
still lower, are two other ranges of these dungeons, 
one below the other, and communicating also by 
holes. The cardinal was murdered in Uie upper- 
most of these — the martyr of his wrong-headed 
presumption and inordinate ambition. 

The Salle dea Etats lies at the eastern extremity 
of the building. Here the states-general were twice 
assembled during the distracted reign of Henry III. 



It is a spacious and lofty hall, but dismantled, and 
falling into decay. It is said, that in this hall the 
bodies of the duke and the cardinal were burned, 
the day following their assassination. If this be 
true, it is difficult to assign a reason for so unusual 
an act. A fine saying, connected with these events, 
is reported of the mother of the Guises. She was 
sent to Amboise by Henry, after the murder of her 
sons ; and as she embarked upon the Loire,she turned 
towards the castle, and thus addressed the statue 
of Louis XII., her ancestor, which stood before the 
gate : *' Ah grand Roi, avez-vous fait batir ce 
chateau, pour y faire mourir les enfans de votre 
petite fille !" 

The western front of the castle was constructed 
by the direction of Graston, duke of Orleans, son of 
Henry lY., and brother to Louis XIII. It is a 
fine specimen of the genius of the architect, but 
was never completed, owing to the death of his 
patron ; and partly, also, because the sum required 
for its completion could not be raised. It is now 
sadly decayed ; and Gaston, near his last hour, 
with reference to the ruiu of the castle, is reported 
to have said, '^ Domus mea, domus desolationis in 
eetemum !" 

Once the gardens of the castle of Blois were 
magnificent, and of vast extent. Henry lY. con- 
structed a superb gallery to divide the upper from 
the lower gardens ; but it is now only visible in its 
ruins. The avenue of Catherine de Medicis, how- 
ever, still remains. 

I dedicated a day to an excursion to the Chateau 
de Chambord, ihe favourite palace of Francis I. 
The country between Blois and Chambord is re- 
markably pleasing ; but, as we approach the c&stle, 
the scene changes and becomes sombre ; and, in 
its immediate neighbourhood, all is melancholy, 
and even dismal, little in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the gay and gallant Fi*ancis. The castle 
is buried in deep woods. Its situation is low and 
damp ; and a lazy stream, called the Cousson, dark 
and sedgy, slowly creeps in front of the building. 
The castle itself is noble. It is in the Gothic style, 
but full of elegance, surmounted by many turrets, 
and towers, and minarets, most of which have been 
touched by the finger of decay ; and, if placed in a 
commanding situation, would be one of the most 
imposing remains of other days. It is said, that in 
the construction of this edifice, eighteen hundred 
workmen were employed during twelve years. When 
we remark the gloomy character of Uiis building, 
and call to mind the character of the royal builder, 
we must not forget the precise date at which it was 
erected. If Francis had built a palace before the 
battle of Pavia, it would probably have been a dif- 
ferent kind of structure ; but it was after the cap- 
tivity of Francis in Spain, that the castle of Cham- 
bord was built. The chivalrous king was then an 
altered man ; and, independently of his own mis- 
fortunes and long imprisonment, the character of 
all that he had seen in Spain had doubtless com- 
municated to his mind a tinge of sadness and gloom, 
which seemed to have been the presiding deities in 
the erection of Chambord. 

A curious staircase leads to the upper apart- 
ments. It is so contrived that persons may pass 
up and down at the same time, without either meet- 
ing or seeing each other. The interior of the castle 
has much of magnificence in it. There are some 
fine ceilings ; and all is in excellent proportion, 
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especially those apartmeiits which were the resi- 
dence of marshal Saxe, who lived a great part of 
his life and died in this castle. He is said to have 
resided here in great splendour; and to have 
maintained a body of 1500 horse. Every one who 
visits Chambord is shown the cross-beams that dis- 
figure many of the rooms, and is informed that they 
were so placed by direction of Catherine of Medicis, 
who had been told by an astroloeer, that her death 
would be occasioned by the ftSi of a house, and 
who thus endeavoured to disappoint the prediction ; 
but nothing is more common than cross-beams in 
Gothic rooms ; and therefore, in all probability, 
the story is but a story. It ifi said in old books, 
that two lines of poetry, the production of Francis, 
are written with a diamond, upon a snuiU glass 
window in a closet near the chapel ; but they are 
not now to be seen. The lines were said to have 
been — 

" Toute fenune varie 
MalhabUquii'yfiel"— 

An expression of pique, no doubt arising from the 
caprice of his mistress. So that window-panes are 
scribbled by the hands of kings, as well as by those 
of London apprentices. 

It was in this castle of Chambord, that Francis 
entertained his designing and treacherous rival 
Charles Y. in 1540, wit£ aU that UberaUty and 
magnificence which accorded with the character of 
the French monarch. The device of Francis, " the 
salamander,'' is to be discovered in many parts of 
tlie building. Chambord has been going into decay 
ever since the death of marshal Saxe. Several 
times during the reign of Louis XI Y., that monarch 
visited it, and enjoyed the diversion of hunting in 
its neighbourhood ; but none of his royal successors 
have followed his example ; most of them have been 
worse employed. I spent the greater part of the 
day in the precincts of this gloomy but magnificent 
structure. ^ C'est nn endroit bien triste," said the 
man who walked over the castle with me ; and the 
solemn expression of his face showed that he had 
caught the infection of the place. One is more 
incimed to linger in the precincts of a sad than of 
a gay spot ; and it was almost dusk before I could 
leave Chambord to return to Blois. I shall not 
speedily forget the day I spent at Chambord. 

After such objects as the castle of Blois and 
Chambord, the traveller looks with comparatively 
little interest upon the lesser objects wnich Blois 
contains. They ought not, however, to be passed 
over ; and in order to admire them, it is only ne- 
cessary to visit them first. There is a college, a 
church, and two fine monuments ; one commemora- 
ting Gaston, duke of Orleans ; the other, a daugh- 
ter of that prince. There is a building, used as a 
court of justice, as old as the ancient counts of 
Blois ; and there is an aqueduct, said of course to 
be a work of the Romans. 

Blois and its neighbourhood are colonized by 
English, as well as Tours. In expenses, I believe 
Blois has rather the advanta^ ; in society, it is in- 
ferior to Tours ; and that is just the reason why it 
is somewhat cheaper as a residence. The en- 
virons of Blois are as attractive as the neighbour- 
hood of Tours ; and Blois has the advantage of 
being a day's journey nearer Paris. I left Blois 
to journey to Orleans, the morning after my return 
to Chambord. 



The country between Blois and Orleans is of the 
same character as that lying between Amboise and 
Blois. Beauty and softness are its characteristics, 
and these are never wanting. I think, however, 
that the country of the Loire is more interesting, 
from tile historic recollections with which it 
abounds, and from those records of past days, that 
so freshlv recall these recollections, than firom the 
charm of the scenery. I know that, upon matters 
of this kind, men's opinions differ according to the 
complexion of their minds ; and no man, in speak- 
ing of the merits of a landscape, can do more than 
record the impression which it has made upon his 
own mind. I prefer the scmiery of several rivers 
to the scenery of the Loire. The Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Danube all excel it, and the Meuse greatly 
surpasses it I know of nothing upon the Loire 
that will bear the least comparison with the views 
in descending the Meuse from Namur to Liege. 

At Beaugency, where there is a bridge across 
the Loire, hes the seat of the renowned Madame 
de Pompadour. I spent an hour or two in ramb- 
ling there, and enjoyed much the delightful pros- 
pect that the heights above the river commanded. 
It is as rich and varied a landscape as I ever re- 
collect to have seen. Madame de Pompadour 
left this charming place to her brother, the mar- 
quis de Marigny, who much improved and greatly 
beautified it ; and Louis XY. was liberal in hu 
presents of statues to adorn the grounds. I have 
seen no maiaon de pUaaomee whose site I prefer to 
this. 

I spent two days upon the road frx>m Blois to 
Orleans. This was not necessary on account of 
the distance, but I wished to devote a little time 
to Clery, where Louis XI. was interred. The 
church of Notre Dame de Clerv was built by Louis 
XI., who dedicated it to the Yurgin Mary, who was 
always the object of this wicked king's devotion ; 
and from, the same feeling of devotion, he desired 
that his body should be interred in a tomb in that 
church erected by his own orders. During the 
wars of the Hugonots, his tomb was broken open, 
and his bones scattered ; but Louis XIII. erected 
the present monument in 1622. It is of white 
marble ; and the king is represented in bas-relief 
kneeling, and in the attitude of prayer. The mo- 
nument has been considerably defaced, as might 
be expected, from the hatred which must ever 
pursue the memory of this detestable tyrant. The 
heart of Charles YIII. is preserved in the same 
tomb. 

Clery has lost its character for sanctity. For- 
merly, it attracted the feet of numerous pilgrims ; 
for Jyctre Dame de Clery was particularly celebrated 
for the protection which she afforded to travellers 
by land and sea. Any one who found himself in 
danger, had only to vow a pilgrimage to Clery. 
Imme<Uately, though a thousand miles distant, the 
beU at Clery tolled of its own accord, signifying 
that the tow was accepted ; and by-and-by, the 
pilgrim appeared to pay his adorations. 

I remained at Clery all night ; and next morn- 
ing walked to Orleans, where I arrived early. 

Orleans is a large, but not a beautiful city ; and 
its environs, though rich and highly-cultivated, are 
less agreeable than the country around Tours or 
Blois. The city itself contains few good streets ; 
but there is one, spacious and elegant, terminating 
in a noble bridge. The great square is also mag- 
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nificent. In the principal street, stands the monu- 
ment of the Maid of Orleans, whose history is too 
well known to render any explanation necessary. 
The monument represents our Saviour lying on 
the lap of the Virgin ; and Charles VII. and the 
Maid of Orleans are kneeling hefore the hody. 
The king^s helmet lies on the ground ; and the 
maid and the monarch kneel opposite to each 
other. This monument was erected hy com- 
mand of Charles VII., in commemoration of his 
victories over the English, and of their expulsion 
from France. The figures in this monument are in 
iron. Ko one can visit Orleans without looking 
with interest upon this relic. The figure of the 
Maid of Orleans strongly resembles her portrait, 
which is preserved in the k&td de ViUe. It is a fuU- 
length portrait, and represents a countenance of 
much beauty ; and in which also dignity and me- 
lancholy are blended. Her head is covered with a 
bonnet, from which a white plume depends ; and 
her hair falls over her neck. There is also a neck- 
lace, a sort of chain, upon her breast : an embroi- 
dered girdle encircles her waist, and she holds a 
sword in her hand. The memory of the Maid of 
Orleans is cherished with great veneration by the 
French ; and this is scarcely to be wondered at. It 
was a critical juncture in which she appeared. She 
was young, beautiful, and unknown — ^her exertions 
were successful — and her sentence was unjust and 
barbarous. In all this there was a tinge of the mar- 
vellous ; and we cannot therefore feel surprise, that 
relics and mementos of this extraordinary woman 
should be preserved in that city where her enter- 
prise was projected. 

The cathedral of Orleans is a fine structure ; 
it was begun in the year 1287) but it was three 
centuries later before it was finished. Part of it 
was subsequently destroyed by the Hugonots ; but 
it was rebuilt by command of Henry IV. There is 
some good workmanship upon the altars and panels, 
which are of oak, from the hand of Baptiste Tubi, 
an Italian master. Louis XV. built the two western 
towers, which are in the most gorgeous taste. I 
ascended to the summit, and found myself well re- 
paid for the labour of the ascent. The Orleannais 
is a beautiful country to look down upon ; but it is 
too level to possess the same interest to the tra- 



veller who journeys through it, as Bretagne or 
Touraine. 

La Sourcey a villa at no great distance from Or- 
leans, is interesting to Englishmen, as having been 
once the residence of Henry St. John, lord Boling- 
broke,who here lived in retirement during the greater 
part of his exile. The spot has received its name 
from a little hollow, in which a fine fountain gushes 
out of the earth. The character of the place, I 
believe, has been greatly altered since it was the 
abode of lord Bolingbroke. French taste has given 
to it an appriti air ; and pert improvements have 
destroyed the sanctity of Ihe spot. 

I conclude this short sketch of the country bor- 
dering upon the Loire, with this advice, that no 
Engluh tourist shall leave Pans without taking his 
seat in the coupe or the banqueUe of the diligence 
for Orleans ; and, travelling down the bank of the 
Loire as far as Nantes, either en caUche, a ckewU, or 
^ piedy as his strength or his fSancy may suggest. 
From Nantes, he may reach St. Malo in two days ; 
and in three days more he may be in Portsmouth, 
having seen Jersey and Guernsey by the way. 
This is better than joining the colony at Tours. I 
have travelled some little in my day ; and I never 
yet saw the place over-seas where I could say, here 
I will live and die. My steps have been arrested 
by beautiful spots — ^by savage spots — ^by great and 
luxurious cities ; — ^a week, a month, I could spend 
in many — a year in some, and spend it happily ; but 
not life — ^not all my days. This may be prejudice ; 
I believe it is ; but it is the only prejudice I have 
no wish to part with. I know of no pleasure that 
will compare with going abroad, excepting one- 
returning home. I pity English colonists wherever 
I find them — whether at Tours, or Pau, or Lau- 
sanne, or Brussels, or Nice, or Florence. They aU 
talk of the delightful cUmate, and delicious wines, 
and cheap living, and excellent society ; and yet I 
believe there may be but two or one among them all 
whose words come from the heart — ^but two or one 
among them all, who, if they dared to appear poor, 
would not turn their backs upon the climate, and 
wines, and society of foreign lands, and seek the 
shores of England. Travelling is a charming re- 
creation ; but, after all, England — to an English- 
man — ^is the only country to live in. 
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The following description of this extnordinary un- 
dertaking is from the pen of the late professor 
Playfair: 

<'0n the south side of Pilatus, a considerable 
mountain near Lucerne, are great forests of spruce- 
fir, consisting of the finest timber, but in a situation 
which the height, the steepness, and the ruggedness 
of the ground, seemed to render inaccessible. They 
had rarely been visited but by the chamois-hunters ; 
and it was from them, indeed, that the first informa- 
tion concerning the size of the trees and the extent 
of the forest appears to have been received. These 
woods are in the Canton of Unterwalden, one of 
those in which the ancient spirit of the Swiss re- 
publics is the best preserved ; where the manners 
are extremely simple, the occupations of the people 
mostly those of agriculture ; where there are no 
manufactures, Itttle accumulation of capital, and 
no commercial enterprise. In the possession of 
such masters, the lofty firs of Pilatus were likely 
to remain long the ornaments of their native moun- 
tain. 

'' A few years ago, however, Mr. Rupp, a native 
of Wirtemberg, and a skilful engineer, in which 
profession he had been educated, mdignant at the 
political changes effected in his own countiy, was 
mduced to take refuge among a free people, and 
came to settle in the Canton of Schwytz, on the op- 
posite side of the lake of Lucerne. The accounts 
which he heard there of the forest just mentioned 
determined him to visit it ; and he was so much 
struck by its appearance, that, long and rugged as 
the descent was, he conceived the bold project of 
bringing down the trees, by no other force than 
their own weight, into the lake of Lucerne, from 
which the conveyance to the German Ocean was 
easy and expeditious. A more accurate survey of 
the ground convinced him of the practicability of 
the project. 

'* He had, by this time, resided long enough in 
Switzerland, to have both his talents and integrity 
in such estimation, that he was able to prevail on a 
number of the proprietors to form a company, with 
a joint stock, to be laid out in the purchase of the 
forest, and in the construction of the road along 
which it was intended that the trees should slide 
down into the lake of Lucerne ; an arm or gulf of 
which fortunately approaches quite near to the 
bottom of the mountain. The sum required for 
this purpose was very considerable for that country, 
amounting to 9,0002. or 10,0002. ; 3,0002. to be laid 
out on the purchase of the forest, from the commu- 
nity of Alpnach, the proprietors of it, and the rest 
being necessary for the construction of the singular 
railway by which the trees were to be brought down. 
In a country where there is little enterprise, few 
capitalists, and where he was himself a stranger, 
this was not the least difficult part of Mr. Rupp's 
undertaking. 



« The distance which the trees had to be conveyed 
is about three of the leagues of that country, or, 
more exactly, 46,000 feet. The medium height of 
the forest is about 2600 feet (which measure I 
took from general Plyffer's model of the Alps, and 
not from any actual measurement of my own). The 
horizontal (Ustanoe just mentioned, when reduced 
to English measure, makingallowancefor the Swiss 
foot, is 44,252 feet — eight English miles and about 
three furlongs. The declivity is therefore one foot 
in 17*08 ; the medium angle of elevation 3° 14' 
20''. 

^This declivity, though so moderate on the 
whole, is, in many places, very rapid. At the be- 
ginning the inclination is about one-fourth of a right 
angle, or about 22^ SO' ; in many places it is ^, 
but nowhere greater than the angle first mentioned, 
22° SC. The inclination continues of this quantity 
for about 500 feet, after which the way is less steep, 
and often considerably circuitous, according to the 
directions which the ruggedness of the ground forces 
it to take. 

^ Along this line the trees descend in a sort of 
trough bmlt in a cradle form, and extending from the 
forest to the edge of the lake. Three trees squared, 
and laid side by side, form the bottom of the trough ; 
the tree in the middle having its surface hollowed, 
so that a rill of water, received from distance to 
distance over the side of the trough, may be con- 
veyed along the bottom, and preserve it moist. 
Adjoining to the central part (of the trough), other 
trees, also squared, are laid parallel to the former, 
in such a manner as to form a trough rounded in 
the interior, and of such dimensions as to allow the 
largest trees to lie or to move quite readily. When 
the direction of the trough turns, or has any bend- 
ing, of which there are many, its sides are made 
higher and stronger, especially on the convex side, 
or that from which it bends, so as to provide against 
the trees bolting or flying out, which they some- 
times do in spite of every precaution. In general, 
the trough is from five to six feet wide at top, and 
from three to four in depth ; varying, however, in 
different places, according to circumstances. 

''This singular road has been constructed at 
considerable expense ; though, as it goes almost for 
its whole length through a forest, the materials of 
construction were at hand, and of small value. It 
contains, we are told, 30,000 trees ; it is, in general, 
supported on cross-timbers, that are themselves 
supported by uprights fixed in the ground ; and 
these crosB-tmibers are sometimes close to the sur- 
face : they are occasionally under it, and sometimes 
elevated to a great height above it. It crosses m 
its way three great ravines : one at the height of 
64 feet, another at the height of 103, and the third, 
where it goes along the face of a rock, at that of 
157. In two places it is conveyed under ground. 
It was finished in 1812. 
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^ The trees which descend by this conveyance are 
spruce-firs, very straight, and of great size. All 
their branches are lopped off ; they are stripped of 
the bark ; and the surface, of course, made to- 
lerably smooth. The trees or logs, of which the 
trough is built, are dressed with the axe, but with- 
out much care. 

^ All being thus prepared, the tree is launched 
with the root end foremost into the steep part of 
the trough, and in a few seconds acquires such a 
velocity as enables it to reach the lake in the short 
space of six minutes ; a result altogether astonish- 
ing, when it is considered that the ustance is more 
than eight miles, that the average declivity is but 
one foot in seventeen, and that the route which the 
trees have to follow is often circuitous, and in some 
places almost horizontal. 

** Where large bodies are moved with such velo- 
city as has now been described, and so tremendous 
a force of course produced, every thing had need 
to be done with the utmost regularity, every obsta- 
cle carefully removed that can obstruct the motion, 
or that might suffer by so fearful a collision. Every 
thing, accordingly, with regard to launching off the 
trees, is directed by telegraphic signals. All along 
the slide men are stationed at different distances, 
from half a mile to three-quarters, or more ; but 
so that every station may be seen from the next, 
both above and below. At each of these stations, 
also, is a telegraph, consisting of a large board like 
a door, that turns at its middle on a horizontal axle. 
When the board is placed upright, it is seen from 
the two adjacent stations ; when it is turned hori- 
zontally, or rather parallel to the surface of the 
ground, it is invisible from both. When the tree 
is launched from the top, a signal is made by turn- 
ing the board upright ; the same is followed by the 
rest ; and thus the information is conveyed, almost 
instantaneously, all along the slide, that a tree is 
now on its way. By-and-by, to any one that is 
stationed on the side, even to those at a great dis- 
tance, the same is announced by the roarmg of the 
tree itself, which becomes always louder and 
louder ; the tree comes in sight, when it is perhaps 
half a mile distant, and, in an instant after, shoots 
past with the noise of thunder and the rapidity of 
lightning. As soon as it has reached the bottom, 
the lowest telegraph is turned down, the signal 
passes along all the station, and the workmen at 
the top are informed that die tree has arrived in 
safety. Another is set off as expeditiously as possi- 
ble ; the moment is announced as before ; and the 
same process is repeated, till the trees that have 
been got in readiness for that day have been sent 
down into the lake. 

** When a tree sticks by accident, or when it flies 
out, a signal is made from the nearest station, by 
half depressing the board, and the workmen from 
above and below come to assist in getting out the 
tree that has stuck, or correcting any thing that is 
vrrong in the slide from the springing of a beam in 
the slide ; and thus the interruption to the work is 
rendered as short as possible. 

«We saw five trees come down. The place 
where we stood was near the lower end, and the 
declivity was inconsiderable (the bottom of the 



slide nearly resting on the surface), yet the trees 
passed with astonishing rapidity. The greatest of 
them was a spruce-fir 100 feet long, four feet in 
diameter at the lower end, and one at the upper. 
The greatest trees are those that descend with the 
greatest rapidity ; and the velocity, as well as the 
roaring of this one, was evidently greater than the 
rest. A tree must be very large to descend at all 
in this manner. A tree, Mr. Rupp informed us, 
that was only half the dimensions of the preceding, 
and therefore only an eighth part of its weight, 
would not be able to make its way from the top to 
the bottom. One of the trees that we saw, broke 
by some accident into two ; the lighter part stopped 
almost immediately, and the remaining part came 
to rest soon after. This is a valuable fact : it ap- 
pears from it, that the friction is not in proportion 
to the weight, but becomes relatively less as the 
weight increases, contrary to the opinion that is 
generally received. 

" In viewing the descent of the trees, my ne- 
phew and I stood quite close to the edge of the 
trough, not being more interested about any thing 
than to experience the impression which the near 
view of so singular an object must make on a spec- 
tator. The noise, the rapidity of the motion, the 
magnitude of the moving body, and the force with 
which it seemed to shake the trough as it passed, 
were altogether very formidable, and conveyed an 
idea of danger much greater than the reality. Our 
guide refused to partake of our amusement ; he 
retreated behind a tree at some distance, where 
he had the consolation to be assured by Mr. Rupp, 
that he was no safer than we were, as a tree, when 
it happened to bolt from the trough, would often 
cut the standing trees clear over. During the 
whole time the slide has existed, there have been 
three or four fatal accidents ; and one instance was 
the consequence of excessive temerity. 

^ 1 have mentioned, that a provision was made 
for keeping the bottom of the trough wet. This is 
a very useful precaution ; the friction is greatly 
diminished, and the swiftness is greatly increased 
by that means. In rainy weather, the trees move 
much faster than in dry. We were assured, that 
when the trough was everywhere in its most per- 
fect condition, the weather wet, and the trees very 
l^ge, the descent was sometimes made in as short 
a time as three minutes. 

" The trees thus brought down into the lake of 
Lucerne, are formed into rafts, and floated down 
the very rapid stream of the Reuss, by which the 
lake discharges its water — first into the Aar, and 
then into the Rhine. By this conveyance, which is 
all of it in streams of great rapidity, the trees some- 
times reach Basil in a few days aiter they have left 
Lucerne ; and there the intermediate concern of 
the Alpnach company terminated. They still con- 
tinue to be navigated down the Rhine in rafts to 
Holland, and ai*e afloat in the German Ocean in 
less than a month from having descended from the 
side of Pilatus, a very inland mountain, not less 
than a thousand miles distant. The late emperor 
of France had made a contract for all the timber 
thus brought down." — Professor Plaiffair's Worh, 
Vol. /., Edinburgh, 1822. 



THE END. 
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